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To th READER. 


gun, carry'd things on to this length, and 
drew them up in this Form. 

My Deſign is only an humble Propoſal of 
ſome few Exceptrons/ againſt + the Eſſentials of 
the Theory. And 5p Darn beg, that they 
may . not be miſtaken , as to their Riſe; 
nor miſconſtrued, as to their End. They flow 
but from Affefion to Truth ; and aredirected to 
her Vindication. Let none therefore think them 
off-ſprings of a narrow mind, or ilſnes of a 
captious diſputatious Spirit ;- much leſs. of a 
Rtingy- Picque againſt Philoſophy, to which, as 
Il oweall becoming veneration, ſo Iſhall ever 
duly - pay it. | L200 
' [Nor have I ingaged with the Theory at all 
becauſe it is New ; bur becauſe iris Falſe. For 
all that is true, muſt needs be: ancient : only. the 
Diſcovery of fome! truth. may be New. Bur 
then every ſuch diſcovery of important truth, 
is highly to be valued and applauded : To 
be welcom'd into the. World with thanks and 
joy ; and entertain'd with teverence and a 
fweet reception. Yea as every ſuch Diſco- 
very. of weighty: Truth; ought to be receiy'd 
 with.great kindneks and reſpect; ſo that hap 
Perſon, who makes the Diſcovery, oughr ro be 
exceedingly honoured too, and'lookr upon as" 
deſerving a Coronet and a Monument, s 4 | 
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To the READER. 


for my.own/|patt, hhad-much gather aſſiſt wich 
my.' hands; in'fitting .up both ;- than write one 
word: or ſyllable wich my Pen, to-hinder him. 
on herdfore Ihearcly prof 

an therefore | heartily protels my Scope; 
ro jh- nothing .clſc. bur \ Fadicationo Truth? | 
unleſs I ſhall ' add,. and. of - Religion alſo. For 
though I am far from that temper, of be- 
ing * alarm'd at. the propoſe pt new 


+ In the Pre- 


Theory, as if all Religion were falling about, our Ee- Thon- 


ears ; yet Iam ſenſible the Theoriſt bas aſſaulted 
Religion, and. that in the very fowndation of 
it. And therefore he muſt not blame 'me, 
if -I have taken the alarm (to uſe his own 
word ) when he was pleaſed in ſuch amanner 
to give it. And truly ſhould nor ſome of us 
have been awakened' by it, conſidering how 
Toug. he rings.it in our ears; he might well 
haye concluded, . we were too faſt afleep.. 


4 


.. When the fourteen F. Books of Numa Pom + 
pilins, that ancient, and famous King of Rome, 
were found, .in.the Earth-in a Cheſt of Stone ; 
and. being. taken out were, peruſed. by ſe- 
veral :. at laft, upon the Prator Petilius'sreport, 
that they ;contained pleragre diſſolveudarum..Re» 
Weranun, many.things tending, to theundoing-, of, Re- 
gion ( at leaſt in forme Ceremonies erappeny 
dages of.ir) they were condemned by the 
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To the READER. 


* Read the 

x7th Chapter 
__ of this Di6 

courle. 


Senate ———— An Argument of ' their tender- 
neſs and due-concern for'/the Religion they 
had, ' though bur-2 mean one.'© Now allow- 
ing our regard for Religion, to exceed that 
X& the Romans - (as in reaſon n ſhould } bur 
as \much' as our Religion exceedeth theiys : and 
how deeply muff'we” reſent. ( oy thoſe 
of us-in Holy Orders) ever the fmalleſt in- 
juries. done anto it ? But then when Books 
come: forth too like ro Nwma's, the Contents 
whereof ſtrike at Religion ; the leaſt we can do, 
is to complain of the abuſe, and endeavour 
meekly'to confute them. | 

And' that the Theory 'of the Earth does ftrike 
ar Religion, and afſault ir- (45 Taid) in the yery 
Foundation of it ; is but.+too evident.” - For mn 
ſeveralthings (as will appear ir our Difcontfe} 
i contradicts Scripture 3' and by* F too” poſitive 
aſſerting”-the ''truth 'of its ' own Fheoreons, 
makes that to be falſe; upon which out Reli- 
gion is founded. - And ro-afferr ſuch ings 
poſitively ,” as imply Scripture tobe falf&in 
any Periods of! it ; muſt de of verypernicivits 
conſequence. For iF it fails in fome inſtances, 
ic may doſo jinmany : and thar which renders 
ie fuſpetted* in'p1#t will rapeachthe ctedir.of 
che-{iþhols, 290 FLOATRND. 7 N10. 1:4 2 3s F oP 
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To. REXDER 


Let it becnotes> -cherefore that the Diſpure 
here, is not meerly whether the World: we 
live in, be:the fame now, as ir was of. ofd be- 
fore the Flood : 'or whethtr there 'be nat as 
much difference berwixr its p+mueval, and its 
pre ent State ; as betwixe a goodly Strixfture, 

ftandivg in irs gloryy: ang grovelingvit 
ee: but. (:whielvis:far more nuterat') 

_ fome ra and. revealed 'fruehs'; ov 

; roundle Philofophir Phandier' ; Shall 

A vieeManuſeripe] 

aim irvvtan 
white. Why: it Kioly is well pe] gien 
fome good Men 5 and-i need: not rroable al} 
with the Reaſons of :it..:| But 'when none 
( as E could tears) vere: diſpos'd £o- "write 
better ;' Flet ir come abroad. 

In it, I have noe (coſpeak. in the Theoriſt's: 
language). mat Jugnee os (fire if 1 te 
his Hypotheſis, upon general | phaſumiptions and Exe. Troy. . | 
prejudices, nor according to the temper and model 
of my own. ſpirit;, but (FT think) according to 
reaſon, And'* that I might not impoſe upon 

my ſelf or others, have laid afide that lazy and 
Fallacion method of cenſuring by the lump, and' 
endeavoured. to bring things cloſe to the Teſt of 
true and falſe, to explicit proof - and evidence... 
4nd whoſoever, lays. he, makes ſuch Objeftions- 


7HT againſt 


Ml . 19490 


'T othe READER. I 


CAP 5 
againſt an Hypothefis,) bath '« Right to be bezr4. 
x Hil Right therefore, ſo far as itis mine, and 
I may -lawfully:doit ;\[nowychallenge.. i © 
Ts conclude. : Whereas I have endeavoured 
to explain the Univerſal Deluge, in riew and 
unuſual way.; I would by no-means be 
rhought to-; groundi-upon it, - as 'cettainly 
true ; but 0 y to:ſhow' that another Way: of. 
opening iand '\unfolding 'that intricate. Pharo- 
menon, may be found out, as playſible- or ap- 


. 


provable as that which the T heory goes in.” And 
euly for, my -owir- part, I! am much of the 
Opinion-of 'a very learned: Friend of .mine 
(a great. ornament, both to the Univerſity 


and the Faculty: he.-is of ) who upon per- 
uſal of : this Book, in. Manuſcript, wrote this 
ro me among other things::: Though we have 
Moſes, yet 1: believe 'we muſt ſtay for Elias, to 
make out to us, the true Philoſophical modus of the 
(eation, and Deluge. tadinery FE aid 
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nefit ; Thee only _ but innumerable ways. Thus 
it exalts our Minds. dad rags our "Vnderſtandings, 
and fills them with rich and invaluable Notions. It 
elevates our flat and groveling Souls, and makes them 
at once to look up, and look high. It difinthralls 
our Judgments, inllay'd to Senſe, and weak Specula- 


tions; and fwells our 6 a narrow Thoughts, 
yy ee Theories. 
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> eld And fays, That if it does © 
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The Farth: before the Flood. - 
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—_ 


the luggage of the” nee eb bound faſt faſt. as wich ) 

Chains, 1 the - ſtra of it; Phitoſ too phy = : 

Heves it (fays a great Re Man) by giving Ing it a fajr ” Pro. (4 orpuc hag, 
of the things of Nature, and lifting it up from # pondus 


- pang 2 


*Farthly, to Divine Concerns.” To take copnoftence win 


of which, white it {allies our, it recovers a kind a0/tr: nk 
hberty 3 and breaking” looſe, in fome ſenſe, from the acer Ph 

uneafie preflure and confinement it fuffers, is, refreſhed #*: Sill 
with the ſurvey and ſtudy of the Heavens. "77 hh ” oy 


_ ſpefta- 
& 
a terrents doi ad dizins, See (OyFE 990 þ culo juſſit, 
renee, & Ne oy. Sen. E X l oh bas oagat is; h ao ue ſe caſtodie qua 


The learned (6b) Father flies (6)"E1 add it ryan bdver 
higher ſtill, though not in the ya HIS G: # dandeleg, tn 5 Jeadurg 
above the Mark. For he makes 4 ws ies nage , 
WY ro for” Godtneſs 19x? i 6 aporgrurzev dl cn Thy T3 

et 


Faith am Dewas-" EY - its Clem, 


not yy ebend the vaſtneſs of Truth, nor is able to per- 
form the C ' ommandment s of the L 0 RD: 1 Jet a mo 
way for the moſt” rojal Doltrine. | - 

And therefore ' he would have 'at- 
(not excu very. (ce) Ow]. 4 to”. 
mind Philofophy. And a 

That none whoare (4) young ould (4) Min ig is 61, waders 
defer it ; :* and that none who are pho gs” ane Her v rg %,0, 
old ſhoutd be weary of it ; becauſe wwindis pnompey;- irs 15 4 dweys 
no Man is too young, -nor yet too old, «2s tan, rm miguy © anjs m8 
'oge et 4 ſound Mind. And then adds, x7! Yo ud 5peaivens, 6 9 Mga, - 

that ſa ſo. s "tis 200 ſoon, or too late, bare wet adi a 


TaggAtA I Ty args, Guo 
bf 4 hiloſophy : 3 4s aft like him ] 67 wh abr, ord; tn 


[ays, it is too or too late, wim miyelyes Thu egy, I watt 
”s we leſſed. A Fat Phil hiloſo hy try Thus bid, : 
ſhould contribute wr FY Man 48 MM” 03 
Bleſſedneſs, we need nor mm when (as be ſays. 
Lo 2 1n 


O4 KaKompeich 3 g F F qurautiy, 
Strom, lib. 4. 


4 14 Diſcomſe. concerning 


( «) New in (4) another place) it does beforehand purge and pre» 
Se/re 5 ©&- pare the Soul "to receive the Faith, upon which the 
e536 Td ;r oth builds Kyowledge. And albeit in theſe Expreſ- 
ogg 45% ons, he might not mean Nateral Philoſophy only ; 
oY; king all along of the Greek Philoſophy in ge- 
SWa5 £4 » Hy Mi of þ | y : S 
6m iu. neral, he cannot be ſuppoſed to exclude that neither. 
xe? 5 &- Which indeed does very much: qualifie and mon us 
aiwe, for true Religion; and is rarely inſtrumental to im- 
Strom. lib.7. prove and advance it. 
To make out this fully, how uſeful and ſerviceable 
Philoſophy is, to promote Religion; would require a 
whole Volume. Let me only touch upon a few 
_ Farticulars.. 


2. Firſt, it is uſefnl, To prove, There is « GOD. Of 
all the Fundamentals of Religion, this is. the chief, 
Yet if Philoſophy did not lend us ſome Topicks, 
from whence we might fetch Arguments, to evince 
and confirm the Exiſtence of a DEITY ; -all that we 
could ſay , would be too cold and languid to con- 
fute the Atheiſt. But when that diſcovers an abſolute 
neceſſity of a Firſt Cauſe, and of a Firſt Moyer ; and 
of an infinicely Wiſe and Powerful Creator of the Uni- 
verſe, and of as infinitely Wiſe and Powerful a Gover- 
nour of the ſame : Or elſe on the. other hand, ſhews 
a neceſſity of Deifying the World uſelf,, by beftowing 
Godlike Attributes. upon it ;. and of granting Self- 
movency, Life and Underflanding to Matter ; with 
other moſt notorious and numbetleſs Abſurdities : 
Then he muſt either openly confeſs there isa G O N; 
or with ſilence ſubmit to a Belief of his Being. 
(8) *Zqw And what a conliderable- ftroke Philoſophy has 
tow Tire jig, proving there is. a GOD, Plutarch fairly gives 
_—— us to 'underſtand ; where he declares, (6) That the 
% iugairoptrer axyrraufariyns, De Placit, Philoſ, lib, 1, cap. 6; 
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NotionMen had of him,they took from the beauty of the 
peffable things, Anda little after, (s) They had the 
—_— of « GOD, from the Stars which appeared, 
while t 


wer. To which agrees what we read, Wiſd.1 3.344. 


Ans nugerias drms a&tr1%s, x Tim[pbras nubogr Tx =} rUzTe, youwerd Tx x Se ibid 


3. Secondly, To acquaint us with the Natare of the 
DEITY. For what to make of his Immaterial or 
Spiritual Effence 3. of his Neceſſary and Self- 
exiſtence ; of his Ubiquity or Omnipreſence ; of a 
TRINITY in Vanity ; or Three diftin& Perſons, in 
one and the ſame undivided Nature , and common 
eſſential Subſtance, &c.. we ſhould be. utterly at a 

were it. not for Philoſophy. Not that Philo- 

y can enable us to look to the Centre of God's 
Perfe&ions neither, and throughly to underſtand him ; 
that's impoſſible. For he is nothing elſe but GLORY 
and GREATNESS. And ſuch is the Brightneſs of 
the one, and, the Immenſeneſs of the other, yea, the 
Infiniteneſs of both, that no created Capacities, with 
all the helps they can poſſibly get, ſhall attain to a 
clear and full knowledge of him. Yea, much of the 


felicity of the Eternal State, ſeems:to lye in this ;. That 


as we ſhall always ſee more and more of GOD, fo we 

ſhall never be able to diſcern «/{: But ſhall i 

be entertained with freſh Perceptions of new. De- 

ights.; ariſing from freſh Apprehenſions, and new 
iſcoveries . of the incomprehenſible Goodneſs and 


Beauties of the Divinity. Which Apgrevanons will 
be fo very clear,and the ObleCtations iſſuing from them 
ſo high and ſtrong, in reiterated rapturous. Vibrations 
in the Soul, that. we ſhall be ſtrangely —_— 


% 


held the great harmony they cauſed, and how x 
orderly they made Doy and Night, Winter and Sum- ruler cg.- 


—_— 


© # Diſcourſe concerning 
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and as it 'were quite ſwallowed up of 'endleſs and 
molt - beatifying Satisfa&ions. And O amazing Blifs 
and Happineſs indeed, where we ſhall ever be fink 


.- deeper and deeper ſtill in an abyſs of intelle& 


Joy and Sweetneſs | 'This will rake our condition 
a houndleſs Ocean of tranſporting Pleafares ; as 
GOD's Nature is a like. Ocean of Divineſt Excel- 
lencies. But thenif G OD be too Glorious and Great 
to be perfetly underſtood by us in the Manſions above 
(where the dormant Powersand Faculties of our Souls 
(which perhaps are many) ſhall be all awakened into 
lively Aﬀtings) how much leſs can Philoſophy _— 
to underſtand him compleatly, here in theſe lower Re- 
ions? Yet as Men may ſee more-with a good Per. 
Tolkive, than they can do without it; ſo we may 
better/ acquaint ouy ſelves with the Nature of -G-O'D; 
_ aſhſted by Plulaſophy, than if we had it nor. 
the truth is, even the very Word and 'Works of 
GOD, the -two- moſt informing things we have, the 
moſt apt and able to lead us into competent knowledge 
ef -His MAJESTY, without- Philoſophy, are neither 
of: them to-be rightly or tolerably underſtood in in- 
numerable Inftances. 


- 4. Thirdly, To aſſert 2 Providence, and the free uſe 
of” our. Faculties. Aftya regunt homines, Stars govern 
Memn\has taken grear place in the World : Inſomuch that 
o Mans Stars, and his Deſtiny, have been Terms equi- | 
valerit. As- free Agents as we are, they have been 
thought to controlt us ; to be Diſpoſers of our Lot, 
and Diſpenſers of our Portion, and the Mafters of 
our Fortune. To--inchae our Minds, and to ſwa 
our Wills ; todetermin -our Motions, and overadls 
our Attions ; taking us down as it were inall our Pro- 
ceedings by irreſiſtible force, or tying us up to fatal 
_— '  neceſlity. 
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heceiMity. : A Perſizafion moſt frrange, and alfousfulſe. 
Tt might come from hence. © The Stars were obſerved 
to be-very numerous, and for their largeneſs, moſt 
conſiderable Bodies. And therefore for t only to 
ſhine 1 rhe 'Night-time, and that with {6 pitiful a 
light, 4Severy little Fog or Cloud canobſcure, mighr 
wall be -thouight roo meaty a work for them, at leaſt 
for their whole Employment. W hereupon to intitle 
them-to another Task, more noble and luitable, they 
were fancied to have Mankind commited -to _ 
charge, rode ruled by them with anablolute Reg 

Bur int oy ire merat of 'ths FarsSupe 
itttendency ercign Dornintion,; ſave merely-from 

the want of | m__ oF ? oo as many as are 
tolerably vers'd in that, know 'th "can have no ſuch 
Influetice of Empire ;-but are wholly incapable of ex- 
ercifiris a "Regiment of that. Narut: over: us- And 
do Know as well likewiſe ro what other great Ends 
or 'Uſes they may ſerve, moſt worthy of themſelves ; 
much better than to ſuch an cobie JorRieog, 


as - .been wildly and unreaſonably attributed to 


- Fourthly, To exclude Idolatry. Thie moſt genetal 
conſtant Idol among Men, has-been the Syn; 

And ihow'came he to be ſo? Why, from-his-Moribaj 
he might probably be reputed an Animal : And from 
his- Motion; he might as well-be/ thoughc-c6 
have Underſtanding. And then from theſe Notions - 
or Perſyaſions concerning him , Men might eaſily 
aſcend to an higher yet , and fanc hin ® Being of 
Divitie Perfe@tions ;' as Cardin and Y aninusdid.: * 
fo it 'would'be natural to Honour him: 49 a G 00,44 
mes Divine Worſhip/to him. Yea, a long and - 
ing DoArite it ha9beon, Fiche Sun (cough, 


A Diſcourſe concerning 


hE-was not a rational and underſtanding Creature 
himſelf) was aftuated anddireRed by a Spirit or I» 
teligence. Andthis ſeems an Opinion, but one remove 
from the other ; and might give too juſt occaſion and 
encouragement tO er Adoration of the Sun ; 
if not open a wide door whereat it might enter. - Bur 
then true Philoſophy interpoling here, makes fo full 
a diſcovery of his Nature, as may throughly aboliſh 
and for ever deſtroy all grounds and reaſons of Idola- 
trous PraQtices in reference to him. T h 
want of ſuch Philoſophy at Athens, Anexagoras 
under a double misfortune ; being at once both fin'd 
and baniſh'd, for calling the Sun -a meer Globe of 
Fire.. | 
The- like alſo is applicable to the Stars, the Moon, 
and the reſt of the Planets; which too often, and with 
too many , have been re Deities , and treated 
accordingly- And therefore Phils ſays, they were 
(a) of old, 4:2» er ivdeluer rents rears, the reputed 
bleſſed Hoſt of ſenſible GODS. 


6. Fifthly, To vindicate the Goſpel. In illuftrati 
that is, nn” 4 ob it up, in Goh of its or yoke 
rable Tu_ or <——_— WA are —_— 2 _ 
gh unportant things that can be ; and they ſeem 
to be as difficult in their Proof, as they rnd 
momentous in their Nature and Accompli t. 
But from Philoſophy they receive good Light and 
Confirmation. | 


7- Ofthis kind, in the firſt place, is, The Inmort «- 
lity of the Soul. - The certain truth or reality of which; 


15s abundantly evidenc'd b of Argumeats from 

the ſeveral laces of Philo .- Thus, it teaches 

for Inſtance) that the Soul is a ſpiritual os ma 
X ter 
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terial ſubſtance: and fo, diftin@ from che Body; and 


independent u it. Which Propoſition” alone 
throughly confirmed, - —_— eſtabliſh her ſm- 
moral z and that firongly and - impregnably, a- 
gainſt all the Cavils and perverſe ObjeQtions, that wan- 
ton Wits of captious Sowarrfhy-can raiſe in contem 
or (as they imagine ) in confutarion- of it, An 
that the Soul 'is a purely ſpiritual Being, and fo, 
quite different from, and exalted above the Naturs 
of Body ; even then whea ſhe animates it, and lives 
ia cloſeſt conjunftion with it : Philoſophy gives us 
(learly to underſtand, from her POWER S or F A- 
CUELTIES, and from her OPERATIONS. 
I mean while it- inables us to. apprehend and judge 
that they are too lofty and excellent, too regular and 
__ ( as bei : and intelleftual) to wy 
meaſure com eto meer corporeity ;- though of ne- 
ver {6 ſubligpite and refin*d a conliftency. | 
Thus, we know, the Soul can mave and perceive, 
and underſtand and conſider, and reaſon and con« 
clude , -. and deliberate and determine , and choaſe 
and refufe. That ſhe is capable of framing univerſal 
Propoſitions, and of apprehending ſpiritual- and ab- 
fratted Eſf:nces, and the Numbers, and: Notions; 
and Ideaes of things. That ſheis ableto correft the 


(reming Go may: of Senſe and Fantaſie ; and 


when appear in ſuch Diſtance, 'or Figure, or 
Colour, or Magnitude : to think and" infer that they 
muſt be otherwiſe. That ſhe has' power. to ſtrive 
with the Bodily Appetites; and after many, and 
long, and vehement ColluQations, to cans FS and 
ſubdue them.” She going one way; by vertue of thar 
free and innate Rule, 'which is toi and | 
radicated in her ſelf: 'while Oy Propenſities and In- 
clinations flowing from _—_ ignoble RE ; 

®) 


——_— OE ——_ 
=_ 


motions ſhe feels, would be f: 
at preſent, than ſtout, reſiſtance ; yer ſhe bravely 
ſtands -out, becauſe that in her proſpe& of future 
nſequents,. ſhe, is. {calible, yielding would turn to 
. her prejudice. - | Yea, ſhe cannot. only encounter and 
fight againſt the Body, and maintain both ſfiff-and 
lating. conflits-with its bratiſh affeQions ; but more- 
over delight in the Combates while they hold, and 
when. they are paſt, rejoice im the Vittory... 
. Now all theſe Powers. and Workings of the Soul, 
in the Accounts of : Philoſophy, are"A ents and 
Indications, of her Incorporealneſs ,”* or diſtinQtneſs 
from-the Body. And it we look upen them, as 
fupervening - fo ,. or falling in ih the Evangelical 
DoQrine ;of her Immortality ;,. the Article will there- 
by be eternally-ſertled, - neyer to be ſhaken,., much 
leſs. to. be ruined, by the-moſt powerful Afaults and 
pwr Es that Arheiſtical Sophiſtry can make 
againtt it, , Lo | ._— 
: We:areall-mortal, and he that lives. longeſt, muſt 
die at--Jaſt./-; But -when he. does. ſo, ſome are-apt to 
ſurmiſe;” guid totus moritur, that he dies wholly and 
finally, .. without, or beyond all hope and remedy. 
And truly were the Soul no more than what many 
ts eve <egr= hex; namely, Craſes, Harmonia, vel ow 
corporis ;: a Temperament, Harmony,or {4 cation of t 
Boa ; his fate might well be ſuppoſed ſuch, becauſe 
indeed it could. be no. other. But ſound Philoſophy, 
I ſay, makes. it very evident, that.the Soul. is a ſub- 
ftance diſtin from the. Body.,; That there is as real, 
and as great # difference between them, as there is 
between the Priſqner and, his Chains ;,-or the Houſe 
and. its. Inhabitant.. Aad. therefore, ſeveral Philoſo- 


"4 Dew emer 

do dipoſe her, 19, and would imperuouſly hurry her | 

on 4#; another;. Where gougn compliance with the | 
r more pleaſing to her 


, 


phers. 
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phers (and Socrates tor one )/ have raught us to call 
Y, # {xi Strides, the habitation of © the Soul; 
> 2«6@&,; her moyeable Priſon , and: hee 
.. And the E nes (followers of R 
ſephns 10forms: us; 


ro Mis Purerd, 
Pjebdlres teckoned , as" 


dom ts 8 Muir] 86. 'that. to! out"of- the [Bgdy; 
was like an” inleargement from, Fetters:>© And this 


CE EE Nr nag 
her” i it ; z | an OWwsS r 
to have a vital Power%in! heels; 'inabling] her to 
fablift when ſeparated from'it. | Torn bas 12h £23 v4 
Yet*(to'ſhat upithe Point) non anccbehacectthas 
the ' excellent Philoſopher -naw mentioned; - F'mgan 
Sverates, ſhould leave the World with a miſtruſd 
of 'this: great- Truth,” the: Immortatizy-6f-:thie' Soul, 
( with” an;!'+v, 54's an GS EVR TE: S OB £ 
the things ſpokes'b+ $yie; ). Forthe wiſe: Man'scor> 
dition,.'at the preſent, wasexceeding black: and Uark 3 
and- ok loomy © lowring circumſtances he: was in; 
cloud ' his mind;/ and dull/ kis rhoughes; 
and- ſo Soteſs and/ſiaknhis'Spiric-;]. Irwoeie Fa 
quick appretieaſion of 
Co Which Philoſop 


pe 2h hone 
tarhev' be amazed at 


:Forthey who ſhallread, 
what F-, was Cl pete 
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8. A ſronad grand Dodtrine that Philoſc by vin- 
dicates, by” omar ng towards the el on of 
Is; the Bedy, which was ne- 
d,to the World, till tbe 


D- 


cds, roman >» 
it as a dear gow pu rt uſeful.notranz, on SLY 


he thinks he'can fora into art and that 
' and arrefiftible force, as ſhall /be able to hateer 
down the whole: Fabrick -of the Chriſtian Rel; 


That Mens Bodies: ſhould: die, and be buried, 
i Hheix Graves, and. grow graw..up ue Graſs 5, beer 
Graſs be. 6atsri\þy.'Beafts ,( and thoſe Beaſts be caten 
by Mes and. 'thoſe: Men be caten by Canibals, and. 
ſe Canibals ws by Worms, 20 thoſe Worms 
_ redo jenna, voce abouens 
es. u of $ 
of Years afor > muſt this 


: How 
the Religion thag teaches 


be? How yn Fer 10A 
[ot Me eerie. wn gr eo mths pa 


nj pen 


rave yon Sl ove —_— eg 
evaporate. ioto.the Air, ere roy 


| dſolugon'a tome ot af vor an 


dics apain. res) | ga ©: Ly a. 
Power inthe Warld;} that can than them to re-unions, . 
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b og their numberleſs Particles, 
| Maſles. 


into their re ”— x 
y teaches alſo, That all Matter in being Was 
me ; ard that it is ſo ftill, only it is di- 
orffed , into ſeveral kinds,” by various Modifications. 
W. That (according to the account 
we have "I the ReſurreQtion ) a Terreſtrial Body, 
may become- a Celeſtial one; and a Nataral 'Body, 
may become a- Spiritual one; this Corruptible, may 
put -on-[acorraptible ; and this Martal, put on 1m» 
wortality 1 yet be! the very ideatical | that 
it | was. ; | the ſame in Subſtance, only dit- - 
Rene bn adliries, - As Gold, is the faine Gold, 
when, tried and refined ; only, more pure than it was 
"= \ _ 
Farther, the ſame: Philoſophy ioftrufts us, That the 
ent that Food, which Men take, does not come to 
ied: , Or abſolute converſion into the ſubſtance 
their Bodies : yea, that wery little of. it does ſo. 
ence it. follows again, That the Body of a Man 
by. being eaten;of: Cannihals. ( though it. ſhould: be 
eaten. over and over) needs nat for. that, ; be; hindred 


from. riſing again. For, excepting ſome ſlender por- 


tions of it, it flips through the caters ; and ,how-- 
ever-by ConcoCtion it be turned into Chyle, ef it 
TUNES oo 1 nb. nz 
to File that 'the t or gne . 
OED is onl; tk my it felf, by paſ- 
gh the Veſſels © them that eat it; but no 
way- appropriate to another , individual. . And the 
remains of this macerated chay Kung (that ne- 


-_ all-its . . 
rolling! s 


wore . 


—__. 
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wels it, .Yer till it will be theſane Body (ina 


very good ( let me ſay) in a Goſpel 


—_ 


ſenſe ) that it 


was when it died; foraſmuch as it muſt confiſt of 


the fame matter which did then 


conſtitute it, 


I, and we may ſtill call it Fleſþ too, becauſe it re- 


ally is ſo. - Only inſtead of Corruprible 


Flefh C which 


*1 Cor. 15.50. not-only . ſbalb not, but # Aram, * cannot inherit the 


kingdom of G O D ; we mult allow it 


to' be-Glorious 


(let it- not” ſeem abſurd, if I- add ) Spiritsal Fleſh. 
In a word, it ſhall be ſuch Fleſh, as our BL E'SSED 
REDEEMER's is now in Heaven.” And there 
fore we may remember, he has promuſed, by a' fa- 
mous Apoſtle ; when he ſhall | appear I 


* Phil. 3. 21, 


Body of our humiliation ; and to make it a/wogpey ns 


img parity oppea F* mms 1uar, Fo transform the 


- 


wa = NsEng ers, conform to the Boay of his Glor : 
Where, 47298 etrrGwey , does plain! —_ Thar tl 


Bodies of Holy -Men, at the Reſurrec 
be changed tg, in ſubſtance ; but u 


100, are not to 
wuen, 10 Form 


only. The matter of them is ſtill to be'the ſame; 
only the Modes of them 'are to-be altered, and they 


muſt put on new, and better Accidents. "The va- 
riation they ſuffers ſhall bein the Scheme or Habit; 


not in the £ſſexce of their Bodies. 
Twolively Specimens, or Pkedges of 


s 4 


this admirable 


change, which at laſt ſhall happen'to, the, Bogies of 


the Righteous'; to their great umprovemegt in” 
cumſtantials ; are given us in the Joſlin | 


Which, if duly conſidered, may ſerve to ſtrengrhen 
our Faith, and make us firm and Ready our Be- 


lief of the thing The firſt of thei, 


to bright a luſtre-,--thar- his "fellow 


34. *in" the 'Perſon! of "renowned "Moſes, 
ſhined' while he was upon Earth ; and at 1 
time that it was corruptible FleſH, did olittdr 


"* ah - 
ortals 'w 
not 
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notable - ro behold jt. And therefore whenever he 
talked with them, he was fain to wear a Vail, over 
the Saxeling 
The ot 


4 


{ed | Face did not only 
And yet at the ſame time that it was 6 


ſplendours of his radiant Countenance. 
er St. Mat. 17. in the moſt adorable 


ESUS, at his transfiguration. For then his ble{- 


'T 


ine, but ſhine-as the Sun. 


and wonderful refulgent ; it was but the Fleſh that 
therefore, ſays the Evangeliſt, 
ured, he Was changed in form only. And Saint 


it _us'd to be. A 


's 


ul 


Ay 


? 


ing account of the ſame thing, does it 
mt words, iirm 3 04 G& 4 acroire wins regs, the 
faſhion 'of his Connenance was altered; but nothing 


elſe. And if the Body of Man, in this ſtate of . 


Mortality and Im 
yea, a Sun-like G 


lory; 


10n, could put on a ſhining, 
by-a change. of .its form or 


faſhion; its modes or qualities : then how eaſie will 
it be for a throughly. c 


induce ſuch an alteration 1n 


ing modification, to ſu- - 
its Properties, at the 


ReſurreCtion ; as is neceſſary to make it glorious in its 


full City. 
but ax \ 4 


- Though when all is done, it ſhall ſtill be * Tertul. 4s. 
Farher calls it) caro angelificats, angelified © ** 
feſb. Fleſh as pure, that is, and as-ſpiritual, as thoſe Bo« 


dies which the Angels wear. 
- And truly if Chymiſts. by the force of Fire, can 
reproduce Flowers (as weare told they can) out of 


their own Aſhes: .and- the, Herbs. that Beaſts have 


eaten, out of their Excremeats, by the Archite&onic. 
parts latent. inthe ſame: then well may the Philoſo- 


pher 


argue and. infer ; what may not the laſt and 


dreadful. #7/ywn;, Burning of the World ( which will - 


eaſily. reſolve  things' into -their firſt Seminals ) be 


able ' to. do,, towards the reſtoration of the. dea&Bo- 


dies. of Men, or their happy 


refloreſcence. out. of 


their Duſt and Ruines? Eſpecially 'if he. be a Chri- 


ſtian, 


16 
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* Vide quam in ſolatiun noſtri, 


ſtian, and thinks the DEI T Y will ftrike in with 
this melting Flame, and ſtrengthen and condutt it, 
in its mighty energy, to that very ſtrange and won- 
derful effeR. LE 

I fay, if he conſiders, That the DEITY will 
ſtrike in, and ingage in the caſe, For I would be 
loth to have a ſiniſter miſconſtru&ion made, of what 


has been ſpoken. T mean, by being he to-im- 


pute the great and miraculous work, of Reſur- 
reQion, to the force of Nature only ; or the 
explication of the manner of its -accompliſhmene, 
to the light of » Philoſophy. All that T' have faid, 
amounts but to thus much , That Philoſop helps 
us ſomewhat better to conceive of the leneſs of 
the thing: as Nature helps much-to illuſtrate its 
futurity, and- alſo in ſome-meaſure to exermplifis or 
repreſent 1t. ; | 2 
That Nature does thus, is clear, in the Judg- 
ment of Miniwtivs Felix, an Author of equalelegance 
and ſolidity, in what he wrote; only pity it is that 
he wrote no more. His words, to this 


reſurreftionem futuramannis nature 
meditetur. Sol dimergit, & naſti- 
tar; Aſtra labuntur, & redeunt. 
Florts occidunt, & reviviſcunt 1 
poſt ſenium, Arbuſta frondeſcunt 3 
Semina, non nif# cor My oY 
reſcunt : Ita Corpus i jt 
pulchro ] at arþo-es in byberno, 
0:14/tant irorem ariditate mentith. 
N:i4 ſeſtinas, ut crud# adbuc hyems 
reuivicat & vediat ? expeftan- 
4:7 nobis etiam corporis wtr oft. 
In Octay. pag. 113« 


purpoſe, are theſe, * See how emtive 
nature for our comfort ſtudies (to ex- 
hibit or — « Reſurreftion to come. 
The Sun ſets, andriſes again; the Stars 
go down, and return again; the Flowers 


fade, * and revive again; Shrubs, after 


the fall, have Leaves again ; Seeds, un- 


leſs they rot, ſpring not wp again ; ſo the | 
Body is the Grave conceals a greenneſs, as 
Trees in the Winter, under countesfeit 
drineſs. Why art thou ſo hafty, 4s if it 
conld revive and return, while rewtiſh Winter lafts? \ 
We muſt alſo wait for the Spring time" of the | Body, 
'Thus far he. Agd in the ſame way of ftting _w_ 
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the ReſurreQtion, by ordinary Revolutions and Reno- 


vations in Nature, do rhe pious and learned Fathers 


0. As Tertullian , Epiphanius, Ruffinus , St. Chry- 
Naſa, St. Ambroſe, St. Auſtin, Theodoret, Damaſcen, 
and others. 

Now juſt as'Nature ſhews the futurity ofthe Refur- 
reQtion, while it prettily adumbrates and res it 
to us, by various and lively Symbols and Refemblances ; 
ſo Philoſophy, another way, leads us into quick and 
clear Apprehenſions of its poſhbility : I mean, while 


it makes it evident, to ſuch as conſider, that a Body 


diſſolved, muſt ſtill exiſt inthe Mzxztes or little Par- 
ticles of it. And that the coarſeſt matter (even that 
of a cadaverous Body it ſelf) by a meer Phyſical change 
of its Modes or Qualities, may be made into a Sub- 
ſtance” moſt fine and” glorious, and yet be really. and 
eſſentially the very ſame it was. 

But till 1 fay, as before, - thgt this —_— 
as to the main of it, is*to be by the Hand of 
GOD. And if any will maintain, That it cannot 
be; it behoves them, as the Chriſtian 


(a) Philoſopher;has ſaid, ro ſhew that ( «) 4thmagoras, de refer. 


Ss (5 ; Ly od mort, p. 195, 196. The whol 
It IS, © &Jvyariy md ©4«g, # aCanns, either Treadfe b oy well work 


above GOD's Power , or againſt his ny Scholar's ſerious reading, 


Pleaſtre _ 7" xz ovyegayey, £0 'g4- 
ther together the fragments and ſcattered materials of 
dead Bodies, ahd to ennite them, ae3t Tho dv3pe muy o/cuom, 


for the Conſtitution or Inftauration of Mer. To hin ' 


it ſolely belongs, to give izdrp. ot 1H acue, to every 
_ - mt Ares 15.38. And _ his 
ixeiog and 'diſtingutſhing- Providence, im- 
poſſible it mult be, tha cube” Souls-ſhould all 
recover the proper Ingreditnts of their reſpeCtive: 
Bodies, out of rhat ynſpeakable blend and/ confuſion: 
into which they will be Tn, before the end of = 
» D World. 


”m_ 
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(s) I Ancor. 


World. But fince GOD will be pleas'd (to'help Na- 
ture ia the caſe) to put his Omnipotent Hand to the 
Work, we need not doubt but it ſhall be effeRed. 
Why ſhould it be thought a thing incredible with you, 
that God ſbould raiſe the Dead ? ſaid St. Paul, Ai, 
26.8. It any qne elſe were to raiſe them, the doing 
of it. mightwell be thought, 4752, z thing incredible. 
But ſince G OD will undertake it, why ſhould it be 
thought incredible? yea, even, my vuir, with you ;, 
that is, King Agripps, and Feſt#s; to, whom the 
Apoſtle was making his Defence, in open Court, 
at Ce/ares, Nor truly will the Queſtion ſeem im- 
proper, albeit they were Heathens:* For though 
the Expreſſion, above remembred, be true ; the Re- 
ſarrettion of the dead, is the confidence of Chriſtians ; 
none ever believed it fo fully and. firmly as they : 
yet that the very Erhnicks had a dim knowledge of 
it; and yielded a faint kind of aſſent or credit to it; * 
we have grounds upoh which to conclude. For 
Furſt, (a) Epiphantius tells us, That certain Nations 
had a cuſtom, to bring Meat and Drink + to the 
Graves of the Dead, and in token that they expeCted 
they ſhould one day, riſe, to invite them to it thus, 
"Arden 8 hire, gdys 5.9728, xj cupegrtrm. Ho, riſe again, eat, 
and drink and be glad. | 
And then Athewagoras informs us, That it was not 
only-the perſuaſion of Chriſtians,that the 


(5) 'Ov 9” ids grey Dead ſhall riſe again,but alſo.of (b)many 
ara) m nipers, «ms, Philoſophers. Andif they believed it, 
% x7 _— þ =o oil 2 no wonder that Nations ſhould do the 
——_— lame ; as being apt to be led by them,, 


and to. receive. their Inſtructions. ; As_they again 
ſurely would .not fail to recommend. a DoQrine of fo 
high a nature, and: excellent a uſe nnto. thoſe about. 
them. Let me mention. but. 'a few of thoſe -Philoſo- 

| phers, 
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 phers, whoſe commendation it is, that _ inclined 
ro a belicf of the Propoſition, "That the Dead ſhall riſe 
at laſt. | 
Demorritus was of this mind, as we learn from 
Pliny's checking him. for it (Nat. Hift. lib.7. cap.5 5.) 
Where he calls Democritss's Opinion of the Body's 
rifing again, a Yarity ; and argues not only againtt 
that, but alſo againſt the Soul's exiſting in a ſtare of 
Separation. 
Zoroaſter is ſaid to have taught, That there ſhall be 
a general ReſurreCtion of the Dead. And Clemens 
would make him a kind of Exrzeſt of it. For where 
(c) Plato relates of one Herns Armenius, That he was (c) Lii.ro, de 
ſlain in War, and lay ten days among the other dead © 
Bodies ;- and being taken away, and carried home to 
be buried, on the twelfth day, when he was laid upon 
the Funeral Pile, heroſe tolite again : (4) Clemens will (4)Stron. ls. 
have this Heras to be Zyroaſter. | F999. 
Plato, in his Phedo, concerning departed Souls, 
pronounceth, mA 1 des dprutr ), 0, xyvor) un HH mend muy, 
They come higher azain, and are made alive from the dead. 
And the fame thing he affirms in the very next words 
he WTItCS, mia 2% N Hf dmvavorroy 793 Carla. And 
a little after he inforceth what he ha@ ſaid, by a more 
confident Aflertion yer ; (e) Theſe things 
we acknowledge not becauſe we are deceived, 8) "Hud 0. aint Tein 
but becauſe there is indeed a returning to ** Samemuueyer ivnryTulls, 
life, and a reviving from the dead. 3,57 2 7% 97 78 dve- 
Whereupon Marſilius Ficinus declares , — * 3 7G. 
Videtur mortuorum reſurretionem waticis Us 
nari. He ſeems to foretel the Reſurreitian of the dead. 
And by and by adds, Tandem ingenii quadam fiducis 
reſurrettionem aſſerit. At length he a x oy the Reſurrettion 
with a kind of ingenious boldneſs. | 


D 2 Senecs 
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| -*Semeca does: not tell- Lecilias in plain terms, That 
the Dead ſhall rife ;. Yer he does very- little leſs, when - 
<Not cacti he writes to him in theſe words ; 
& 1tcuſamus, wan tyjex vitam, (f) Death, nhich we are ſo much afraid 
nes aiple; Finley boon ya of, and ſo loth to ſubmit to, does but in- 
cine deb rediions ane. MAGE: zerceps life, not take i Way... The day 
will come, that ſhall bring us to light again. 
—— #le that ſhall return to the Body, ought to go 
out of. it with an even mind. 
The Sroicks (how rudely ſoever fome of them 
diſputed againſt the RefurreQion , when St. Pau/ 
—_— it at Athens, and huft d and ſcorn'd both the 
eacher and his DoQtrine) did ever implicitly afſent 
to and maintain it. For they held, That the Fire of 
the General Conflagration,which is to happen,x7 meicty, 
at the time appointed; will be, aig z9>«env, a luſtrative 
or purifying Fire : and that the Effet or Conſequent 
of the Purgation it ſhall make,will be, az; Naxicunns, 


a new modelling F- the World, a reſtitution of the Uni- 
1 


verſe to its priſtine order, and of all Perſons to their 

guondam Conditions. So that herein, as Origen truly 

notes,. (g) Though they uſe not the Name of the Reſur- 
(2)Kir ws rettion, they declare the Thing, and allow it. 


v0uen Cwnv | 
TP + dyagiozo; woun, mn aezyyd 1 Innzn. Cont, Cell. lib, 5, 


Nor do the Peripateticks, in this matter , come 

behind thoſe of the Porch, if we may. judge *of the 

| Set, by one of their School; I mean Theopompus. 
c b) 1: Prem. Concerning whom, (h) Diogenes Laertius has recorded, 
4:5 _ That he faid, g drawn The 247%; 2 Ink durdhec, 
That Men (hall retarn to life, and be immortal. And 

he farther gives us to underſtand that one Eudemus 

Rhodius was of the ſame minJ, And that T heopompus 

his Opinion in this, was. x7! 73s Mdys;, azreeable Þ aq ] 
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the Wiſe Men. Andthat any of the Se&t weare now 


ſpeaking of, ſhould allerr the ReſurreQtion, may ſeem 


| les ſtrange, if Clemens of Alexandria his report be 


true; who tells the World, (7) That the Peripatetick 
Philoſophy depends upon the Law of Moſes, and the reſt 
of the Prophets. 


Now when Philoſophy bids thus very fair for the 
Body's ReſurreQtion, is it not great pity that famous 
Divines ſhould perplex the Article, by inſiſting upon 
Niceties ? Yet ſo ſome may ſeem to do (I mention 
not their Names in reverence to them) who will have 
the Cuttings of the Hair, and the Parings of the 
Nails, &c. to return to thoſe Bodies (when they ſhall 
riſe) from which they were once ſeparated. Bur one 
would be ready to think, that {o- great abundance of 
excrementitious Parts would be enough to make even 
a glorified Body deformed. 

»* It cannot be deny'd ifAdeed, but that the Apoſtle, 
diſcourſing of the Reſurreftion - of the Body, does 
poſitively affirm, 4 3 g3«gnv 9v7e, This corruptible muſt 
put on incorruption ; »; n wry fire, and this mortal 
muſt put on immortality, t Cor. 15. 53. But that does 
not argue, that every little thing, which at. any time 
was an appurtenauce of the Body, is to be reſtored to 


it when it riſerh. If the riling Body does but wholly 


ſpring up out of conſiderable parts of the former Bod 
on Fch Parts as ——_— for their Foie ſob. 
dity , Nc. could never go to compound any other 
humane or carnous Body) this may come up ſufh- 
ciently to the Apoſtle's meaning. For fo the raiſed 
Body may fairly be faid, to be this mortal, cloathed 
with 1immortality ; and his corruptible, indyed with 
ancorruption ; becauſe it will be the ſame with we 
VF 


Planoeias 5 
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Body which was put off at death. The ſame, I mean, 
in a lax and Evangelical ſenſe ; and as much the ſame 
(I may venture to fay) as our GREAT RE- 
DEEMER's was. For truly concerning His Holy x 
Body, who can make it appear, that ſome part (and 
a good part) of its moſt precious Blood, was no left 
on the Whips, and on the Pavement ;. on the Nails, 
and on the Croſs ; on the Soldier's Spear, and eſpe- 
cially on Calvary + after his moſt Sacred MAJESTY 
was riſen? And yet if it were fo, would it not 
ſtrongly evince, that the Body raiſed, need not be the 
ſame with the Body diſſolved, in a ftrit and nice, but 
only in a moderate or looſer acception of Identity ? 
Which if 16 might be allowed, whether it would not 
reſcue the Dottrine of the Reſurretion from ſome 
{ſeemingly harſh intanglements and amuſing difficul- 
ties, I leave to better Judgments to determin, being 
reſolved my ſelf not to be definitive. 

The Schools (as is well known)- are very ftri&& 
here ; contending that the Yame Numerical Body, fh 
the 'rigideſt ſenſe, ſhall riſe again. - That the Hairs, 
Nails, Blood and Humours , muſt all return to the 
Body, and riſe with it. But ther let it be noted, in 
check to this Opinion, that it can 1ll be reconciPd to 
another common one of theirs : That is to fay, rhat 
' a) 4q4ir. the Bodies of Saints ſhall all ariſe, (a) i» juvenili etate, 
Sm T1 ain youthful age, and be ejuſdem ſtature, of the ſame 
4'.1,2, ſtature or propartion. So that Infants and Children 

ſhall have their Bodies as large, as if they had died, 
in termino auamenti (to uſe their word) in the acme 
or full pitch of their perfe# Growth. Now if the ſelf 
ſame, or very Numerical Body; ſhall riſe at laſt ; how 
is it poſſible, that Bodies ſodifferent in Dimenſions and 
Quantity, at their Diſſolution, ſhould ever put on an 
equality of Stature at their ReſurreRion ? To affirm 
it, 
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it, is as much as to ſay, that the raiſed Body ſhall be ex- 
aQtly the ſame for Bulk and Quantity that it was; 
and yet be bigger than it was, as to Size ; and have 
- L* more in it than it had, as to Subſtance. Elſe how can 
loly Infant Bodies be improv'd into a parity with thoſe of 
and adult Perſons ? 
left The Orthodox Jews did of old believe there ſhould 
uls, @ Lc a ReſurreCtion. Though ſome Heretical ones de- 
(pe-W --4 and rejected it. And others were ſhort and erro- 
LY neous in the Faith of 'it, as not extending it to the 
not Þ 1atitude wedo, while they appropriated it to the Juf. 
the # 4nd others again were phanſiful or whimſical about 
Out it 5 Tf with that vain and odd conceit of 
y ' Miro 192 the wolutation of Caverns. ( Whereby 
aot BF they fondly imagin'd, that thoſe of them who were 
me # buried out of the Land of 1/7ael, ſhall be rolled through 
ul- F ſubrerrancous hollowneſles, to riſe in Canaan, or elſe 
ns FF could not riſe at all.) Though ſome, yea, many of 
them might be thus carried away ;, yet the ſound and. 
ict Þ orthodox Jews, I ſay, did ſteadily believe a general 
Mm I Reſurreftion of the Dead. And therefore in ſerious. 
iS, & perſuaſion ang expeQtancy of the thing, they us'd. to. 
he IF call the' Grave, 1 m2. the houſe of the living. To 
in F which (bythe way) our LORD might allude, when. 
to BF He would prove theReſurreCtion againſt the Sadaucees, 
at WF by that Paſſage out. of Moſes's Writings . (which they 
'c, © allowed, though they caſt. off the reſt of the Old Te- 
ve i ſtament) I am the GOD of Abraham, and the GOD, 
N iy of Iſaac, and the GOD of Jacob, GOD.is not the GOD, 
d, if of the dead, dine Corner, but of the Living. Where he 
ve & could not mean only, that the Seuls of thoſe Patri-. 
if F archs were then aliye_ (for that would have been no- 
W © juſt Proof of ard;anc yuper, the reſurreftion of the Dead.) 
d F But he meant, that the Bodies of thoſe tamous Men, 
(conſiderable pieces of the Individuals) without _ 
&Y 
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they could never recover the intire Perſonality they 
- once had, were to 'be reckoned among the tn, of 
living ; as being potentially alive, alive in GOD's Pur« 
poſe or Decree ; and mot certainly to be raiſed up, 
being aCtually revived it laſt. 

Burt that. which I mentioned the Jews Belief of the 
Reſurreftion for chiefly, is this : It” was an Opinion 
among them, That the Body which riſeth at the Re- 
ſurre&ion, ſhall commence and ſpring up from a Bone 
(in the Back) called ny. Which Bone the Rabbies 
will have to be incorruptible; and alledge the Pſalmiſt's 
words for it ; He keepeth all his Bones, Unum ex iis non 
conteretur, Dne of them ſhall not be broken, Pſal.34.20. 
Now though this be. nothing but an empty conceit, 
yet it gives us the meaſure of the Jews Thoughts in 
the caſe ; and plainly hints, That they were not cu- 
Tious, or much concern'd abont the fime Numerical 
Body's riſing again ; but deemed it ſufficient to have 
the riſing Body, made out of that Body which is laid 
dawn at death, or out of any part of it. 


9. Another Article of extraordinary conſequence, 
is, The Conflagration of the Earth. Of this the Goſpel 
ſpeaks ex _ , The Earth and the Works that are 
therein ſeal e burnt up, 2 Pet. 3. 10, A poſitive 
Predi&tion, fay the Atheiſtical and _Incredulous ; But 
how ſhall it be verified ? Where is there Fire enough 
to do it? Here Philoſophy aſſiſts again, by giving in 


molt fatisfaQtory Information. For it well aſſures us, | 
That there are vaſt Stores of Fire about the Earth, as 


well as Treaſuries of Fire it : Yea, that the little 
Pores of almoſt every Body, have abundance of this 
Element lurking in them. So that we may wonder 
that the fiery Principle does not forthwith break. out, 
and fet allon-a flame ; rather than that it ſhould'take' 
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Jace at laſt, and ſeizing upon the World: (I mean this as 
Ferreſtrial one) -burn-it up by a furious and inextin-+ 

"urs guiſhable combuſtion ; i# being (wmoulourE mel, as 

UP Epiphanins ſpeaks it) delug'd with Fire. 


the 10, In the Fifth place : The Goſpel gives account 
"ON if of « fer Puniſhment prepared for Reprobates, and of 
\c- Bf che ternity of that Fire which 15 to plague and tor- 
NC ment them. So we read in the Final Sentence, Depart 
s ER from me ye curſed into everlaſting fire, prepared, &Cc. 
SE An impoſſible thing , ſays the prophane Objettor. 
08 No Fire can burn for ever; for where ſhould be a 
0. ſupply of Fuel to continue it? Indeed: a great Pile 
It, # may make a great Fire ; and durable Fuel may make 
in a laſting oge. But that any Fire ſhould be everlaſting, 
U- # is not to be thought ; ir would want fit pab#/xm, or 
cal Þ matter to cheriſh it, and inable it to fubliſt. Were 
VE iF all Combultibles amaſſed together,. and made into 
id F one heap; were the whole Earth (as large as it 15) 
turned 1nto a fomes or aliment for it, it could not hold 
always. No, it muſt ſpend apace, and waſte and 
burn out into Cinders or Aſhes; and fo the Fire that 
dwelt in it, and preyed upon it, muſt be ſtarved and 
die. This is a Knot that Philoſophy unties with the 
ſt eaſe; and not only allows what our SAVIOUR 
as4aid, to be probable and true ; but adds confirma- 
tion to what he has authenticated, by caſting in the 
Overplus of its own authority. For it tells us there 
is a certain matter in the World, that burns of it ſelf, 
and will burn for ever. It is a Natural and Eſſen» 
tial Flame; Independent and Vital (I may fay) 
as being. able to ſupport and maintain it felt alive, 
without any kind of Fuel tq, preſerve and feed it : 
So fixt and permanent, that where it s got ether 
12 any good quantities, it-may bs om challenge 
OS i” 
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the Epithet of Unquenchable ; which is at once the 


dreadful Title and Property, whereby the Goſpel de- . 
{cribes that Infernal Fire that is to be the Inſtrument þ 
of the Damneds torture. Which muſt needs have , 
ſtrange force and vehemence in it to excruciate them ; If , 
as being of a moſt ſubtil and aCtive, and ſo of a molt © ; 
piercing, and raging Nature. 
11. Once more let us refle&t upon the Uſefulneſs of | 
Philoſophy. Ir is very great i reference to Divinity ; . 
that is, as itattends it in an humble ſubordination and ; 
ſervice. of its Intereſts. . Chxefly ja helping to. cleatF . 
up its Difficulties, and to keep Abſurdities fromM , 
mingling _ Fo mem 7 For tho | 
3m 2 84-0. (asthe learned Father truly ſays) (a)TheW | 
_ oe Doftrine of -ouwr SAVIOUR (whichM 
ala,JNrawus fox x} orgia ©87:; is the Marrow of all Divinity) be perfet?, © « 
aeznion?) prnomgin, + doe- and ſtands in need of nothing (to improve ( 
ToTiegy maui Tw ANTI, it) as being the Power and Wiſdom of ® 
an every megex,m TW GOD: Tet Philoſophy coming over to it, | 
a7" ainfs guns Argon ,cb.it makes not the Trath the ſtr 
env, x, Naxproyirn mas Nb | 4 = 6 JOY ORgeeT'y 
Meds x7) + dxndeiae HnCs- It makes ſophiſtical Argumentation a; ainſt i : 
ads, vearyuds cine G den) x; it weak; and by driving away deciiful MF) 
2pryuds i) dumair@&.Clem, wiles againſt Truth, may be called a neceſ-M* 
Alex, Strom. lib, |, ſary Fence or Fortification of the Vineyard. | 
But not to be tedious : . Mr 
Philoſophy, we. know, has ever-been reputed the W: 
Handmaid of Divinity.; and its Honour its, as well F] 


as-its Excellency, that it really is ſo. Ard indeed 
where true and ſubſtantial Philoſophy does intereſt 
it ſelf in.the Aﬀairs.of Theology, and ſerve it with a 
decent andreſpeCtful Miniſtry; it becomes of ſingular 
advantage. to 1t, For ghe molt perplext and intricate 
Problems it has. (provided they be explicable) are no 
where made fo clear and intelligible, as where: _—_ 
| pay 
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ſophy is- permitted or employed to intepret them, or 
cad in 6 aſſiſt in the Axpolicion of them. Whereas 
on the contrary, where that is ſhut out, there is too 
much cloudineſs and darkneſs within. Even familiar 
things are made confus'd and abſtruſe, and wrapt up 
in a nightſom and remedileſs obſcurity. 

This is obvious to any flight notice. For in ghoſe 
Theological Syſtems or Tractates, where Philo ophy 
has no place (as the Mahometaz, for inſtance) People 
are miſerably gulPd , and ſhamefully impoſed upon, 
by monſtrous Aſſertions; and that in common and 
ealie matters. . Yea, in many things, the grofſeſt Ex- 
"OM cravagances paſs with them for ſublime and ſolid 
tt:0 W Notions ; and the fulſomeſt Non ſenſe, for venerable 
Myſteries ; they wanting wherewith to diſtinguiſh 
uch betwixt them. And all becauſe they are > 21A0Topger, 
ec, deſtitute of Philoſophy ; which would afford them 
ove ſuch wmue, Rulesof Judgment, as would inable them 

of Fro diſcern what is true, and what is falſe ; and to 
 #,% take exatt meaſures of a juſt diſcrimination. 
er, That the Virgin MART conceived by ſmelling to 
na Roſe, and was afterwards delivered of Chrilt at 
/#ul'Þ her Breaſt. . That the Moon once ſlipt into Mahomet's 
ceſ-MSleeve. That in- the End of the World all _ 
74. ſhall die at the winding of an Horn, even Angels 
S themſelves. That the Accurſed then following Caiz 
as a Leader, ſhall carry their Sins in Satchels at their 
Backs ; the weight#f which breaking down the Bridge 
of Fuſtice as they go over it, the Delinquents, for their 
Puniſhment, ſhall fall into*a River of Fire that runs 
ugder it. What prodigiouſly dull and heavy Figments 
are theſe? Yet by the zealous Proſelytes of the Epilep- 
tick Impoſtor, they are embraced not only as Rario- 
nal and Conſiſtent, but even as Divine and Miraculous 
Truths. But were the light of Philoſophy let into the 
| 2 Alcorn, 
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Alcoran, it would ſoon chaſe away theſe, and all ſuch 
egregious and nauſeous Fooleries. And together with 
them, it would” fend blindneſs and ya—_ pack- 
ing too (which are their Parents and their Nurſes) 
making them flee before it, as Chaff ' before the 
Wind, or as the Shades of the Night before the 
Moraing Sun. 

And here if it might not be thought too unſeemly # 
a Tranſition, to paſs from the Twrkiſb to the Chriftian® 
Divinity ; it would not be impertinent to remark is 
defeQtiveneſs in Philoſophy likewiſe in one particular. 
How much better might, Hoc eff Corpus meum, This is 
m7 Body, have been underſtood ; both as to the creditF 

the Propoſition, and its influence upon Chriſtians, * 
if Philoſophy had paraphras'd or expounded it? For 
then the true Notion of an. Humane Body, ſhould 
have. ſhut out that numerous train of Abſurdities 
(beſides. many, and great, and intolerable Inconve- 
niences)- which have followed the literal acceptation of 
the words.. | 


r2. Theſe are a few ſlight touches upon the 
USEFULNESS of Philoſophy. They might have 
been greatly both multiplied and enlarged.. But being 
intent upon Brevity, I fay nd more of that. nature, 
Oaly as 1 go along, give me kave to drop this Note 
by the way ; Whatan auſpicious Providence is it, that 
has made ſome Perſons for {aver years paſt,. ſo in-® 
defatigably ſtudious in Philoſophy, and has crown'd 7 
their Scudl'es with fuch happy ſucceſs ! It looks as it? 
GOD had ftrange kindneſs tor us, and deſigned to 
enrich and honour this Age with a very choice Blef- 
ſing; even with a clearer underſtanding, not only of 
Us but in Divinity it felf, than the World has yet 


Not 
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| Nor need we wonder that Philoſophy ſhould advance 
and flouriſh even among our ſelves ; conſidering what 
encouragement it has lately met with. 


For whereas it is recorded - (4) lian, Redo _ Naga 
, mes A ei I» $1T%v, 
as a ſignal ReſpeCt to Philo a nn NnleG 3 —_ . = 

mers, Var, Hiftor, lib. 7. 


Ceſar us'd to call at 4rifts's 
Pompey, at Cratippns's : we have ſeen , 31 
a Renowned MONARCH of our * * 
own, ſhew higher Favour,and give better Countenance, 
to that honourable and uſeful Sort of Men. Por be- 
ſides that he erected them into a famous and well- 
contriv'd Society ;. that they might be aROTAL one 
too, he was pleaſed to make HIM SELF Their 
PATRON and Ther HE AD. 


13. Now we being in theſe hopeful thriviag Cir- 
cumltances, it behoves us- to be careful, that it may 
not be with us in this Caſs, as it frequently and un- 
fortunately falls out in others, That we Abuſe not Phi- 
loſophy, which grows ſo faſt and high in noble Improve- 
ments. For ſuch is our looſe and unruly temper, that 
from fulneſs we commonly run into wantonneſs, turn- 
ing our rich Plenty into Riot and Exceſs. It will be 
wiſdom to reſtrain or ſuppreſs this humour, and to 
keep our ſelves free from its evil predominance : elſe 
our very Remedy may become our Diſeaſe ; and we 
may ſurfeit and be ſick of that wholſom medicine 
which the 'ae/«5&, or great Phyſician of our Minds, 
has given us to help their pitiable Infirmities. 


14.. And upon this account of Abuſing Philoſophy, 
they are mightily ro blame that Shght it :. I mean, 
by ſpeaking or thinking little and unhandſom things con- 
rang, it. Too many there are of the fe Stamp, 
that Speak Pireober— | of Philofophy.. "They os 

wn. 
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down as needleſs, and condemn it as ſuperfluous ; and 
tell us, there's no cauſe to trouble our ſelves about it, 
we having an higher and better Do&rine among- us, 
which came down from Heaven. Theſe are crooked 
Reflections, and gariſhly made, upon no grounds, 
and without reaſon.” The language (at beſt) but of 
Prejudice or Ignorance, Miſtake or Inadvertency. 
For though the Word from Heaven be infinitely 
preferible ro Humane Learning ; yet the one is molt 
neceſſary in conjunCtion with the other : Elſe we may 
believe the Wiſe GOD would not have given us both : 
But ſince he has done ſo, it concerns-us to take heed 
of lighting either. To reje&t Philoſophy upon the 
account of Scripture, is juſt as diſcreet, as to reſolve all 
Induſtry into Providence ; and to take no thought in 
the leaſt for our-elves, becauſe GOD careth for us. 
Juſt as rational as it would be for a Man to throw 
away all Candles, becauſe there is a Sun ; or to put 
one of his Eyes out, becauſe he has two. 

Clemens of Alexandria, upon ſtrict Examination, 
will ſcarce be found clear of this Overſight. Not that 
he was for baniſhing or caſting out Philoſophy (he 
uſed as much of it as any Father) but he ſpake dif- 
paraging words concerning it : he diminiſht it greatly, 
and detrated from it, by making it of a Baſe and Dia- 
bolical Extraftion, For he fetches its Origin di- 
retly from Demons, and talks as if lewd and laſcivious 
Spirits were the Authors of it ; while they imparted 
it to Women, and theſe to Men (as Sampſon's Para- 
mour did his Riddle to the Philiftizes.) Thus fays 


(a) *navn- he in one place; (a) Philoſophy was not ſent from the 
pie 5 ix «- LORD ; but came into the World, ftoln and delivered 
mann Te 

Kveiv. dx jA28 naerHon, } myg xxiffs dodrion, UT iy Sraws, 3 dy 1n®.wa- 
Sy 7 + aanSe{2; x) ww rgmayurd ya; os auTy madTa iromdenn, &c. Strom, lib 1. 
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by « Thief. Whether therefore ſome Power or Angel 


aving learned ſomewhat of the truth, and abiding not 
in it, inſpired theſe things, &c. Andin 


another place ; (4) The Angels , whoſe (4) "Or &yyaror it + dr 
lot was above , being fallen down into whey nggnes, wnxas- 
Pleaſures , decl.red Secrets, and ſuch 917M &s iidbods, Yeimy me 
things as they knew, to Women ; while <tr F urattr, ton + 


other Angels would rather have conceal'd 
them, and reſery'd them till the coming 


tis oor autay dyium, xpuT- 
Toymoy ff diver dyyinay, 
Ke mor 5 Tyour wy is Þ oy 


of the LORD. And from thence did the yg mygeriar. iniivuw 5 4 
Dottrine Fi Providence flow , together were; dzoxania ijpon, 2 
iſc 


with the d overy of high thing s. I would ns KETYO pov 
fain believe that he relates che fanciful Strom. 4b. 5. 

conceits of otheis, rather than his own 

Opinion or Judgment. And I meet with a certain 
Paſſage, in the (6) Firſt Book of his Srromata, that 
hints. as much. For ſpeaking there of the Greek 
Philoſophy , and ſaying, A# Philoſophy was inſpired 
by certain inferiour Powers , he brings it in with an 
Yr: Vananganm, ſome have thought ſo. And ſay Js 
that iu 9 Aracbas mu wor ices, it Was ſet 4 foot by + 
Devil ; he makes way for it, with 5 dvr Gincr), 
as others will have it. But whether this learned Per- 
ton ſpake his own ſenſe, or other Mens, or both at 
once, we have another as learned as himſelf, who pro- 
nounceth much better, and more truly 


&mxgAv\is, 


b)Pag.309. 


in thecaſe; namely, (c) Whatever Phi» ﬀqP\(£) '2 04% 38 aunic md- 


rigan. Orig. cont. Celſum, 


loſophers have ſpoken well, GOD mo fled 7% % lou ghd; nbdar], ipe 


zo them. By the light and uſe of their |; - 
Reaſon; that is, not by immediate * * 
ſupernatural Inſpiration :. It wasthe produtt of Study, 
not of Revelation. According to which high Deriva- 
tion of Philoſophy from GOD himſelf, we are obliged 


Which 
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Which that we may do, we muſt ſo inwardly 
eſteem and value it, as by no means to flight it in 
our thoughts. For mean and unworthy hts 
will ſoon break out into low and CO _ es. 
Let none therefore depretiate or vilifhe Phi ofophy, 
ſomuch as in thought. He that does fo, deſerves to 

be ery me} a —_— And accor- 
tes ole al toad JS e 1s ſtigmatized b 
Þ. — Cs "ha. a), Plato markt out De a Oitifl 
24" dy grfgcomy vow num ipar- ſneaking. Soul, that is ſunk. below 
mr 7). In Amator, the Dignity of his raiſed Species ; 
and in token of his degeneracy ſhould 
write, MAN, no longer. And moſt juſtly. For 
he that is fo filly as to deſpiſe Philoſophy, does 
thereby condemn the improvement of Reaſon ; and 
conſequently ſets his mind againſt Reaſon it ſelf, 
the ſpecifick perfeQtion, as well as the Crown and 
Glory of Humanity. And why ſhould he wear the 
Title of that Nature for an Ornament, who is an 
Enemy to its excellency ? 


. T5. But beſides ſuch wenta! and verbal wrongs that 
are done to Philoſophy, which amount to aconſide- 
rable undervaluing of it: there are alſo real and aug! i 
abuſes put upon it, to the unreaſonable prejudice of 
our ſelves, and that, while we make it miniſter to 
vanity and extravagance. And this is done Two ways 
chiefly. 

The Firſt is, When we ſet it too low, and depreſs 
it beneath its generous Worth. When we inflave it 
to Phanſies and ridiculous Whimlies. When we put 
it upon the Inveſtigation of things that are zot ; or 
if they be, are but Smoke and Shadows; not worth 
the thinking of, much leſs the ſearching after. And 
here the Schools are more than a little to bs. 

or 
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For they ſometimes contend de /an4 Caprinz, about 
great and loud nothings: and debate and wrangle 
with heat and fiercenels, upon the moſt empty and 
frothy Queſtions. Thus ( to inſtance in the matter 
of Angels) they diſpute whether an Angel can be 
moved locally or no. And yet at the ſame time, 
their Philoſ6 hy will not admit an Angel 7o be in 
4 place. Ant yet they ſtill go on to argue , whe- 
ther it be moved from place to place, pertranſeundo 
media, by paſſing through the intermediate places. .And 
then they farcher Query, Whether (if an Angel 
moves through intermediate places) it be done, iz 
tempore, vel i-inftanti, in time, or in an inſtant : and 


* { whether he cannot as ſoon move from one Pole 


of the World to the other ; as croſs a Room not 
ten Foot wide. This is to trifle with Philoſophy, 
to put tricks upon it, or to tantalize it. To ſtarve it 
under the pretence of treating it : or to make it a 
Chamelion, and to feed it with Air. It is — 
to ridicule its Gravity : and to turn its Glory into 
ſcorn and contempt. To pull it down from its 
glittering and ſtately 'Throne of Reaſon, and to 
place it amongſt the Vaſſals or Lacqueys to humor ; 
by tying it to wait upon empty impertinencies, with 
uneaſlie ſervility. People that do thus affront and 
abuſe Philoſophy, by ingaging” it (as I may fay) 
in lamentable « Atl ; 10 Dnntig out thin and 
Cobweb notions, in cutting up lean and aiery nice- 
ties, and in ſearching into ſuch jejune and for- 
ry Queſtions, as afford little or nothing worth its 
regard ; do thereby lefſen and degrade themſelves, 
as well as that. And that fo far, that I know not 
how to call them, nor what ſufficient names of 
Diminution to- beſtow- upon them. They are Sons 


of Sophiſtry, Pragmatical Speculators, Promoters of 


F Subtilties, 
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Subriltics, Metaphyſical Brokers, DifleQtons. of Ide: 

FaQors for ES Problematical Coiners. Th 
are Fanaticks in Philoſophy, and Cenſpirators. agai 

it, and Perfecutors of it, and Wormsand Morhs to 
ir; and of ue; GT ne rakes? Ward- 
robe, are for :eating and {po is | 
__ They are Men that ſcek for Knors So 
ruſhes; and if-they cannot find them there, will be 
fure to make them. That will beat folid ing, 
as thin as a Superficies; mince it as ſmall as Ma« 
thematical Points ; grind it iato fineſt - Powder of 
Atomes ; . turn it firft wto ſhadows, and then into 
nothing. In a word , whatever they ſcem to ver, 


they are but meer Skeletons. or Ghoſts of Philoſo- # 
phers ; which commonly haunt wife Notions, | till 


they fright them out of their Wits. And whate- 
ver they ſeem to «o, 'they- make but a noiſe and a 
great pother; and in the duſt” that they raiſe, ma-. 
ny times loſe what they purſue. So that at beſt 
they are but Cyphers, or inſignificant Perfons; idle- 
when they are moſt attive ; and uſeleſs when 

are moſt ftudious ; and that I may borrow their fu 
charatter from * Plato in ſhort, gauaginy prcmgirms,. 
they only tirele rattle in Philoſophizing. 


16, The Second way of abuſing Philoſophy aZually, 
is by forcing it upon the contrary extreme. 
raining it too much, and ſtretching it too far, 


and ſcrewing it too high. By aſcribing ſuch a migh>j 
a= 


ty influence to it, as ( is:conceited ) may help 

ture over all kind of. Difficulties: or put her into 

a. way of folving every Phezomenon almoſt, by her 

own intrinſick force and vertue, by her own. eſta- 

bliſht Laws. and Conducts ; without. recourſe to. 

any other Principle or Oeconomy. As if _ it 
06S, 
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does »a7y things, it maſt rherefore do: al; and no- 
thing could be' wrought without its efficiency. By 
which means, it is nor only arm'd with an energy, 
far above what ir can ni ly claim ; and preſumed 
efficacious beyend all its proper Ability can extend 
to-: but moreover is {er up in oppoſition to Provi- 


- 


BS2h | 


8. < 


ul. & dence, and made to derogate from a Power, that is 
be & infinitely ſuperior to its own; by challenging to its 
ag, & {elf what that alone is able to effeft. Or if it be 
la. © not. made to arrogare ſo much to it ſelf, as down- 
of & right to claim the power of Miracles ; yet then it 
to &-is ſuppoſed to intermeddle too far in the working 
be, | of them: and {© to iatrench upon Omnipotence, 


ſo. & where it does not exclude it. 
til And therefore that cavilling or captious ObjeCtion 
te. i againſt the Philoſopher, wich Plazo complains of, 
| a Bapplied to him chat runs Philoſophy roo, high, and 
1a. Facrributes too great a virtue to it ; may pals for an 
allowable Cenfure, in ſome meaſure at leaſt * That *"0n 14 
he ſearches into things above and below, and minds wrines #, 
not the GODS. To which reproof too many are 74 wa yi; 
obnoxious ( though ir be fi tly thrown our at $7" 4 
random alſo, and in its wild projetion ſometimes uieh yorker? 
hits ſuch as do not deſerve it.) They are fo intent 44 ” 
upon infertor Cauſes, as to - overlook the Supreme. * 
[And that where his hand is not only immediately 
ingaged, but alſo in a manner even vitibly operative, 
by way of Divine or ſupernatural a 
But they that impute too much. to Philoſophy, 
© however they may think they befriend and honour 
it ; they thereby do it very great diſſervice. For 
white they cry it up more than they ought ; they 
a. & make others [light it, and give it than its due. 
A curious Statue that is Gelicuely wrought, finely 

5 a a. 

2 quiſitely 
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quifitely graven or carved : How many does it take, 
and how mightily does it pleaſe them ! But let this 
pretty Artificial Piece be converted to an Idol, and 
dreſs'd out, and ſet up to be gripped ; let more. 
be faid of it than is-really true, and more aſcribed 
to it than it poſſibly can do: and this turns the vas-. 
lue they had for it before,- into ſcora and hatred ; 
making nothing more vile and deteftable than it. 
Even fo the ealieſt and readieſt way to depreſs Phi-.F 
loſophy beneath its .true worth, and to bring it 
down into diſeſteem, not to ſay, into loweſt con- 
tempt with Meng is for them to idolize it (as it. 
were) and adore it, by applauding it extravagaatly, f 
and elevating it beyond its. proper - merit and capas þ 
city. For ſo they who before had a meet reſpe&t 
and veneration. for it, will quickly deſpiſe it, and, 
even {well with antipathy and indignation. againſt 
it, Let all that are too great admirers. of it, con« 
{ider if thus they be not enemies to. it, and preter=. 
iateational detraQors. from it. | 
Thus ſome Devotoes and. oyerweening Magnifiers, 

of it, da ſalve the. overthrow of Sodom. Philoſophis. 
cally, They will. have nothing at.all of miracle in. 
it; but hold, it was conſumed by Tempeſt. .. Acci- 
dental Lightnings,. that. is,, from. Thunder-clouds, 
above, kindled.. ſubterrangous Fires . about it ; 'the 
ground. whereon that City. was, built,., being of a 
very bituminous ſubſtance. But they who. ſhall F 

ruſe the ſad Story of the Calamity, and well ob-% 
Hem the. ſpecial hand that. G OD is noted to . have in 
it :. and allo ſeriouſly conſider. the ſolemn. Dialogue! 
betrwixt. HLI M. agd Abraham about it ; and the won»: 
derful deliverance of. righteous Lox from. it : . muſt, 
certainly be of another Judgment, than to think it 
Rroceeded. from. nothing but Lightnings in the Airy 
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and Sulphureouſneſs in the Earth ; and that it was 
the ſimple effeft of a meer natural Cauſality. And 
truly that one expreſſion, * The LORD rained * Gn. 19-24- 
upos Sodom Brimſtone and Fire from the LORD out 
of Heaven, does. plainly intimate, that it was Mi- 
raculous. | 
Others bear us in hand, that there was nothing 
extraordinary ia the deſtruction of Pharaoh and his 
 & mighty Army : but that they were drowned by 
EF pure overſight, and thecommoncourſe of thoſe famed 
Waters. Entring the Bay, that is, when the Flood. 
was. withdrawn, and the Waters at an Ebb ; . they 
marched too far, and careleſsly continued too long. 
therein : even till the retired Sea, returning upon . 
# them in an impetuous Tide, ſwallowed up the King 
| and his Hoſt in an Inſtant, A likely ſuppoſition ! 
when we are told expreſsly from the Mouth of 
GOD, That he divided the Red Sea IM? into 
arts, or Segments, P/al. 136. 13. Where the 
| Ten "Tradition is, That the Sea was divided into 
welve Cuts, according to the number of the Twelve 
Tribes; and fo every Tribe paſſed through the Chan- 
nel-in a Lane by it ſelf. But however that be nice. 
and humorous (as is their other conceit, that ſeventy. 
two Angels juſt, aſſiſted in the Miracle ; becauſe the 
Nineteenth , Twentieth, and One and Twentieth - 
Verſes of the - Fourteenth of Exodus, do each of them 
- contain ſo many Letters) yet that the Red Sea was 
aftually parted aſunder, is clear from GOD's-Com- 
mand to Moſes, at the Sixteenth Verſe of that Chap-- 
ter ; Lift thou up thy Rod, and ſtretch out thine hand 
over the Sea, and DIVIDE it. And accordingly is 
is. ſaid at the One axd Twentieth Verſe, eI0n wpy 
the Waters were DIVIDED. $a divided, that as.we 
read in. the. following Verſe,, they were a Wall to 


them. 
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#9 them on their right hand, and on their left. Which 
expreſſion, to them that conſider the firuation of che 
Red Sea, and the courſe of journeying the 1/ractites 
were then in ; does plainly diſcover, that the Wa- 
ters at their ng through them, were perfe&ly 
divided. Elſe they could not have had them on 
both hands of them at once, at leatt not as a Wal 
to them. And that the Waters of hat Sea, were 
as much divided as Warers could be ; is farther ma- 
nifeſt from what occurs in the Story of 1/raels paſ- 
ſage over Jorden. Where it is ſaid, That the Wa- 
ters ( of that River ) which came down from above, 
flood and roſe up upon an heap : and thoſe that came 
down towards the Sea of the Plain, failed, and ® 
were cue off, Joſh. 3, 16. So that if the Waters of 
the Red Sea were but ſerved thus, they. could not 
poſſibly be more really divided. And that chey were 
thus "Serfy is pla from the Teſtimony of the 
HOLY GHOST, YJoſfb. 4. 23. The LO R'D your 
GOD aried up the Waters of Jordan from before 
you, wntil ye were paſſed over, as the LORD you 
GOD aid to the Sea. 

Nor is it improbable (by the way) that proud 
Chencres ( that Egyptian Monarch, who at laſt was 
overwhelmed with the Waters of this Sea ) might 
derive his obſtinacy (the occaſion of his ruine ) 
from what we are now ſpeaking of: I mean from 
his ſetting Philoſophy too high. He might be ſtrong- 
ly opinion'd, that Moſes's Works were no Wonders * 
at all; no more than what Nature' her ſelf could * 
do, if manag'd by Philoſophers. And then Jannes, 
and Jambres, and the Magical Crew, { Pharaoh's 
Philoſophers ) pretending imitation of the Man of 
GOD, by their Juggling Tricks, might confirm'the 
Tyrant in his miſtaken thoughts; and convince him 

; that 
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that he made a right J fg Brtmder 
believed them to be of an ordinary ftrain, and 
them to the Accounts of Nature and Philo 


© tmoger JR wg the yy 4 
3 bay LP hah 15 gw... 2p 


ng. For know! 
Ns Rovel ourt, he cou = 


had ſingular Advantages; and un 
them (as he had reaſon to think 
well outftrip his notableſt Antagonilts, 
upon oe Ae + Reo of his Education. And 
inn 7 ogy yo us, 'Thathe ® xr- : a ng A FAomalag 
wo av & khggTHTHE, 
pe nay a>, 1 Skye "+3-—as 
i all the Wiſdom of the Egyptians. + AR. 7. 22. 
vo Wiſdom, the ſame Philo gives 
- Account. of, in. his / Moſes. And' 
chereſore Pharaoh might juſtly cake Gim to be more 
Skilful than any of +4:s Philoſophers; and yer pre- 
fume, that rhe Works. hai he excelld all his 
artfal,, Men, were ' not owing to Divine Power ;. 
bet to ſome knack he had of ordering Nature more 
dexreroufly , than they could do. And thus the 
prejudice once fj up, ht be deeply rooted 
1n the Prince's Mind.. And therefore, though he 
felt as well as _ the mighty Prodigies ( for they 
were wer Ep Ctive, as well as ſtupendious ) yet 
it out a long time againſt them. Nor 
was - he at laft have buckled to releaſe the He-- 
brews, had not frightful Death ſhown it ſelf on 
the Tragical Stage; and alſo come up” ſo near him, 
ro to ſtrike his Firſt-born.and Heir appareat to the 
rown.. 
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And the ſame thing is atteſted by Origen of the 
Egyptians in general thus far, That they did not 


look upon 


(a) Tis © Muowvos 7h 
eggies Joyduers & muTwas 
devewares, ganxerTres of” av- 
T5 puree x, pw Wig Joreuct 
142016yau, Cont, Celſ, Lib. 3« 


Life. 


Moſes as doing the ſtrange thi 
did, by power from aboye. 


he 
(4) Thi 


( ſays he ) they do not abſolutely deny 


the Wonders wrought by Moſes , ye 


they declare they were done by deluſion, 


aud not by Divine ftrength. A 


the 


Sorcerers or Magi taught them as 
much ; ſays the learned Jew that wrote Moſes his 


And therefore when his Rod was turned into 


a Serpent, and the Multitude of SpeQtators ( among 
whos was the King himſelf and his egg; were 
ſtruck at once with amazement and fear, inſomuch 
that they fled : the ſame Writer brings 
in the (6) Sophiſters and Magicians, 
ſpeaking thus, Why are you affrighted ? 


(6) Eoprgnyj od” Gore x, Ma- 
21 migeyacerey, Tm nam- 
Ano tm s nuers of 
Tum dpurrmTmos tyorlu, 
£4 yeourds Tixry Jvw- 
wes of owoiey, Philo in 
vit, Mef. 


they were ver 


we are not ignorant of ſuch things, but 
uſe the like Art our ſelves in pub, 


Intimating , 


lick, 
they thought Moſes 


wrought the Miracle by pure. Leger- 
H— , or Magical Clat:, 
ſed. Which is alſo farther inſinuated 


wherein 


by that Proverbial Taunt , wherewith they flouted 
the renowned Heroe (as we find it in the Talmnd ) 


Thou bringeft Straw into Afra: that being 


a placein 


Eoypt where Straw abounded. M it was 
vain for him to play Hocus-Pocus Tricls, or to 
praftiſe Inchantment, in a Land fo ſtockt with the 
ſame already. 


Nor .can I pals by thoſe ſawc 


Reflections, that 


lewd Celſus makes (in favour of Philoſophy) upon 
our SAVIOUR's Miracles ; though it carries me 
a little farther ſtil] out of my way, to take notice of 
hisBaſencis. They were much ſuperiour to the Won- 


ders 
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ders of Moſes. Yet” that rude Epicerean would fain 


argue them down into the hateful Rank of Preſtigious 
Impoſtures, and make the HOLY JESUS no better 
than a Conjurer. Yea, having _ the ſacred 
Story by the end, of our LORD's Flight into Egype, 
he perverts it moſt ſhamefully, to make it countenance 
that black and helliſh Reproach which he would- have 
faltned on his GLORIOUS MAJESTY, For he 


blaſphemouſly affirms , That he was 
(4) brought up in an obſcure manner, and 
being Lett for 4 Servant thither, grew 
Shilfl in the ſtrange Feats of that 
and then returning from 


"Nation ; 
the Feats he could do, gain'd 


thence, by 
Aad yet ſtill (fays the Wretch in ano- 


ther placghhe was but a (b)Fuggler,and 
as ſuch a one, went up and down 4; 


(4a) biem 33 any oxime 
Fagirms, wongriowns 65 At 
wihor , dirauiar TWor mes 
exdirr, a 2 imreadeiys 
uy NN incirag mis Iirduers 
iavriy arayediorm, Orig, 
cont, Cel, lib. 1, 


(b) *I) % O87 wats Sue 
e361 pers £5, id, ib, 


as 
his 
Into 
Dng 
7ere 
uch 
-o himſelf the Name and Repute of « GOD. 
ed ? 
but 
ick 
ſes 
el 


nourably begging, and getting his liveli= 
hood by what he could do by Sleight-of-hand. Now 
whither tends this? Why, as it is all but a Caft of 


_ Celſus's profound Philoſophy ; fo the drift of it was 
ed but to advance Philoſophy, and fer it too high : to 
ed exalr it, that is, above the Chriſtian DoQtrine, and 
a) to maintain it in way of Oppoſition to that. 

as And thus, (ro come home to our purpoſe at laſt) 
bon Some have ſer Philoſophy too high, in reference tothe 
to Flaod ; T mean that great and general Flood, whic! 


= a diſaſtrous period tothe Firſt World. For they 
eld it proceeded from Second Cauſes, in ſuch a man- 
ner as reflets upon the Firſt : in ſuch a manner, that 


when, to do the greater honour to Philoſophy, they at- 
” tempt,by the help of it,to explain how ; the Explication 
of tevoully impeaches Scripture, and charges it very 


y and unhandſomly ; "__ by no GEmenvs 
en 


endured. For though Philoſophy (as has been fas : 
be cmincntly ſerviceable to Dwigity 3 and that in its" 
nobleſt and moſt important Articles : unleſs they be 
fuch as are abſolute eries (and {o naturally as 

gun ntirapar amy nyo mor 
are 11 thle to: yer it muſt nat beallow? 
_— with x in the leaſt; eſpegi 
xn its holy Foundations or Principles , the | 
_ = bo the band y=u_ CL , 
over her Mi : al Torgeeing er » prou | 
domineer in her Station of Qbedience. EM? ; 


17. And this is too much the Fault of The Theory 
of the Earth. It pends too hard againſt. the Sacred 3 
Scriptnres, and advances to an iatrenchment .upon Þ* 
Divine Revelation. Which willevidently appear,- in. 
ſeveral Particulars, inthe Sequel of our Diſgourſe. 


18, It abounds.--with Philoſophy indeed ; and-the 
Philoſophy it contains ;is well deliyered. But it is. 
not juſtly \regulated,, and kept within due Limits. 
For it runsifo faſt, and is driven ſo far, that it. treads 
unſeemly , and unſufferably too, _ the heels af |} 
Truth ; even of that moſt Divine and Infallible Truth. 
which was ſpoken by GOD ; and therefore to-be.infi-. 3 
nitely reverenc'd of Men. | 


19. Now this Irregularity I apprehended ſo great, * 
that the reverenceI bearito.that Holy Volume, whole *© 
Contents are no other than the ines of Heaven, 7 
ingaged me in drawing up : the enſuing Exceptions,. 
and then in publiſhing them. "Though .I muſt own 
too, that-I was.much encouraged inthe Undertaking, 
by the Theoriff's ingenuous and frank Invitation :» 
4, me) (a) Hboſoever, by folid'Reaſons, will ſhew: me in an Er- 


ror,.. 
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and uhdecehor the, 1 ſhalt be very much obliged to 
Yr This I ſhall endeavour ro do, with all Since-' 
rity ; and that only as a Friend and Servant to Truth. 
And therefore with ſuch Candour , Meezkneſs and 
mer as becotries one who aſſumes and glories 
i fo fair « CharaQter i And alſo with fuch R 
tothe Virtno/ar who wrote the Theory ; as tnay ceſtific 
{ co the World, that I efteett his Learning, while TI 
* queltion his. Opinion. 


1 


- 
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20, And that our Work may be done with the more 
eaſe and order, it ſhall be proſecuted in a Method cut 
% FF out to our hands ; and ſhaped according to that Re- 
a = capitulation of the Theory, which we find ſet down 
in 


in the Second Book, and the Ninth Chapter, in theſe 

words : . 
That there was a Primitive Earth, of another Form 
from the preſent , and inhabited by Mankind till the 
he Deluge: That it had thoſe Properties and Conditions 
s that we have aſcribed to it, namely, « perpetual Equinox 
b5.. and Spring, by reaſon of its right Situation to the Sun; 
ds = was of an Oval Figure, fi. the exterior face of it 
of froth and uniform , without Mountains, or a Sea: 
h. That in this Earth ſtood Paradiſe, the Dottrine whereof 
_ cannot be underſtosd, but upon Suppoſition of this Primi- 
= tive Earth and its Properties. Then, That the Diſ- 
= ruption and Fall of the Earth into the Abyſs which 
ty, 7 lay under it, was that which made the Univerſal De- 
= luge, and the Deſtruftion of the Old World : And, 
l, 3 That either Noah's Flood, nor-the preſent Form -of 
the Earth, can be explained in"any other Method that is 
rational , nor by other Cauſes that are intelli- 
gible. Theſe are th Vitals of the Theory, and the 
Primary Aſertions, whereof I do freely profeſs my full 


Belief. 
G 2 Againſt 
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theſe Aſſertions , my Exceptions ſhall be. 
hve [ppt pet. nat in which they ſtand. 


21. So much for the Firſt Cha j Ich nay 
be reckoned as an IstrodutFion to followi 
courſe. Which if any ſhall look uponas a Col 
of Notes ſomewhat confuſedly put together, rather 
than a formal, .well Treatiſe, they will-en- 
tertain the beſt or trueſt Ideaof i it, 
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CHAP. Il. 


1? If i. The Hypotheſis of rhe Exrch's Formation fated. 
"oak 2. The firſt Exception ag «inſt it, It would bave 
her taken up roo much time. 3.7 he World being. made in 
en- 


Six Days. 4. How there might be Light and Days, 
before there was aSun. 5. 4 Proof that the Crea- 
tion was perfeited in Six Days time. 6. Numeral 
Cabbaliſm caxnot overthrow: it. ; 7. The Jews is 
Cabbalizing, fl owed a Literal meaning to Scri-- 
prure ; only they ſuperadded « Myſtical one, zever 
contrary to it. 8. Though were there 4 Cabbala, 
deftruftive to the Letter of Moſes's Story of the 
Creation, that would not invalidate the Argument 
 alledged.. 9. 'Moſes's Account of the Creation, runs 
not wpon bare Numbers, but upon Time. 10. What 
ccount the Chriſtian Church has made of the 
abbala. 11. How it diſcovers its own Vanity. 
12. The Literal ſenſe to be kept togin the Story of the 
Creation. 13: Where Scripture: ſpeaks {o as not to 
be underſtood Literally, it 5s umes for plaia- 


P. nels lake. 
'N A $ every ing had a Beginning except One ; 
I mean, moſt and 


ESSENCE, who gave Being to- all ; fo the Earth, 
'the reſt, had its Origia likewiſe. This, 
none Infidels, or Anti-Scripeuriſts, can doubt ; 
the Article ame Ir age upon no leſs than Divine, 
which is the molt firm, and unqueſtionable Evidence. 
Could any Doubt of this Matter offer to form it ſelf 
m our Minds; and to ſettle there, the very firſt Verſe 
«wm ap dann , would not fail to drive it out from 


- But 


Ew 
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But then as to the Wy of the Earth's Formati 1, 
we are more at a fs, as being not: ſo ſarisfaRtorily 
inſtruQted concern: ng it Here Providence ſeems tt 
have left us to our ſelves ; aind for the improve 
of both; 'remits us to the Conduct bf Philoſaphic 
Learning, in ſome meaſure, and 20 our own Ji 
ments. Only we muſt be careful that the fea” 5 re 
frame, be congruous to the Truths that came down 
from above ; arid are; 6r ſhould 'be- the: Fouchfione 
of all Hypotheſes among Chriſtians; +W hich,. becau 
the way. of the Earth's' Formatioh,: acoordityg to the 
Theory, is not 3. it overthrows the' firſt vita tat Aﬀſer. 
tion ; which 'is this, There was « Primitive Eurth c 
another Fortin from the preſeer, od habired S5 | 
mat omen The latter Clauf& of-it,-couchs 

ty" rhe Earth's bein LY Detupe, ww 

a” not Gueſtivn.- of ir canon Ac 

by eaſt the-Mimwey of the Eatth's Rifey x 

the Theory #cribes'to itz overturns it." It is-ſippdſed 

to: have thas. 
«| The whole yratterof che Barth and ſublumarf Hea: 
vehs. being -onfaledly+ blended together, ini-onefluid 
Maſs or Chaos ; the ah and heavier thereof 
ſunk down to-the middle of it (as to the Ceatre. of 
their Gravity) -and conſtituted an interior Orb of 
-PFarth. The Felt-6f the Maſs about it; by the Yame 
Frijeiphts ple: of Gai , was divided iro two Ordets 

es; the 'brie Liquid, atid rhe 'other: Volatile, 
The V dlitile mouitting above the Liquid, conſtivaved 
theAir:The liquid maſs Fyinimitig belowGandi 
the inward aforeſatd) contained or is all Ti- 
np; rally bel to rhe Earth. ''Thiſe tet 
firial Liquory ate of tivo/kinds Chipfly;: «fiogotag 

Gly, and-lrght, or elle Jean, nd Are cathy.” 
[can and earthy Liquor made up the Element of & 
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oa Wee: The Oily Liquar (which araſe gut of | 
"Webe Water as it it (lf) got above it, aud 


Wo _ , 
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4 "*Sas this Body of the Air being at firfbvery T i 


impure ; through abundance of terreſtrial 1 

_—_— t, as faſt 'as- they could free” themſely 
from the Air with which they were mingled, and i 
which they were intangled , they ſunk downward 
And meeting, in their deſcent, with the Oyly Liqua 
on the face of the Deep, there they ſtuck ; and ince 
porating with that unCtious Subſtance, made acertai 
Slime ; or a fat, ſoft, light Earth, ſpread ward j 
Waters: Which growing thicker and-thicker, Þ 
continual. of more terreſtrial Parricles, lidir 
down {till 'out of 0 2b 6 A HONTS GL; 
laſt it came to its juſt 
more dry and ftiff, an frm and Gd in fine 
ek to its due C £ 0G | ings 

Th hots Thektls * but, 1 reſer | 
the Manner of the itive rel pooh hogs | 
there be any of 2 in. the 
is alrogether inyoluntary. But I think I have fp 
the very mind of the Fi otheſic, as it is moge * large 
kt down by the Theors 


2. Bot if —_— po ke bein _ anothe 
Form, does upon "its riſing 1n ſuch a methc 
as this, as indeed it : ay; then p could not be « 
another Form from the_ prefent Earth, becauſe 1 
could not riſe in ſuch a manner,for ſeveral Reaſons. 

Firſt, Becauſe i# would have taken too long time i 
doing it. A longer time by much, than that Divir 
Account we have of its Origination, "does, Mentign, C 
will allow.- For to ſay nothing how long the Inſt 
rior Earth would, have. | been in forming, by the ſub 
ſiding of the groſleſt parts of rhe Chaos to the Centr 
of it; till which were ſuak, the other Sedimental 
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eotild' not ſo well have ſeparatcd : *And to fay nothjne) 
how conſiderable a fpace of time it would have re-" 
quired, for the Aereal Matter'to have clarify'd ir ſelf, 
and to have ſcrled-in- its -proper-Region : And to fay 
nothing-of the Laſtingneſs of that corher Purgation, 
whereby the liquid part of the —_— have: 
ſent forth its Oylinefs to invelt the , toreceive 
thoſe PP that fell out of the Air: To ſay nothing 
of theſe ; how much time muſt have been ſpent, in 
producing the exterior Orb of the Earth, which was 
to be made” up-'of thoſe | rerceftrial Particles which 
fell from above, and reſted 'upon the Oyly. out-fide. 
of the Deep ? Should theſe fine Particles have ſhowred 
down, as faſt as ever we {aw {mall Rain or Snow do; 
yet” how many :Days and Weeks mult- have paſſed; 
before they could have fwell'd into ſo-hogea Body? 
as the Earth was at firſt? I ſay, as the Earth was: 
at firſt. For according to the Hypotheſis now before 
us, the Primitive 'Earth was bigger than -this : ' So 
much bigger, as to. take all chat ſpace into its Am 
| bir, 'reacheth up. to [the':tops: off the higheſt 
Mountains' at- leaſt. ' Yea,:if-the firft Barth: FS | 
fill a mach bigger ſpace than rhat ((as'itimight-do; for 
according to this Hyporheſis, we knagy not how. far- its 
Circumference mtght extead) yera ſpace ſomewhat bigs 
ger it muſt needs'occupy; 'in regardithe + 1 ton 
Mountains are now wora (a) lower than '. (4), Ki if tots 4 5 loni- 
they were. And for ſuch inconceivable mi #xioady perkurre t, Env 
Quantiries of licrle Particles,” todeſcend- | !'* 1 257 Airriu gens 5; 
ourof the" Air, as would be ſufficient 77% 5.9491 & 5rds, 
ro.make ſuch a-bulky Globe: as-the Pris-[2,35 2 theyarey mans, x 
mitive-Earrh:\/ rhuſt»necedarily- be 2! *044;,mi# Tohew3r os Aligs 
good whites work. And fo CONES: Var. Hiſt, #618. cap. 11. 
ledged.to be-.(Theor. p..58,59 Sg 
And thea if as faſt as they, + a —_ 
41044 Oyly 
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Oy ly Subſtance, they did immediately mix and incor 
porate with it ; yet then it would take up ſome time 
again, to dry and harden this new made Earth, and 
to reduce, ir.t an habitable Conſiſtency, And theres 
fore its Formation this way, could by no means fall 
io with the reg. time of 'its  ProduQtion:. Nay, it 
could not be leated 18 that ſpace of time, in 
which GOD declares that he began and finiſht the 
whole Creation. 


3. For that glorious Work is expreſly limited to 
Six. Days. . Arid every: Day has its reſpeQive Task 
particularly ſpecified and appropriated to it. And how- 
ever more might be created on ſome Days, than is 
mentioned, as Angels, -Hell, &'c. yet we may be ſure 
there: wasno les, Not butthat GOD could have done 
all in one Day, if be had fo pleaſed, or in one Hour, 
or Minute: As he could alſo have given Being to the 


World, many millions of Ages H -But 
* was not his Will that it ſhould exif ſooner; and 
his Will-it was," that the Creation of it ſhould be pro+ 
trafted: to: ani Hrx:emeron, or Six Days Work, and 
therefore he drew- it out to that But then 
when: Philo Judass, St. Auſtin, and ot teach that 
the. World was created in an I»ftant ; we have no 
reaſon, jurere in werba," to give-up-our ſelves to 4 
Belief of their DoQrine: Nor isthe Saying of the Son 
| of Syrach ({fometumes alleged in Proof of the Opinion) 
(4)Ecclus.18.1 tO be at all regarded ; (6) He that liveth for ever; 
creavit ommia Fad, created all things together : As 
he greated themitagether i»+he'ſame moment. Wheres 
(befides that the Book is 4porxyphat) the Greek Copy 
reads it; ixmer mt fron 103 He created dll things 1n coo 
mor, as well og&asother; m\ which-ſenſe i. relates 
20:no time. And accordingly. our Exg/ife is maſt 
v4 = Prc pers, 
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Ta as nib '0 Woke 


ich _— tet his 
being made in an inſtant 
But by that Account which Moſes fine in;the Earth 
forth Graſs, and Herbs, p00 the (e) /:)Gen x. 
EX: even before there wrv4 Bak Which: as it 12, 13, 
GOD's ſpecial 


55&5R7 a5Ss 


never have done {© ray formed 
as is above ſuppoſed. "Bar Heike Hike the Theory 
allows ir to have' or broth after” ber i ha doe 
growing 7; it'declates,” T wew Contrerion 
of it was encres/ed he ax ped both 
from tbove and g Pas, 6 19) At wh 

y pa, and Six 


mh 's the Barth n times Six after "Fig 
not be btted for Habitation, *; 


And though eb" Sun was not made a5 yet thi 

MELT the firſt of his exiſtence) yet this 
date Moſes's Narrative in the leaſt, by 

readling-3 it abſurd, or inconſiſtent wi Sai when 
it tefls us cipf 2 Elarck v oghe to h maturity 

onthe Third Day. | -For thei e was no Sun 

then, yer we ate affured there = Light * And Pro- 


vidence 
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vidence ight, \as.to.have it ſupply 
the pen. fur; Fin ime, 2a 
makin Day wed Yin, is; 06 y as he does. 
And that there Mould be Light, before there was 
a perfe&t Sun, ſeems pr recable to the Explica- 
tion of, Light by os Corte Lo les. . For accords 
ing to. them, Light conſil 6 maLeTIE celeſtis 
2 4 preſſure of t elefielm Sx z Or, 12 conars £jus 
ad motum., in its tendency Or awitency fo motion 
And therefore if our Yortex, or Heaven. (made of 


u 
a, Matter). were Mt 964 firſt MAS Put, into foch 


Circ tion. at the: be as It. now 
virkds of he this Gyration, t ſy Matier. RS] 
Po been umpregnated with a ſtrong cona:us or pros 
penſity to recede from the Centre. of the #orzex,. ac+ 
cording .to the Laws .of Motion, well, known wt 
cake... And ſo, a faint, Light. wauld have been caſt 
the Vortes,. at lealt through the Ecliptick 


thereof, though there had been no Sun inthe mi k 
the ſame. And ſo while the Matter for the Joqe's of the 
Sun had been.in, ring (That's Se griadin 
the particles of the . Mazter Gary Te 
which be 90g, Rae. 5 ANT Kaba, \ pt awn Axes, by 
mutual colliſion, and inceſſant, attrition, rounded;one 
another into Spherical Figures) and gathering towards 
the middle Point, of the Yartex, and ſetling there 
a feeble kind of Light, muſt. have ſhot from, 
Central parts of the Yorrex, till the Sun thus a pare 
could have ; been finiſht. ._ Whict if it: might have 
been in the, ſpace of three Days ( Yn a we 
of the pureſt Matter . retiring into the 
Patton ip *, Rill Brew bigger, as, the TRY 
.the Secor ens, 094 ther anguloſiries, worn, 
ew _= 


and (þ n.on. the fourth Da 
might ine out in his full (renggh. Whit 7 
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4 
of (a) Philoſopher did ) . but co make ir 
hb W appear , .that the holy Text might. be 
>: literally  crue ; *and- that to hold there 
d were" Days before there was.a Sun,. is 
o- £3 {o far from being vulgar and ridiculous 
& WW (as ſome would make it) that it is 
at W greatly conſonant to that which is 
it WF counted the beſt Philoſophy. The 
1s 8 Noble Des Cartes, fo juſtly admired; 
of WW ſpeaks the ſame ſenſe, though in difft- 
1c rent words; (b) And which peradventure 


will ſeem « Pi&adox to many, all theſe 
things (the Properties of Light) would 
be juſt thus with the celeſtial Mutter, 
though there were no mauner of force in 
the Sun, or in any Star about which it is 
wheeled. So that if the Body of the 
Sun were nothing clſe but an empty 
Space, though his bt indeed might not 


Fleaven circulates, 


niore early than the Sun,, was 
ipaces of time,, as. were. commen 


(a) Quinimo ttiam, a1 rts na- 
turales mtlies explicandas, tavum 
canſay altins repetim, quam i)ſas 

”" vowy, exiftimem., Non 
enim dudium iff, quin mundus ab 
initio furrit creatus cum omni per- 
Jeftione ſud, ita ut in to & Sol, 
& Terra, . & Luna, & Steille 
extiterinr, Des Cart. Princip, 
Par. 3, ſeQ. 45. | 


b) Dodge forts paradrtum 
multis vi tebit .y, bec omni ita ft 
baberent in mrteia caltfti; etianſs 
null plans effet vis in Solt, aliove 
; circa quod gyratio ;, ade ut, 

corpus Solis nihil alind tfj:t 
quam ſpatium vacuum, nibilomi- 
ms tins lumen, nor quidem tam 
Jorte, ſed quantum ad veliquz non 
aliter quam nanc corneremus, ſal- 
tem in circu's (ecandion quem 
mattfia cali movetur, 1d, ib, 
left. 64. 


be ſo ſtrong, yet in other reſpetts we ſhould ſce it no other- 
wiſe than now we do, at leaft where the Mutter of the 


_ » As many as, are not pleaſed with this, have. liberty 
to. imagine, that by the three firſt (anticipative) Days, 
| y. meant ſuch-cerrain 


or equivalent 


ro 


= a4 


A of concerning © 


© ſhould by 
tead, buer all 
theLAND, x 
is, Pal? 
as if che dark: 
neſs had 
rended no for 
ther, may well 


queſtion ; when known reached Coantries. 
(o gre ve Infinte2) abGrved ay Bk oaths oy mneg + And is inn 
y Saidas (upon his obſcrvation of it) xhws to expreſs 3 3 i Otior me, Fm 


migorn ov iundte. 


ſhatt do wo thanner of work, thou, and thy ſon, 


79 thre? Days3 though they wets nor divided it 
Dideril Peivotls, nor otherwiſe "haiti 
thoſe Atts of Creation which GOD exerred, or tly 
feveral Creatures which he formed 

ay So about the Pole, $275 

Horiſon by Months together, out 

long ; 4:4 may reckon the timeby 

have them not, without” any Sole | 

of compute. But not to dwell pot rhis Point 
they who helieve and conſider, that there was 

*, an univerſal darkneſs, 2 if 6d iv, ( 2) our of [2 
Earth, for the ſpace of three Hours , a 

afcerthe Sun was' made; may, I think, be 

to believe alſo, that b by fome means or ot 

might be three real and diſtin Days in the Wo 
before he was Created. 


mg 0 JH O60 wr = wn 0 ew Hmmm 


5. But that the whole Creation, and ny 
the Whole Earth, was conſuthmared in x 
be proved by one very takes hq Tower 
Precept in the moſt fatred Decalogue : Remienber that 
thou keep holy the S abbath-dy. yas je f y 7 hb 
lihour, and to all thit thou ha but , 
day is the Sabbath of th? LORD thy 0D. 73 4 , 


davghtey, thy man-ſervant, and thy qr opteggt ty 

cattel, and the ſtranger that is within thy gates. 

i ts days the LORD wmiade heaven and. earth, 1 

aud alf that in them 1+, and reſted the ſeventh 

Wherefore the LORD BIeſſed the ſeventh 4h, 

loved it. Now the Seventh day, which' rt divit 
Bene 
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The Earth before the Flood. 


Benediftion, and ſpecial Confecration, was ſer apart 
for the Jewiſh Sabbath, was no other than a Nateral 
Day, conſitting of Twenty four Hours. And the 
fox Days im which God allowed Men ta work, were 
of the fame quality or. duration; But then -he per- 
mitting labour fix Days in the Week, becauſe'in fix 
Days he made Heaven and Earth, the Sea, and all 
that in them is; and enjoyning a cefation from: all 
manner of work, and. a SanCtification of the Seventh 
Day, becauſe on it he reſted from his work of Crea- 
tion ; from [hence it will - follow by undeniable 
conſequence, that the ſeventh Dayi'on which GOD 
reſted, and the fix Days on which: he wrought, mult. 


be of the ſame nature that the Jewiſh Sabbath and 


Week-days wereof ; 'and+ that in Six ſuch nuy3iwex, 
or -Nataral Days, confifting of. Twenty four Hours 
apiece; the' Heaven, the Earth, the Sea, and all-that 
in them is, were made. 

And indeed” unleſs the HOLY GHOST had faid- 
exprelly that they were Natural Days, each of them. 
made up of Twenty four Hours, | he' could hardly 
have {þ them to be /«ch, more 'plainly and pro- 
perly than he has done. For he tells us F drener ce 
over (in the - Firſt of Gereſis) that is, | concernin 
every one of the ſeven Days, That. they had Evening an 


Agee 27m 259001) Whereas if be had-made 
uſe of word wv. that might have been taken 
for time 1 itelyor at large. But'as if he 


to prevent this, or at leaſt to give no occaſion for it; 
as often as he mentioned tv - was ſtill pleaſed to 
tack 39 and "p2 to it; to evidence that he meant 
no other than a Natural Day, to which Evening and 
Morning do belong. $13 :b a 
And that which makes it farther evident, that he. 
has tied up- ©v Dey, to ſignifie a Natarel — 
'L 


- -- 


A Diſcourſe | concerning 


the Story of the Creation,is, That this Fourth Co 
ment is partly centred in that- Story ;. and \y'3wn m9 
the Seventh Day, which he blefſed and ſanCtitied for 
the Sabbath, is {aid 'to. be the ſeventh Day on whigh 
he reſted from his works. And {ſo both were /Ng 
tural Days alike, the one as much as the-other. And 
therefore the Seventh Day ſeparated for a Sabbath, and 
kept ſo by te / agent) the Promulgation of the® 
Law, to the. Diſſolution of their Policy, -yea, to: thy” 
very/ Hour, in their Diſperſion) being a-trueN az#rd 
Day, the Seventh Day wherean GOD. relted from hi 
works pur Epix —_— <4 | | 
And truly once to pretend that there is any thing” 
of Cloudineſ or Ambiguity 1n the recited hon, 
mean ordinary Natursl- Days; would be. to raiſe 
miſt to darken the Truth ; to offer to tye a kn 
where there really is none; and to put plain word 
by their- common ſenſe , meerly to force a difhcul 
into-them. - Suppoſe a Man ſhould; command hy 
Servants or - Children to work ſix Days, becauſe he 
hinjſelf in fx Days had done ſuch and ſfuch-things; 
and to reſt on the ſeventh Day, becauſe. on that'Da 
he ceaſed from his labours : Could it ever, eater in 
.the thoughts of any, but that the Days in which | 
wrought, and they are to- work ; - and ry We} f 
which'he.reſted; and-rhey are to-re(t, muſt be of c| 
ſame nature? Why, ſuch is the caſe here, if we put 
but the:Great GUD into the place of that Man, and 
allow his; Precepr” to be of a plain import and ſigns 
ficarion;/ias we have reaſon to do. For. this/Great 
- God was. now publiſhing a Law to his People : A Law 
whereby they were to live, or die tor ever : A Law 
- by which he really intended, and heartily deſired, 
that they ſhould not die, but live to Eternity. an 
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He being in hand with; a-Law of ſuch conſequence 
to their-pretious Souls, who-can queſtion but it was 
worded plainly ? For without doubt he would. deliver. 
it ia ſuch OT might / be uo 
ible. to the meane paCities amongſt t 
| <4 hy to -whom he recommended. it as a ſtand- 
ing Rule, So that the Fourth Commandment be- 
ing a piece of that Rule, a Branch of that Law, 
we cannot ſuppoſe . it tg be cloathed: with obſcu- 
rity , either in the ſubſtance or reaſon of _it. And 
truly if ſo plain a Paragraph as that-be not+to.be.taken 
in its Grammatical ſenſe, - 'tis impoſſible: we ſhould 
know the Mind of Scripture , and- vain it will be 


” to pretend to underſtand any Period in it. - But then, 


if where God ſpeaks plainly in his Word, we muſt 
erſtand it Literally ; ſurely: we muſt, |d0::it.moſt 
of all, in that part of his Word png yrvcngy —v A 


his Law," and ſo the: ſpecifick.Rule of. our P 


And if the Moral Law in general was of a: Literal 
Signification ; then ſo was the Fourth Word of it to 
the Jews. And if that were Literally to. be inter- 
preted, as. undoubtedly it was; the Workd muft be 
created in the time there ſpecified, injuſt Six Days, 
that is, neither: more nor fewer. we” 

And Moſes methinks ſeemsto be mightily concern'd 
to ground Men in this. For though he had, noted 
already in the” Firſt , of Geneſis, that the work of 
Creation was . compleated ici Six Days ; and had 
fairly. accounted for cach of them in- particular : yet 
reviewing things in the Second Chapter, he there 1n- 
culcates the ſame afreſh, that ſo they might take 
farther notice of it. Thes. the Heavens and the Earth 
were finiſhed, and all the Hoſt of thew, That. is, in 
the Days, and according -to the- order before re- 
membred. But had the Earth been formed wn 

| I rhe 
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. its full perfeGion in Four Years. 
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WP) Diſcourſe concerning 


the tenor of this new. __ i could never 
have been 'finiſhr .1n Szx: and brought into a 
condition fit to entertain its of Civejuns, Suche 
compals of. time. Unleſs at the rate of the Maho- 


_ netan Miracle, we ſhould yield that the Showers of 


Earthly Particles, : were hardened by - inftantaneous 
induration.' For | {o. it. is: ftoried 'of a certain Der». 7 
wich, or \monkiſh elman , that ftrowing Sand | S 
upan- the Waves, as-fatt as he ſprinkled it, = turn? Fo 
to a-Cauſey before him, whereon.. he. might walk | = 
wa! TY 
Though far mote le to : this. -Zypotbeſis (as it 
makes, the Formation of the Earth 4o flow) is the ; 
Phantaſie "of | the Chineſes, inhabiting Formoſa and * 
other Iſlands, ” Who . hold that the World, when G 
firſt created,” was without form or ſhape : but by © 
*, Paxkin, one:'of their Demi-gods, (the Sixt 
6. contab hace Sevaley Two Deitjes) was brought " : 


6. Tho only conſiderable way of clading. this 
DoArine of the Worlds being made in Six Days; is 
the introducing : of . Cabbe/iſm into the: Story X the | 
Creation. For by That, Numbers, which how the | 
order of time are made Types or Emblems, - or a 
cret Notes of the Natures of things. But the f 
of the Holy: Argumentalleged , is. not to. be . 
off by this: means. The Jew, without . queſtion) IN 1 
had a ! Cabbals amongſt them ;.and upon this Cabbala |” = 
they ſet an exceeding highrvalue. For they put it: 
in the Scales (as ſas Chriſtians now a-days do 
Tradition ) even againſt the written» Word it ſelf. 
So that known: ſaying witneſſeth,' may Fap ran 
17-1m the words of the Cabbala, and the words of 
the. Law, are alike. Which how well. foever 4 
might 
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might agree” with thar"erue \and+ ancient Cobbale, 
hich they had from Moſes, and'in part- from 
Adam, as + ſome think ; it ſuits not - theiy preſentt Reucblin. ds 
Cabbala” at all. U that, * Cuneus” beſtows 2 03mg 

mean and diff |, though- (I ſuppoſe”) a moſt® or xry.pi, 
fitting charaQter-; where he deelares' it" to 'be"frll of 

” trifles, &c. Though Mirandats on the other fide, 

=> crys it up as much ( i the fame) in his Apology : 

_ whats he avers it to have been firſt commitrted- to 

= writing by E/ares. But that which T would note 

is this, That the getmtine Cabbs/s of the Jews, can- 

not overthrow that ſtrength of Ar nt, in the 

Fourth Commandment, for the Worlds being made in 

> the ſpace of Six Days. The Reaſon follows. 


m - 


-- 


22 © 7. The Cabbalizing Jews, even after the purity 
of Oral Tradition was loft amongft them, were 
>> fill hugely careful to deliver nothing, but what was 
>} confiſtent with the Literal ſenſe* of Scripeare. ' So 
= that in treating of any Period: of it, - they did bur 
ONBNy" practef Few the fenfb" 10-4 r: and 
their Traditions! Tenſe was to- be fo far from being 
repugnant -or deftrattve to the Yerba! one ; that it 
was: to comply with it, and to be ſubordinate to 
Ip [phe | ELL 
- -Faus, thongh (as Aben-Ezre fays)* the Law, be- 
= fides,vea Tr the Eiteral-wiy ;, hath rigaw' ſeven, or 
= 229 BYY20 ſeventy faces, or ways of Taterpretation ; 
> and becapable (in f pome of Tropological, Allegorical, 
= Anagogicel, and Cabbati X 
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| iftical = Aire appli- ; 
_—_ 4$\ it is OE Ke zmnical Rite: 
"107 2D N99 xQBrt nov px-The Seyle of the Stripture 
falls not in with the' Midraſþ, or Allegorical Exnoſi 
tion. Which is ſeconded with another of the like 
zmport, Woo wes wy am _ Ix The Seriptare 
2 


departs 
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6o A Diſco#ſe concerning 


| departs not from its ſimple aud literal meaning. It was 
delivered by that eminent Mag for Learning, R. Sole 
mon Tarchi (Prefat in Cantic.) Not that he meant 
Sripture is «vas to- be kept to a literal ſenſe nal 
the very words  wherewith he uſhers in that R 
fufficiently declare the -contrary ; M55? &zv 118-70 
rDpe One Scripture may be drawn out into many ſenſes, 
And therefore he only meant, that the literal ſenſe 
of Scripture is not to be thrown off, or taken away, # 
by, or for «ny other. And.R. Moſes ber Nachman | 
lays down the ſame Rule. To which ſeveral other 
Rabbies alſo do conſent particularly Menaſſeh bex Iſrael,” 
who in his Firſt Book concerning the Reſurretion of | 
the Dead, ſays, That Scripture is always to be underſtogd * 
and explained according to the Letter, unleſs where ſuch © 
an Explication implies a contradiftion. ' Accordirg 10% 
which Axioms of the Learned, what ever ſenſe might be! 
ſuperinduc'd tothe Text,they were ſtill to adhere ({ofar® 
as Reaſon would ſuffer) to the literal one. Yet where 
they were reconcilable, and could fairly be coincident, *l 
they were both allowed. | And therefore when in Con-% 
troverſie, ſome have been high for the Letzeyr ;- and 
others hot for the Allegory or Cabbala;. the difference 
betwixt them has been frequently accommodated, by 
pronouncing that Ta/mmadis Sentence, Ont pot mx y 
OMCEp 8 '.By which conceſſion of. a. eomplicated 
ſenſe 1n the-word or clauſe, that migiſtred 'occaſion 
of fierce Ann, thy contending. Parties. have both! 
been quickly and fully ſatisfied. - And well they might; 
tor by the ealie Umpurage of that ſoft and moderative8*# 
Saying, they were iqumedrg]y brought toequal terms, 
and fer, as I may ſay, ,upon even ground. - For each 
of them had warranty. to-maintaia their own Opinion; 
and liberty to acquieſce therein reſpeQtively.. 1 hough 
how much, N"pc. the common Lefion oc Senſe, wa | 
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ferred before , rec, the Traditions! one (when 
ey came in competition) is clear from a Paſlage in 
e learned Buxtorf's Treatiſe de Puntt. Antiq.pag. 104. 
here ſpeaking of the Ta/madic Axiom now cited, 
ſays, Cuando hoc priori contrariatur, & illud evertit, 
lla ejus habetur ratio, ſed fundamentum manet in 
Do. When the Cabbaliſtic Expolition #s contrary to 
#e literal or received ſenſe, no account is made of it, 
Foe the foundation reſts in the common ſenſe or read- 
po. \Luando wer? ei ſubordinatur, &c.. But when it is 
ubordinate toit, and conſiſtent with it, and both may be 
conciled ; they admit both. | 
And ſuch a mixt or compound ſenſe of Letter and 
ood RB abbals, well conſiſtent with one another, they be- 
Feved to be in the Moſaic Coſinology, or the Story 
the World's Creation. Beſides irs common, humble, 
dvious ſenſe, , which lies bare to view, and offers 
ſelf freely at firſt ſight ; they moreover conceived 
big with another more occult and remote, and 
#31 more. ſublime than that ; where the Kernel of 
yſtery lay cloſe ſhut up, ſub corrice verborum, under 
he Husk of plain and ordimary words. And for this 
afon they uſed to reſtrain Men from reading it, till 
hey came to maturity both of Years and Judgment, as 
| For teſtifies, in the Preface to his Commeataries 
Ezekiel ; * Unleſs one has attained to the Age of , 
Priefls mhen they enter on their Miniftry, that is, to. ju —_— 
birty years, be is not ſuffered, with them, to read the Sactrdotalis 
eginning of Geneſis, &c. Bur thea if the Jews, toze- —>— agg 
her with their Myſterious, always held a literal ſenſe wninplewoir, 
' _— (where it can take place) and alſo kepc 7 Pnipn 
1 yſterious ſenſe of theus from breaking 01 UPpDN l:gere promite 
he Literal, and doing violence ta it ; according to tir. 
hew own recited Rules : trom hence it is manifett, 
the Warld might be Created in juſt fix Days, 
tor 
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for all their Cabbala, or the numbers in it. And wh 

they kept the Cabbala within ſuch bounds, Chriſtian 
have no reaſon to ſtretch it farther ; for they have ix 
but from them, of rather (as to the Numeral part 
ir) from one that had it (or is preſumed to have had 
it) fromthem, I mean, Pyrhagoras. | 


$8. But grant (what by no means 1s to be grantec 
that there were a Cabbaliſtic ſenle in the Story: of t 
Creation, {ſo venerable and excellent, as to be allowe 
to ſuperſede the literal one quite, or to ſwallow w 
the ſame ; and that the Moſaic Numbers there, wet 
not at all inteaded to diſtinguiſh :#e, - but only t: 
ſhadow out the Natures of things ; and fo nofatif: 
faftory Proof could be fercht from thence , of the 
World's being compleated in fix Days : Yet till tt 
Holy Argument produced, would hold good ; becauſe 
in that Divine Precept there can be no Cabbali/m 4 
cluſive of its /itera{ meaning. And that for"thefſow” 
Three Reaſons. | . | 

Firſt, Becauſe GOD muſt then have put dark My fter 6 
into the heart of his Law: Toto that part of it which 
(that .it might be fure ro be moſt plain, as well a. 
authentick) he = PR. to _ with his owl" 
Finger. Into that of it which ey © 
Iſraclite fore where, wok Egyptian Boodden: wi | 
to practiſe. And therefore:it was neceſlary he ſhould" 
underſtand it, and conſequently that there ſhould ac 
be obſcurity 1n it : A thing ever held inc ww 
Laws (as very unfwntable to their Uſe and Fnd) ind 
always declined by wile Legiſlators. . For they have 
ſtill bean careful that the Statutes drawn up and enaQted FP” 
by them, ſhould carry a clear ſenſe along with them 
both 1ntheir InjuaCtions, and: the Reafons of them. 


Secondly, 
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Secondly, Becanſe ther — of Duty expreſſed 
een very improperly 


and incompetently weed. That Men ſhould work fix 
Days in the Week, becauſe in fix Days GOD cre- 


ated the World, upon each of them bringing ſome 


conſiderable Pieces of it into being, is moſt fit and. 


Ereaſonable : Even as fit and reaſonable as it is for 
mean Perſons to imitate their Superior ; for Creatures 
o follow the great Example of their Maker. But 
that Men ſhould labour fix Days in the Week, be- 
auſethe Namber S7x is the Charatter of the Nature 
ff any Creatures, would be altogether empty, trifling 
nd impertinent, as. admitting no manner of depen- 
Jance or conneQtion betwixt the Reaſon: and the 


hing. 
Thirdly » Becauſe it wonld ſbuffle and jumble the 
Natures of things together, or elſe bring a ftrange 
efion imo the Numbers of the Cabbala. It would 
buffle the Natures of things together, in an intole- 
able manner. For thus the Heavens and the Earth 
as ther Commandment runs) the Sea, 'and all that 
n them is (which according to the Phyſical Catba/s 
of Moſes, are ht. to have their Orders,. and-va- 
tous Natures, diftinQtly charaQterized- by ſeveral 
Numbers) muſt be here referred to one fmole Number 
ix. And That, according to other Numbers (for 
why ſhould it be of a- more. dilated Myſtick ſignifi- 
zancy than the reſt ?) myſteriouſly pointing out butoxe 
gle Nature ; to refer all things to that owe Namber 
(as we muſt do, if we put Cabvaliſms into the Fourth 
ommandment ) would be to reduce them to one 
Imole Nature : "1 mean, to-the Animal one ; to fig- 
nifying of which the Number, Six, is both naturally 
inclin'd,. and alſo derermin'd by its Denominations. ' 


Erſt,. 


NT 
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» Firſt, It is Naturally inclined that 'way. For it 
is ſaid by Cabbaliſts, to be made by 
(a) "ajplw 73% avs 1) drawing (a) the Maſculine, Three, into 

migurs, xqx T w_ the firlt Feminine Number, Two. For 
ps wy vnodd ils three times two is fix: Andthen fx into 
io, 6s Mane TH ſox, is thirty fix. One way it points out 
Male and Female, and the other way Procreation, and 
both ways it clearly relates to Animals. 
Secondly, It is determin'd the ſame way , by its 
Titles or Denominations. They tye it cloſe and faſt 
to ſuch meanings, as all-along reſtrain it to the Pro- 
perties or Operations of the Animal Nature or Con- 
dition. Thus it has the N ames of 124015 and $1a07h0/e' 
becauſe Animals of the ſame Species have a ſort of 
love or friendſhip for one another. Of zux/« and zuxny 
" _ becauſe they yoke or joyn themſelves togecher- in 
—— Pairs, &c. It is alſo called 'agg43m and "Azwar -be- 
' rut. Theooz, Cauſe of their venereal Copulatiqns ; and their continual 
lib. 2. ProduCtions, by a never-failing conſtancy of Propa- 
gation. ardgyons* becauſe their Bodies are fult of 
Meoſ- Dexar. Articulations or Joynts. Kiau@, 'Anive and 'Arworle 
Je becauſe of that comely Strufture, true Symmetry, and 
admirably curious and uſeful Contexture of their ſe- 
veral Parts and Members. TIerdgxus and Tyxia: becauſe: 
of that ſound conftitution which Providence endu'd 
them with., and power ſufficient to keep up their 
reſpeive Kinds in the World. The like may be ſaid 
of T&u@, Tewuinic, *Arhoyureic, Yugemils, &C. | | 
And when the Sexary, by its Nature and _ Appek 
latives, is thus particularly appropriate to the 
notation of the Animal part of the World ; if in 
the Fourth Commandmeat we take it in a Cbbaliftis 
ſenſe, we muſt ſuppoſe the things there referred 
to it ; that is to ſay, the Heaven, and Farth, and 
Sea, and all that in them is, to be living _—_ L 
: whic 
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which would intollerably coafound: the Natures of 


Or elſe, which would bring ftrange confuſion into the 
Numbers of the Cabala ; this one, the Sexary, mult in 
power. be equal to all the reſt. That is, it muſt 
; denote what: the Unite, Binary, Ternary, \8&c: are 

ſuppoſed to do ; and fo fignifie Spiritual, and Material 

Beings ; Terreſtrial, and Aquatick Animals; Ant- 
7 mate, and Inanimate things, all at once. But to 
JN 


ſtretch it. out to ſuch a comprehenlive Symbolical- 
| neſs, as to make it an Hieroglyphick of the Univerſe, 
” and of all things in it: might ſeem to be a violent 
of ſtraining it, beyond its juſt Latttude, Eſpecially if 
5 we conſider, that the reſt of the Numbers before 
s it, are all conceived to be fitted and reſtrained, to 
the ſhadowing out ſuch and ſuch ſingle Natures: 
and none of 'them allowed to be of fo wide a ſigni- 
ficancy, as to have a Myſtical reference to all the 
Creatures. 
Though truly if any witty buſie Catbaliſts, ſhould 
- either out of the Nature or Names of this Number ; 
extort ſuch meanings, as might make it ſeem an 
Emblem of the whole Creation, as to its produRion, 
compleatment, or the like':. we need not be much 
{urprized at it. For no wonder that they ſhould 
ſa vex (as I may fay ) and Wire-draw Numbers, 
as to-forceand wind them even to. what they pleaſe; 
when they. have power to put any commune word 
upon- the Rack, and to torment it. at ſuch a rate, 
as to make it ay what they liſt. Mirandu/s proves 
this by a pregnant Inſtance. For in his Expoſition 
of the word mona. ( at the'' end-of his/. Hepraplus,) 
which: ſignifies 'no more. that, in (the byginwing «1: 
he does 10 toſs and tr 


anſoſe the- ſeveral Lotnigrand 
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Syllables of it ; and fo ranſfack, | and ſquezze, and * 
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torture it ; as; to: make it ſpeak all this long Sem 

tence : Pater .in Filio & per Filium principiuns & 

finem ſive quietem creevit caput ignem & funds 

mentum magni hominis federe bono. They that would 

know the fenle of it, ler them conſult the Authorj 

-; it he | dare Molaice profuniitati) 
0 give a ta oles's profeundneſs. Bur ſho 


- any atteinpt yt imitation of him ) to irite Ms. 


ſes's whole Story of the Creation; ' as he has done 
the firſt word of it: they would certainly. find 
Moſes 'to be. profound indeed ; and' chenafdires to 
have: lanched out-into fuch- a  deepy: as would prove 
to have neither bortom nor Ina in it.. And yet 
the Noble Picus's way, is but one of the three ways 
of Cabbalizing by Permutation : and Permut ation -it 
elf, or-the. Thur; poſing of words, is but ove Sort of 
the Speculative C poſing neither.” For beſides prary 
there ate other two kinds- of it, wwe, and npwy 
So that .according as Cabbalifts have been, either for 
laudable phantafie and ingenuity ; or elſe for humor 
and extravagance : they. have had as lam Fields. to 
expatriate 1n, as they could defire. *_ E muſt noe 
digreſs too. far. 

By what has been faid, I hope i it Is addin) that 
in the Fourth Commandment, _ .can be .00 
Cabbaliſtick meaning, at none deſirutiye 'tot 
perry one Whence it will follow, that-the:whole 
Creation Was' begua, carried on, and” conſummated; 
in Six Days :* the thing I was to prove. - So :that 
if the Theoriff's conceit tonching/ the Earths:Formas 
cook true; pt —rogr the Sootion-ane 
be-falle,.: And Hiſtory 'he) wrote: of ir,” as 
| pappapinny of the. HQEY GHOST 4 inſtead 
wks Tr  unſuſpetted| Credir and Authority, we 
may juftly'call (as Celſusdid of old) * ywioiema <; 606, 
«n old Womans Fable. 9. It 
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ke word 4 non GOD DD WIWWWMLOUAS 
ig. iIt 'is manifeſt alfo that” Moſes in that fiered 
Story, did--not»-make uſe -0f meer Nambers, but of 
Fime ; yeayof tithe divide into known and common 
Periods ;-namely, into Days. (And thoſt Day; [which is 
eſpecially tobe noted) are expreſſed (as was ſaid before, 
and muſt” always prin mrmeapy cg —_— and 
Mornings; yalt as s Natur $. 
rg of ary not to allow the. Firff, Second, = 
Therd Day, &e. there memioned ; tobe ſuchweſpero+ 
mutatine, Natural Days having Evenings and: 
Mornings : | But' to" turn 'them/ into pure Nambers, 
Ont, Two, | Three, &c. is highly unwarrantable; as 


{ being. a double- injury* ro Scripture, upon no neceſſa- 


ry. account:.. For- it is' a wing it- of its _ direct 
and- genuine ſenſe. ;. and a -forcing- it\ upon, another _. 
- beyond - arid belide that, --only''to gratific the 
humour of Gebbalifts, Which humour” or phantaſic 
of ried cw rn is vain and trivial, —_— 
on nothing | ,: but ignorance or-miitake; ir - - 
To evince as-muchy hee mer give' ta:one” Jaſtance 
of this nature, | moſt pertinent . to. the\matter we:have 
in-hand. Philo. (that mighty. Man among the Jews 
for —_—_— the Story: of the Creation, and to 
whom - Cabbalifty are greatly be- 
helden;); poſitively .and aloud: pro« 


Days , or | in any cert din; time. And 29+ 1b 4. 
why ſo*His ;reafon- in ſhore is;.(Be- IG + 
dafo-it war ghade thire was '# Sun, 'and'forhere 
could- be neither Tie, nar ,Day2: Bur there might 
be Days, before there was a* Saw +{ as''we have 
ſhewed ) and ſo where's the ſtrength of that Ob- 
jeQion ? In like manner as is ſaid, In the 
, 2 B E- 


| : \(O\. "Euads6 miru m3 
nounceth thus} (a) £t 5552 fulything, to © ipbegrs, © 1952s ts. 
think that - the World' wks made in. Six 99 \grtiies. Leg. Al. 


_ 
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x32us , dM IH avy any before the World , but was made either - 


$ T4 vews wrilows iv 
2 xeir®, TEOTER Te MV - : 
WAVE XAVNOTG 8% &v Avorne. h. be ore the t 


BEGINNING GOD created the Heavens and 
the Earth :' he will not- allow that, BEGIN. 
. NING, ſhould fignifie time ; for a 
(a) Xe51& 3» *  ©Y9 like reaſon. (a) Becauſe time was not. 


yorer, wt” err, 'de with, 'or after it. ('$ ho | 
A ys for ſo Learned a Man. As ® the 
World could not have been made ix the beginning: 
of time, becauſe time was made with it. Whereas 
if it had 'not been made with it, if it had not be-. 
gan-juſt-then ; the World could not have been made 
in the beginning of it indeed. - Nor -does he back this 
reaſon at a better rate, where he adds ;- 
(6) "Emu 28 Dacwis. For (b) ſecing that time is « ſpace of 
motion of the Heavens, motion cannot 
hing moved. Yet let us: 
but tuppoſe, that the World was made, 
and the Heavens put into motion at oxce ; and then 
the World would. be created, when time began: 
as being created-together with that motion in which I | 
conliſts- the. nature / or. meaſure of it. And yer he M# 
concludes for - himſelf, as if he had argued moſt 
"ITS cogently ; But (c) if ſober, BE GI N- 

(c) Er ff apy ## *& NING, be-not taken now according 10: i 
AappBeye mu mery " > time; "tis fit it ſhould be taken accors 


OO. 4A _ ke + x oo tek. t@ tas A tn a oo (od ti O@A, 
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ies # ngr* aehpuen, Ibid. ding to Number. And 6 (in part). 


| 4 we. have: an account, how Numeral 
Cabbaliſm. crept 'into the Divine Text | of- Moſes: 
Even becauſe Men had not Philoſophy enough to 
make out, how time and days. might be before the 
Sun. But is not natural. Philoſophy then-an uf 
thing, and of great »/e, accarding to its: 
in the Firſt, Chapter ?. 4 <: | 
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20, Were Enquiry made how the Church 'of 
CHRIST hath reſented' Cabbaliſzs ; or what reſj 
ſhe hath ſhown to ſuch as uſed it: an. Anſwer mg 
partly be- ſhaped -out thereunto, from her COry 
towards Origen. That Father had a peculiar Ta- - 
lent (above others) at Allegorizing Scripture, andin 
delivering DoQtrines of the Cabbaliftic ſtrain. But 
how did Holy Church: receive his Notions of that- 
ſtamp-, and how did ſhe deal with him for their, 
ſakes? This we may learn from * Photius, who 112i 
tells us, Thar the Fifth Univerſal Synod, wntga & prinde- 
dreveudnoe 'Qeiyirnr, condemned Origen,eand anuthematizd 
him: And for what cauſe ? Why, for that he at- 
tempted” to introduce *naumrxiy WYMAIH as, the Greek 
Mythology , or Pagan Fables , | into the Church of 
GOD. And particularly for that - piece of Dorage 


(it is the Patriarch's word) in teaching <y«Jat) bv mw 
4Jozds i owudrr, that humane Souls were preexiſtent 
#0 their Bodies, And as all know, preexiſtence was 4 


principal Branch of the Cabbala; kt 


11. And truly the Cabba/as, which makes Num: 
bers emblematize the: Natures of things, may well 
be rejefted. For indeed ' it proclaims its owr!.'v 
zity, in one notable Inſtance :*'T mean; iff the' 
incidence of its Numbers, * as to' their '/Jirbdlipell 
wificancy. In the whole Stoty of the Creation, 
are but ' Seven Numbers made uſe of: © Now if 
GOD; or Moſes, had 'deſigned* theſe- Numbers 
a Myſterious uſe; we need not queſtion bir . 
would have been taken, that Z** of" them omg not 
be Symbols of the ſame thing, whett Or wo 
have ſerved every whit as well: ' For 'ohe- 
the Two Numbers would be ſupzrfluous*: Yet fu 


poling 
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poling that there is ſuch a Cabbals as ſome contend 
tor, in the: Story of .the Creation 3- there wilt be 
this{ vanity or ſuperfluity in/ it. Forthen the Nur» 
Ber Five, and the Number Szx, in their Myſtical 
Property, muſt refer to oae aadche ſamething,. tis 
the Animal Nature. £ 

How the Sexary is.an Emblem of chat, both. by its 
Nature and its Names, we ye FORTIS, And 
truly ' the. Quizary is made, a Symbol of the ſame, 
and that bath thale ways. Firſt by its Natere. It 
conſiſts of the 31s/culize Number, Three ; and of the 


Feminine, Number, Twe-: and ſo icmyſtically fog 


Male and Female. Five, alſo drawn into Five, brings 
about. Five again; Five times foe, is Twenty ffve : 
it betokens Generation. And Male and Female, and 
Geweration by them, we know, relate direQly to 
Animals. And then for Names, it has Cytheres, 
and r4,6 , which are Names of the Sexary.; and fo 
it muſt be of the ſame myſtick ſignification with 
Nor can it be pretended (to divertife thampllich 
or can it to diy m 
Ggnificancy of the Numbers) that the Quinary re- 
fers. to Water Azimals only. For not only Eifbes 
were made on. the Fifth Day ; but Fowls too :., and 
that aus of 1he ground cvery-one of them, Gep.,2. 19. 
$99. as no Fowls live altogether iz the Water ; f 
fr of them. live «pox it, in comparifog 
mboſe that do not. In all reſpefts therefore the 
ainery fees to be a meer. ſupernumerary. It (ig: 
age _— bus what the Senery could have ſigns 
as well. ; 
WL peers log Mr eng 50 
A notorious v t, in 
156, an uſcleſs number into the Cabelas: which in 
*38e. Philoſopher as be was, muſt _— 
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mitted-z eſpecially he being divinely . inſpired, and 
ſtudiouſly contriving profound and admirable a 
piece of Myſtery, as the Cabba/e is reputed: or ec 
( which is the truth) that this very thing does be- 
tray the. vanity of the Cabba/s, and ſhows at te be 
bur an ingenious Phantafie. 


12. Now-the Cabbels being a thing ſo improb+- 
ble ; and the Literal Senſe of Scripture ſo very aur 
thentick, as not to be thrown off, as put by for any 
other, where it can be beld; to; it remains. that the 
Sept of . the Creation is to be underſtood according 
to_that ſenſe, And fo where The Theory of the 
Earth is contrary to: that ſenſe, or not agrecing with 
it 3 ix_is 80 be lopk't upon all the way, as contrary 
to Scripture, and gdilagreeing with Thet. Nov that 
I deny there is Myſtery in the Story of the Crea- 
tion; for undoubtedly there is a great deal, and 
that ſo deep, that it is hard to ſee to the bottom of 
it, But once again I fay, (to prevent my being. 


; £ _ 3 & 7 
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4; miſtaken) That no Myf:ca/ or Cabbaliftic ſenſe is to. 
»- W& be approved of, that overthrows or aulls the Literal 
-;& one. And the reaſon is plain; becauſe if the Lirerel 
48 fcnſe ſhould be taken away, it would ceaſe to be 
i an Hiſtory : and alſo could have nothing of fixed or 
p certain meaning in it ; but might be moulded any 
"WW way, and changed into every thing ,. according to. 
Mn . mr 
te the various apprehenſions of Men and their working, 
” 13. Let me here caſt in this as a» Overplus.. 
s. Where Scripture delivers it {elf ſo as not to be lite-- 
"WW rally interpreted ; it is ſometimes done out of greater: 
s plainneſs that it affefts, and the better to accommo- 
1 date it {elf to our capacity. Thus when it expreſ-- 
_ —_ 
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##h -G O D's power, or his doing any thing ; by 
Hands. His Knowledge, or Obſervation of any thing ; 
by Eyes, &c. It is meerly in way of Condeſcentien to 
us, and to render what it ſpeaks of, more eaſie and 
familiar to our apprehenſion. Here therefore that 
Axiome of the Ta/mudifts, remembred by great 
Maimonides, takes place, ermv2 wh ann nan 
* The Law ſpeaks according to the Language of the 
Children of Men. And for this-reaſon (1 think ) 


the Book of Canticles is 1o parabolical and alluſive. 
Not to veil and darken the ſenſe, but the better to 
illuſtrate its Divine Argument : and the more ful. 
ly and fairly to ſet forth that paſſionate affeQion and 
carneſs, which is betwixt the moſt GLORIOUS 
by 43h; that great Lover of Souls; and all zea» 
ouſly religious and devout Perſons. 
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CHAP. Ill 


1. A Second Exception againſt the Formation of the 
Earth, viz. the Flaitwation of the Waters of the 
Chaos, whereon it was tobe raiſed. 2. That Fluits- 
ations cauſed by the Moon. 3. The Theorift's 
Dowbt,whether ſhe were then in ourNeighbourhood, 
conſidered. 4. The Preceriosſneſs of his Hypo- 
theſis in ſeveral _ relating to the Chaos : 
Which ought to have been better cleared and con- 
firmed, according to his own declared Judgment. 
5. The Deſcent of the Earthly Particles out of 
the Air, not only Precarious, but Unphiloſophical. 
6. And allo Antti Scriptural. 


I. S every Building muſt have a ſutable Foun- 
dation, fo fit it is that the Earth ſhould 
have ſuch a one; It being not only a ſtately Fa- 
brick in it ſelf, but moreover deſigned, at the for- 
mation of it, to be the Manſion or Dwelling of a 
World of Creatures. . And it being deſtined to ſo 
great and noble an uſe, what pity had it been that 
it ſhould have miſcarried in the making, and have ſunk 
into Ruines, while it was ſetting up, for want of 
a. ſufficient” foundation to ſupport it? Yet had it been 
built after the manner aforeſaid, perhaps there would 
have been no leſs defeft in the Archite&ture of it, than 
the want of a meet Foundation. For it was to be 
reared. upon the Waters riſen out of the Chaos; and 
GC fit to bear ſuch a 'mighty. Pile ? I mean 
in regard of their uaſteadineſs and conſtant Fluftu- 
ation, nt: 


L That 
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na Shad Ain Ih Made —m__—_— 
« That the Earth might. be ſpread, and by degrees 


-- —_—_— 


raiſed upon them ; Was it not requiſite that th 

ſhould be of a quiet and even ſurface? Otherwiſe it 
may be the unctious- Subſtance could not have ga 
chered upon 7h&, | hor She Earthly-- Particles have 
ſetcled>upon. 747%) Burvhe-incohtmuity of thE one 
(it -bving- broken - bythe motion-of © the Waters ) 
leaving -many opeh ſpaces to *the other -; / through 
thoſe ſpaces they would: have - ſank -right down' to 
the bottom of the Deepy: and-no Earth would have 
been produced. | nd 2, he WO 


2. Yet that thoſe Waters were quieſcent and 
even, upon due examination will- hardly be found. 
For the Chaos in the beginning was turned about 
upon its own Center ; elſe how comes the Earth 
to be ſo now? And if it was carried about by ſuch 
a Gyration, how could the face of its Waters be ſtill 
and equable ? Not-that I mean they were diſturbed 
by the meer Rotation of the Chaos neither ; but by 
fomething 'elfe in conjunttion. with: thar,' namely; 
The bulky preſence of the Mod. © For if ſhe was 
then placed, where now ſhe is, what Aindred- but 
ſhe | might have the ſame Motion which now ſhe 
has? And if ſhe moved then in an Eliptic Circle 
about the Chaos, as- now {he does about the Earth 
C as-in allireafon: ſhe ſhould; 'the-Chaos bein#-then 
lituate, where 'the Earth is now; betwixt -the Hex 
vens of Vexas-and-Mars; from-which- fituation that 
Eliptic- Circle reſults.) would -not the Waters - have 
been too much- difcompoſed! thereby; - to have- beed 
2fit-Foundation for' the primitive-Eatth: *' -- | 
- Indeed wy being n-all-phaces of an equil depth 
and flowing freely without reſiſtance ; it is very pro 
bable that rhe Tides then were leſs fierce and rough, 

| thas 
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than they :are-now..? Antl-yer'ithey alb making! bir 
one Noe aa chat 'being''oferand expoſed? to'rhe 
Moon; it is as probable- again, that they ſwelled 
extreamly , and went mighty 'high. "Now the Moon 
ſqueezing them her ſelf ( by ftreightning the Hea- 
vens ) on one lide of the Chaos," whereever ſhewas (as 
at her Zez#h ſuppoſe) and oecafioning a like: com- 
prefſion of them: on the oppolite fide (or at her 
Nadir: ) and the- Chaos {till turning round upon its 
own axis every Four and Twenty hours: from hence 
it follows that theſe Waters felt the force of two 
Tides; 'in (every ſuch ſpace'of time. © Now where 


* they Ebbed end Flowed fo frequently and inceſſant- 
> ly; muſt not their Kſtuation have been ſo turbulent, 


as to have hindred the gathering, or diſſolved the 
continuity -of the Oily Matter ;- and ſo have pre- 
vented' the- Earth's ſuperſtruQtion upon it ? 

In caſe it be urged, That the Unttions Matter up- 
on the face of the Waters, was ſo very thick, as 
that they might heave and fink - under it, as there 
was occaſion, and never break ir :- I anſwer, When 
this Oily Subſtance did* firſt ariſe, it muſt- needs be 
thin, and fo apt to "be broken” and divided; and 
that being disjoined, the Earthly- Particles falling in 
at the - void ſpaces, -would have ſunk direQly ( as 
was faid even now-) through the -Waters, havin 
nothing” to ſupport then. © And'then' (which #5 
farther confidefable} the heavieſt *Particles'of Earth, 
deſcending at the fame” time; *in far greateſt plenty 
(the Air. being then- falteft of impurity, and purg- 
ing it ſelf moſt freely ) they would have comedown 


{ faſt;-and"irv 6: dance; -aseafilyto have | 


overpowered the thin m bw which theyfell;;- 
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ang beings litle ſoaked. in. it, and. incor | 
it, have Heat it — 1 in Elakes to the bortotn 
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arfluxu aque- flowing down the Waters te the fades 
run a4 la the words of 6 Theory) and the disburthening th 


tera, & fX- 


exerationt par= ' middle parts about the tor. - But then whe 


of the Waters; upon the top of which jt could | ag 
longer float, as being overloaded with the heavinek 
of the imbodied Earth. And truly the flowing of 
the Waters with 'a ſtrong head now this way ; and 
their returning by and by with as much force the 
contrary way ; muſt needs put' them into ſuch reſt. 
leſs-- agitations ' and croſs commotions , as would 
have much promoted the 'diving of the Flakes # 
aforeſaid. | 

Nor are we to meaſure the motion of the Chaotic 
Warers, from the preſent great Seas. For however 
they may be leſs diſcompoſed by Tides, yet nature #hex, 
was in other circumſtances (according to the Theory) 
than it is »ow ; and thoſe Waters might be moved at: 
another rate, than theſe are. For our preſent Earth 
was at that time all diſperſed in the Air. And the 
thicker and fuller the Air was, the ſtronger preſſure 
would the Moon make upon that; and that again u 
on the Superficies of the Waters : and conſequently 
the higher muſt the Tides riſe, and the more vio- 
lent muſt they be. 

And then the Theory makes another motion in the 
Chaotick Waters necellary, namely, A Defluxion « 
them from the Aquater towards the Sides or Poles C 
the liquid Globe; in order to the forming it ( and 
conſequently the Earth to be raiſed on it ) into an 
Oval Figare, And this motion might create a ne\ 
diſturbance in that 'Zlement. - Yea, not oaly ſo, but 
it might moreover be fatal to the riſe of the Earth, 

(i) Ex ite FOr (a) the watry (obe was to grow oblong, by tht 
| are 


wam circa Aquateren, Glabus equers devniret aliquantaim oblorges, Theor, pag, 1h: 
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theſe Waters did thus recede or diſcharge themſelves 
or. or. middle of the Globe, and 
flow down to the-fides of .it; how alily might the 
Oily Matter have followed their courſe ? Yea, per- 
haps how neceſſary was it for it to do ſo ? While 
the uppermoſt Waters thereabouts being moſt hurri- 
ed, and moſt at liberty ; would have fallen back, 
and carried that away with them. Burt then if the 
upper Waters .thus drew off, and the Oily ſubſtance 
ſhd away upon them, what foundation could the 
Earth have had in thoſe middle parts we ſpeak of ? 
Eſpecially if theſe Waters continued their courſe for 
any time ; as it was needful they ſhould to bring 
about the effet mentioned. For ſo vaſt a body of 
Waters, as that of the Abyſs, could not by this 
means, of a perfeQtly round, be made into an oval 
or oblong Figure, on a ſudden. 


3.. But in reference to this matter, there is a Dowbr 
made by the Theeriſt, which muſt be conſidered 
and removed. Otherwiſe moſt of what has been 
ſaid, touching the inſtability and flutuation of theſe 
Waters, will be vain and groundleſs. The Doubt 


i5, (a) Whether the Moon were then in aur neighbour- (*) Theor. 
hood. And truly I had almoſt faid, he might next *© *** 


have queſtioned , whether the Sup were then in our 


Heaven: there being in the Story of the Creation, 
no better evidence for the one, for the other. 


I confeſs the ſuggeſtion (as wild as it is) would 
have done the Arcadians a kindneſs. . For they 
uſed to boaſt of ( what was always..a Riddle and 


nonſenſe to the Wiſe) their being more ancient 
than Jupiter and the Moox-: .So ſays Ovid: ; 


Azte 


i 
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Ante. Jovem Genitum Terras habuiſſe feruntur 

Arcades ; & Lung Gems prior ulla futt. 


But the ſervice it might have donethem, as to this ar. 
rogant brag, will by no means countervail . that dam. 
mage which it does to-the perſon who raiſes the 
Doubt. For it involves him 1a the guilt of unhap 
temerity towards the Holy Writings : Yet the The. 
orift does not only ſtart this Scruple, but argues for 
(by zid, it thus, (6) Her preſence ſeems to have been iſs 
needful ; when there were no long Winter-nights, nor 
the great Pool of the Sea to move or govern. Too 
bold an affront to Scripture. 2 
That fſays-expreſly, That GOD made TWO 
great Lights; 'and both upon the Fourth Day, 
Gen. 1. 16, The Theorift ſuſpe&ts he made but 
One. And truly let him but allow Two to be made, 
and the Moon of neceſſity muſt be come into-our 
Neighbourhood ; becauſe ſhe alone could be a 
Great light in the neighbouring Heaven, to make 
up the Sun, Two. There is no bringing any Star 
into the Number. For though the ſmalleft of them 
be a truer and greater Light than the Moon; yet 
no one of them, was ever a great Light. in this 
lower World: and. G OD created more than Two 
ſach. Beſid&, - Scripture” ſays, That when-G OD 
made two great- Lights, he {ct them (-borh” of thenn, 
both of them thew- on the ſame day } in the Firma- 

. ment of the Heaven, to give light upon the. Earth. 
And muſt not both of them -then be 4in our 
neighbourhood at - that- time ? -And laſtly, [It fays, 
That as G:O-D made the greater: of cheſt Lights - 
to rule the Day ; ſo he made the leſſer to rule the 
Night. And when did the leſſer begin to rule the 

Night? 
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Night ? Why , juſt when; the/ greater began to rule = 


the Day. For as to the _ Dates of thoſe their re- 
ſpeftive Offices, we find no difference : Yet the 


Theorift' declares, That, the preſence of the Moon, 


fa conſequently ' her rule. then, was .not ſo need- 
ul, becauſe there were no long Winter-nights. Where- 
4s the Moon was no more made to ſhine only in /ozg 
Winter-nights , than the Sun was to ſhine only in 
long Summer-days.. And which is more, as there 
were no long Winter-nights then, ſo there were no 
ſhote Suminer gnes- neither.- So- that ſer but the.one 
againſt the other, 20d the preſence of the' Moon may 
ſeem to have been as needful then, in regard of the 


* length of Nights, as it is now. 


Upon: the. whole matter | therefore there .are, no 
goqd | for this. piece of Scepticiſm. And to 
what been ſaid conceraing it, we need add but 
this, Whereas it is argued, that there might be no 


- Moon, upon the account that there were no. long 


Winter-nights , nor great. Pool of the Sea to move 
or govern; -we being aſſured that there, was a Moon, 
may*'much better invert the reaſon, and retortia 
the forge of the Argument, conclude that there mu 
be long Winter-nights, and the great Pool of the 
Sea; becauſe that Planet was preſeat to rule the one, 
and alſo-ro move or governche other, - ©. , 
: Thowgh poſſibly - the ung her ut of, pur 
EIInG might be 'warily -dogz, and with 
= pe-t. of her malignant: influegce in; the; cals, ber 
ore us, namely, That ſhe might not iaggmpmgdegy 
hinder the rearing, 'of. the Eacth, upon the: Wai 
of the Chaos. ; For. truly ;had. ſhe been;ſo. aca! s 
Neighbour at firſt, as ſhe is now ; ſhe might have 
been an injurious one as to that Aﬀair. She might 
have kept thoſe Waters in ſuch Motions, as:would 
have 
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have diſſipated their Oily Covering ; and ſo have put 
by the Primitive Earth, by marring the Baſis where: 
on it ſhould have ſtood. ; 

Yet when all is faid, I would have this Excepti 
on lookt upon as L ws ene in way of Query, 
Whether the unſettlednels of the Chaotic Waters, 
would not have hindred the ProduQtion of the firſt 
Earth ? rather than as a poſitively aſſertory ObjeCtion, 
as if it muſt neceflarily have doge it. 


4. And here I cannot but remark the exceeding WF. 
precariouſneſs of the Theorift's Hypotheſis, in re 
ference to the Chaos, and the Formation of the 
Earth out -r it. on chat _ _n _ CON» 
ſiſted of, and was then ff diſſolved ito the ſimple 
row Ld Bodies in ts World ; ſhould tek 
one Body ( I mean Liquor) which in its pureſt ns- 


natural ſtate, could contain ſo much Oilineſs ia it. 
'That this Oily matter ſhould riſe juſt when it did, 
ſo as to be fit to receive the Earthly Particles j 
their fall out of the Air ; whereas had they come dowt 
ſooner, they had been drowned in the Water. 
That this Oilineſs ſhould be of juſt ſuch a quantity 
as was ſufficient for uſe; juſt enough , that is, to 
mix - with thoſe Particles, and to make them into 
a good Sail : whereas if it had been more, it would 
have overflowed them, and made the: Earth uſeleſs 
as a greazy clod; if leſs, it would not have imbib'd 
them , but they muſt have lien looſe above, in a 
fine and dry powder, that would have rendred the 
Earth barren as an heap of Duſt. That the Waters 
alſo ſhould be of a due Proportion ; juſt ſufficient; 
that 1s, to make a temporary Deluge ; and then-to 8 
retire into the Peep, and make- a durable Sea; 
whereas had there been much leſs, the Earth upon 
ts 
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b 00; be polo cs, hem fa Deo we 
3: bu up # _— - 
#00 SOME \CLEAR- AND-/IN-| promnd. raw its core of 
VINCIEBLE ++ EVIDENCE. -- Bur: ©, T7 Gs lg M_—_ 
then he who talks-at this rate, ought, allefibets. > fable, ov. Lat 4 
ew ba writes of | fuch mamentous Theor. p4g--5.. 
wc to. make:them out very clear- 

evidently. . -Elſe: (by what he ſays more 4a 
TT ſame Paragraph ) he proclaims himſelf guilty of 

attempt; even of tampering where fe ought 
web NG le-z-and of ſtriving to enter; at; -that 
Door z : where GOD and: Nature haveiboth agreed 
to. ſhut im out. - For-did-they think good $0- let 
him in, it ſhould be' by ſuch a way as is. certaiz 
( he tells us) -and whereia he ſhould walk with the 
aforeſaid evidence 0n- his fide. Now this, 1 lay, 
being'r his--dedlared- Judgment ; the Phenomentd's 
aboveamentioned, ſhould haye been more fully ex- 
plained» and made out ; ; and allo more apt 
confirmed and made good, 


| ;-;But beſides thoſe, there is another behind, 
which if;lookt anto, will not only be found as Pre- 
| carious as any ' of the reſt ; but alſo Unphiloſophical. 
And that is, The deſcent of the Terreſtrial Particles 
our of the Air, which 5 the A" 4 
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$0, the middle Regions, but from the whole capacity of 
extent of thoſe vaſt ſpaces betwixt the Moow #5. 
A ſuppoſition that is not only precarious, but alſo 
ſeems (I ſay) to be ſomewhat Unphiloſophical. For 
though. upon the Theory's account, it was | 
theſe Particles ſhould fill ſuch vaſt ſpaces ; that : 
the Air might be able to contain exough SR 
and alſo have roow enough wherein to 


move, - ar 
by motion to purge it felf, and caft them out: 
et how will the Phenomenon fall in with a ſmooth 
hilofophic Explication ? For in ſhort, cither-the 
Bounds of the Chaos, and the Sphare of : its gravity 
(as I may call t) did extend as bigh as the Moog, 
or they did not. If they did zor, how came thelc 
Particles there? Eſpecially in ſuch plenty, asto yy 
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ave proved ſhe was then in our 
: chough it form: there might be 
br, than we were at firſt 


'6. And as this Aſﬀertion is not conſiſtent 


" with. Philoſophy, in it ſelf; © in the 


equence 
of it, it is againſt Scripture. That afſures us, That 
ight was the Product of the fr/# day. And as it - 
was made then, ſo. it was made viſible in theſe in- 
feriour Regions. But this could not be, 'in caſe the 
Earth were. formed according to The Theory ; the 
Air would have been fo full of terreſtrial Dregs. 
For it then contained enough of ſuch Dregs, to com- 
poſe an Earthly Orb, of above one. and twenty 
d Miles in Perimeter ; and of a depth or 
thickneſs we know not how great. And ſuch un- 
ſpeakable meaſures of EarthMa the Air, muſt needs 
it with darkneſs a» yea , _ ach : — 
and” opacity, as wo utte have &d 
Peltuckinefs of it, for a conſiderable heighe aboveths 
Chaos at leaſt. For the coarſeſt and heavieſt of 
the fleating Particles, ſerling.continually towards the 
Chaos ; and the nearer they approached it, draw- 
ing ſtill into a oy ng reaſon the 
Tpaces out. of which* they deicended; were much 
larger than thoſe into which they gathered ) the 
mighty throng of them (they being crowded toge- 
* om. M .2 ther 
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ther as cloſe, as their gravity could ſqueez them. .in 
their fall ); would have he bl Ring of ſuch larks 
neſs.about the Chaos, as would have been. like to 
that- which once plagued Egypt. It would. have 
palpable,-that is, as containing a [kind of ;tangib 
thickneſs and clammineſs 4n it) {4 1s © dnp hn gt 
:Yet-4n the fir ff day, upon GOD's-mof IC pe. 
fiat given, there was light, Gep. 1.3.,, Which plainh 
argues, T hat the Body of the Air, could 
be of fo foul a Conttitution. _ If it. had, 


10 q'- 
= _- 


GOD, when he pronounced, Let there be light, hat 
made the Sun (which he did not) and made hur 
much brighter than, he is 57 he could not. have 
illightned theſe lower. Regions, as being not a 
clouded and covered, but eyen ſtuffed (as it were) 
with an impenetrable. denſity, or-kind, of material 
darkneſs, fo. far as the aforeſaid Ring or. Circle 
bout the Chaos reached. But then how . much le! 
could . that Light - have done it, - which was-p 
exiſtent to the Sun, and was no more than a faint 
glimmering, in compare. with his Glory. - Yet. on 
the firſt day, I ſay, there was Light in, the Chaotic 
World,  eyen on. the. very Waters of. the Chaos. 
For when GOD faid, Let there be light ; where 
can. that Light be ghought to have ſhined more 
eſpecially, than where he ſaid before: there was 
darkneſs. * And where was,darkneſs. ſaid, to he, be- 
fore, but »por the face of the deep?.. Gen, 1.;2.. And 
therefore Light muſt be ſhot down er, in obe- 
dience to the Divine Command. | 


a 
| 


But then here again this. Fhypothefis ſeems to. be 
unwarrantable, as. grating .too _ por Holy 


Scripture, For whereas. th 


t 
was Light on the firſt day, and upo the Zane ic 
beping (#7 ( as-the Coma Re wodagker Br 
pothe 
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nature into ſuch a condition, as made 
it JEFEE it ſhould be ſo, and poſitively avers, 


That it was quite contrary. 22h 1t tells us, * The * Theor. p46: 
fo - gr 6, and : dark. And. when 5” 


Þ+ ex {rg a perturbatione ; from the + Theor. pag. 
"impurity and 104 0 7 of the Air: {0 the _ it 243+ 
£. 


.by the name of, Tenebre dinturne ; laſting 


kneſs. 
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int.deared in one  baſſece. 9. The wk the 
reation not to be reſtrained to the erreftrial 
- World. Mea 


HAT the Earth is not the folideſt of the 
Planets, may well be inferred frem its near- 

neſs.to the Sun. And therefore we ſee Mars a. leſs 
Planet .by much, advanced above the Earch, upon 
the —_— of his ſolidity. And for the ſame rea- 
ſon, he may be of ſuch a rutilant or fiery colour 
as he is ; which Complexion { among the Hebrews ) 
gives bim the name of ew. the red Planet. But 
though that degree of Proximity, which the Earth 
holds to. the Sun, ſhows her to be of a looſer 
ſubſtance, of a more porous, and leſs ſolid nature ; 
yet 4t cannat preſently be improved into an Argu- 
ment,. of her having « quantity of Fire at ' 
her Center. This the Theor oriſt admits of as a thing | 
|| very reaſonable ; that there 1s a Fire at the Center 
of the Earth, as there is a Yolk in the middle of an 
Fgg. But how can it be ſo reaſonable according ys 
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Hhrowghobn, would yavolefi.norb@low 
ir, for a'feceptacleof Fire,' 3 © 1 217 þ _ 
- OrLaſtly, PREG leſs Nos Fi 
at the Center -of' the*Chaos,. yet! how ſhould Fir 
have" e&\it- Rifrinco Yang place Kew F rn 
ve"bY* any wave comaco dwell there 7 :.., 
*RY 32 arti.” 
br. Kev this out, it was mace ary” that the, 
\of the Chaos, 'or the-:way- of 3ts entring ,j 
©: Wor, j- ſhoukbthave been dediared, by the; The 
2, vit'is n6t done2»whichiſcems 40 bee k 
flaw #9 the &þ piehefi [Tr'takes no{motice; of, t 
<uſc of its Origin,” nor of a evade of ;its+ Pro- 
dudtion”; whereby ' this. 


-.0r- cleared -up. - TT 


manner df its tiſd'op) emetgency into-beingy is 
fary to by kriownilfor the of-othes 
culties;*'as"well as this.<; For 'upon it: depends the 
flutia of frvr — xp. hs 

ones. © I name but. one, zetiſm of | the Earth, 
as to the influence! 'it-his upon the Index += 560 , 
or Needle" of 'the' Matinty d\Compeſe i; | ring 
or' Direction of - which, is-not. ranihoogs gp — 
prizing ; blat' it x = _ —_ Loocaws of Fug 
Life. But enift corift etting, 

Ks caihe from we- know Laetow 4 


gk dayp 
from its ' eid'or 'Siderebus fate); takes takes away the 


ſuppoſed cauſes of this notableetfec; it will be. j in- 


'-cumbent /0n him 0 egy enemy. Com whogee it 


> pt rg -#- A >. A Tiflo7 "i. 
Care It it Sf Znomenon 
khed's not farisfaQtorihy accounted -for in; the Car- 
tefian way 'neither /;- foraſmuch as-it tumblesin, the 
- Fematiog of the Srr;ars Particles, t#he:main, Inftrpecyt 
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of the work ; and that Des-Cartes himſelf dares not 
truſt his own Hypotheſis , but profeſſes the Earth 
to have been otherwiſe produced than that determines 
(as ſhall be noted by and by) then TI anſwer: As 
this is really nothing to us,ſo it will aot excuſe the The- 
oriſt in the leaſt, from clearing up the thing, ac- 
cording to thoſe meaſures he hath taken by himſelf. 
It only ſhows, that the French Philoſophy ( of fo 

t fame ) is too ſhort to fathom the deeps 
of Nature , and by no means quick-:ighted enough 
to ſee tothe bottom of her profound Myſteries. 
Though that - Philoſophy may grow up apace, to 
ſo happy a perfeftion, as to be able to make a more 
full vary of ſuch ſecrets; muſt needs be the 
deſire of wiſe and good Men. 

And ſo we return to the Enquiry we were up- 
on, viz. How Fire ſhould come to the Center of 
the Earth. Which is a Problem the more intricate 
and perplexed, in regard The Theory takes no 
notice of the beginning of the Chaos. It tells*in- 
deed that there was a Chaos, and what kind of one 
it was; but it gives no manner of account how it 


- came into Being. As to that the Reader is left at 


a loſs, and has nothing to guide him but his own 
ConjeCtures. I ſhall gueſs therefore as fairly at 
rhe thing as I can ; And to me it ſeems pro- 
bable, that this Chaos ſhould be produced one of 
theſe Two ways ; either by: Creation,' or by Dex 
Cartes iis way for generating Planets, Though it will 
not be over ealie to make out, 'Thatit came into 
exiſtence by either of them. 


3- For firlt, to affirm- that it dropt dire&ly out 
of the hand of Omaipotence, in way of Creation; 
is more than . we find warranted. Yea, - we are: 

N taught 
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ranghit ſomething, and that from Heaven, which is 
very different from it; Namely, That * i the be. 
ginning GOD created the EARTH. And if ut was 
an Earth that he created in the beginning, it could 
not be a Chaos ; I mean - ſach a Chaos as the Thes 
ory makes it : for that was no Earth, nor had it 
+ Theor. any ſpecific or diſtint Earth 1n it, as being + with« 
P02: 44% ont diſtinition of Elements. It is ſaid indeed, Gen, 
x. 2. That the Earth was, wa ws, deſolation and 
emptineſs. Inanis & wvacua, as the YVulgar, doubly 
void. That is, - of its deſigned order and comeh- 
neſs, which. were to beautifie it :- and of all thoſe 
creatures which were to furniſh it, and dwell init. 
And therefore, ſays the Targum of Jeruſalem, it was 
empty ROW 1270 of the Children of Men ; wy3*DD wp 
and woid of every brute. And the Prophet deſcribing 
a moſt fearful deftruQtioa to come upon his People 
by Wars; through which their fruitful Land was 
to become a Wilderneſs, and Men and Birds were 
to be driven away : tells us in the very Words of 
Moſes, That the Eafth was, * way wn, deſolation 
and emptineſs. And in this ſenſe I contels, the 
Earth ( in its original imperfeQtion and naked- 
nels) was a Chaos: an incultivate and uninhabited 
lump, rude and confuſed beyond all imagination, 
as having neither good form nor furniture 1n it. - 
But then at the ſame time it was ax Earth too; and ſo 
not ſuch a Chaos as the Theory {j it. I might 
alſo note ( would that be of weight) that the Pre- 
fx, mn, in vn ( Geneſss 1. 1.) 1s 1 aotificationis, 
cmp1n) ſcientific or demonſtrative: and fo it points 
at this Earth, and intimates it was this very ſame Earth 
= ff, that it is ow. The ſame as to ſubſtance 
and nature, though not as to condition and orna- 
meats. And thjs Earth, in the ſtate of its primitive 
| diſorder - 
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diſorder and deſtitution, being the true Moſaic Chaos, 

R created: in the- begiamng ;- we have no grounds to 

Y- believe, that any other beſides ut wasever brought forth 

"bo in way of Creation, But we have good grounds to 

| re believe that 'no other was fo' produced ; inaſmuch 

oh as to aſſert it, would | be to-fet up. Phintaſie againſt 

3 Meſes's authority ; and to bring preſumptuous conceir, 

ij into competition with Scripture. 

J But grant. the Chaos to have been ſuch as it is 

1 ſuppoſed to be, and that it eatred into. the» World 

oe at the door of Creatton :- Yet here will be no- 

+. thing to make 'it reaſonable, very reaſondble to ad+ 

mit Fire at its Center. Forifthere was a central 

"4 Fire in it, it muſt either be placed there ſuper- 

"Y naturally, by the immediate power of the A L- 

ns MIGHTY; and we have no reaſon to admit it 

* on that ſcore, becauſe we are no where: informed 

we of it Or el{c .it mult be generated there mn a Ne- 

_ tural way : and to admit that, would be againſt 

| reaſon too. For how could a vaſt quantity - of 

he Flame, be bred in the Bowels of an 'Earthy Maſs, 

1 confifting of the Principles of. all terreſtrial Bodies. 

4 And whoever ſhall peruſe the firſt half of che 'F;th 
Chapter of the- Engliſh Theory, will ſoon be 

A. fatishned that the Chaos cou/d conſiſt 

GH of no (s) other. but cerrſielal Prin: a. ©) The per ofthe Chace 
ci For there it appears: it. rs es OG 

a gy To? intq aockin head Earth; Et allo fone ur of it, is 


o1 


Air, Water, and anunCtious ſubſtance ; > oa" 7 FSI 


ht 

f 4 

'y and {ſo could be: made up of nothing 

"a elſe. But Fire |is quite another thing ; and as dif- 
ferent from thoſe. Elements, as motion is from reſt ; 

6: or the moſt Celeftial;from:the molt Terreſtrial Matter : 

n and ſoin a courſe of Nature could (s ompre iſſue from 

w- them, and fettle it {elf in the midſt of them. 


N 2 4. We 
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4. We will paſs therefore to the Second Conjetare ; 
whither indeed the Notion of central Fire in the 
Earth, does moſt direttly lead us : and that is 
Des-Cartess Method, by which he ſuppoſeth Planets 
to be form2d. + And according to that the Earth was 
one of thoſe fourteen, or” fifteex Stars, which once 
ſhined gloriouſly in their reſpe&tive Heavens here- 
abouts. But being all overgrown and incruſted with 
Macnlaas, except. one, - and loſing their - native 
ſtrength and light ; were ſwallowed up by the 
Vortex of the ſurviving Luminary the Sun: and fo 
move round about him as ſo many Satellites or 
Waiters of his, to this day. Though ſome of theſe 
Planets alſo, that is, -Secuxdary ones, are at the ſame 
time carried about others of them. As the Moon; 
about the: Earth ; the four Medicea» ones, about 
Japiter ; and Satury's three Aſſecls or Pages ( ac- 
cording to Caſſinus ) about him. 

And here there may ſeem to be a plauſible ac- 
count given, of the declared Central conſtitution of 
the Earth, or of a Region of Fire at the heart of 
it. For it having been all Flame heretofore; till it 
was overſpread with Macu/aes ( boiled out of it ſelf, 
and gendred firſt: into a kind of foam or ſcum;-and 
afterwards into an harder ſubſtance ) it could 
not. but retain. much fiery matter in its Central 
Parts. And thus this Fire would be ſufficiently 
protetted too, againſt diffipation and danger of Ex- 
rinQtion, from the moiſt and lumpiſh Chaos which 
{urrounded it; and at the time of its ſeparation would 
have lain heavy upon. it. For its Coat of Maculaes 
worn next it , being nealed by furious hear, : and 
made into'a ſtrong arched Vault”; there the -incloſed 
Element might, haye_ been ſecute £( as:in a mighty 

Granado-ſhel) 
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Granado-ſhell) never to be-annoyed by any manner 
of violence. 

But- neither by this way, as quaint as -it is, could 
the Chaos ſtep forth into being. For though it be 
a ſpruce and gay invention ; a contrivance rarely in- 
genious, and prettily coherent ; and withal fo lau- 
dably inſtrumental to the trim ſolution of ſundry 
difficulties, that fome are ready to think *tis pity 
but. it ſhould be real : yet the very firſt daſh of 
Moſes's Pen, gives the Philoſophic Bubble ſuch a 
ſhrewd prick, as flats it into Vanity and Romance. 
In the beginning GOD created the Heaven and the 
Earth. that famous Man told an illiterate Peo- 
ple, as a faithful Seeretary of the MOST HIGH; 
with intention fully to iaftrut them as to the Ori- 

in of the World, ſo far as-comported with his Ma- 
jeltick Office and brevity. And if GOD in thebe- 
ginning , at the very firſt, created: the Earth, and 
created it «# Earth; how could it before that, be 
.a Chaos, ſuch a Chaos, as it-is repreſented to have 
been? and how could it poſlibly riſe into ſuch a 
Chaos, out of a Sun or fixt Star? And if G OD 
created the Heavens at the ſame time when he cre- 
ated the Earth (as Moſes affirms ) for both, he ſays, 
were created in the beginning ) where could it have 
place to att rhe part of a fixed Luminary , before 
it. became a Planet ? But therefore to take off this, 
and the like Arguments, the Story of the Creation: 
is ſuppoſed to relate to the Earthly World only. 
How #rxly we ſhall a little conſider 1n the . Cloſe... of 
this Chapter. 

In the mean time, to go on with what we have 
in hand; the illuſtrious Des-Cartes -is on- our. ſide. 


He openly profeſles- (as was noted * above ) that * Civp-2.5 4. 


he did - not think the- Earth was. .made. of. a Star, 
accordins 
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*- according to his Principles ; but was brought fort 

by Creation. And he judged thus , for the famg 

+ Princip.p-vt. reaſon, I am now urging. Becauſe, F hoc fide 
3 Art. 45. Chriſtians nos docet ; the Chriſtian Faith teacheth u 
4s much. So that he who ſhall teach otherwile, 

muſt ( in the opinion of that renowned Philoſopher) 

broach a Dodtrine againſt Divine Revelation, And 

therefore what has been faid that way, I hope wil 

reliſh the better, as falling in with the ſentiments 

of {o exceeding worthy and judicious a Perſon. Aad 

herein he ated like a true and noble Chriſtian 
Philoſopher indeed ; in that he. made. his Fpetheſu 

ſtoop to the Religion of Heaven, and would re- 

trench his Principles, rather than they ſhould run 

counter to the ſacred Oracles. Yea, the great Man goes 

farther, and adds, hocque etiam ratio naturalis plant 

perſuadet ;, and this alſo ( that the World was cre 

ated with all its perfeRtion, ſo that there was in it 

' a Sun, andan Earth, &c.) natural res 

a —__— _ - ſon does plainly perſmade. (4) Fo 
axiftimare illun unquam quicguam If we attend to the mighty power 0 
feciſe, quod-non omnibus ſuis w9 GOD, we cannot think that he ever 
A any thing that was not compleat 
in all points. And therefore he faid 

, 0 Keys popte-ined bon before; (6) And likewiſe in the Earth 
Soſe Plants 5s Am & tra there were not only the ſeeds of Plants, 
nati fint infantes, ſed jatti ſnt but Plants themſelves; nor were Adam 
bemines ddaiti. Toid. and Eve brought forth Infants, but 
made adult ke a6 And whea it is a 

thing. not only worthy of GOD, to make Creatures 

perfect at firit, but watural reaſon perſwades that he 

aQually did ſo : we muſt either conclude that the 

Earth was made ſo (as Des-Cartes does ) or elſe 

in our judging otherwiſe, vary from, or go againſt 

the dictate of common reaſon, as well as XY | 


_ 
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So that if the Opinion, the profeſſeed and openly 
avowed Opinion, of the moſt eminent Chriſtian Phi- 
loſopher; yea, of the admired Author of the new 
Philoſophy (the fitteſt perſon amongſt Philoſophers 
to judge in the Caſe) will caſt the Scales for- us ; 
we have it on our fide, that the Earth was not pro- 
duced in his way ; or according to his Hypotheſis. 


5. But then the premiſes conſidered, to admit there 
isa Fireat the Center of the Earth ; is ſo far from being 
very reaſonable, as the Theory holds ; that according to 
the faireſt meaſures or accounts of things, which Philo- 
ſophy has given to the World as yet ; it rather appears 
to be very enreaſonable. For however Des-Cartes's 
Principles lean that way, and countenance the Phzno- 

enon ; yet he himſelt, we ſee, not only doubts of his - 
own Hypotheſis as to the Earth's formation ; but has 
publickly declared that they who fail by his Compals, 
muſt {wim againſt the ſtream of Natural Reaſon. 


6. And truly ſhould the Theory allow this Cen- 
tral Fire in the Earth upon the account of its be- 
ing produced in Des-Cartes's way ; it would quite 
overthrow its own G_ » by complying with 


his. For then the Earth could never have been of 
an Oval Figure. Nor. could it have beea withour 
Mountains, and without a Sea. But its motion of 
inclination would have been from the firſt, becauſe 
ts Axis would not have been perpendicular to the 
plain of the Ecliptic. And ſo its EquinoQtial poſi- 
tion (to name no more Eſſextials of the Theory) 
would have been impoſſible. And whereas (by the 
way ) the preſent ſite of the Earth (which might 
ſeem more convenient, were it placed fo, as that its 
Annual and Diurnal motions might be both perfor- 

' med 
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ed on parallel Axes) is made by * Des-Cartes, to 
depend upon the. influence - of the Striate Particles; 
and both the formation and motion of .them are 
ſhewed by a Þ learned Philoſophic Pen, not to fall 

Epi, z4V.C. in with Mechanical: Laws: this will be no check 
or difficulty upon us. For firſt, Des-Cartes might 
in that (as he has done in ſome other things) keep 
too ſtriftly to the Laws of Matter and Motion ; it 
being neceſſary in the works of Nature very often to 
acknowledge the hand of Providence. Or elſe fe. 
condly, if there ſhould be no ſuch particles in being, 
and nothing of their power to hold the Axis of the 
Earth, ina paralleliſm to that of the World's £quator ; 
this would be but an advantage on our ſide. For 
how can the Earth have a Fire at its Center as be 
ing produced in conformity to the Carteſian Princt 
ples, when, according to thoſe Principles, it could not 
be produced at all ? For put by the Formation of theſe 
Particles, and (according to that Philoſophy) there 
could be no Planets, and fo no Earth : the matter of 
the third Element being not to be made without thoſe 
particles, 


7. Were [ eiſpos'd to follow the Rabbjes, T might 
here goa little farther ſtill. I 'might veature to lay 
hold of the Word, 2 he created; and make it 
do ſervice upon their authority. For ſome of them 
bear us 1n hand, that it denores,. Creation, in a rigo- 
rous ſenſe; that is, the making of a thing out of 
nothing. Agrecable to which is the holy Writer's 

+ Z:5, 11.3. Notion of Creation where he ſays, * rhat things which 
are ſeen, were not made of things that do appear. Mean- 
ing (as we read elſewhere) that they were made, 

a 2 $1:.9.23. 65 un Toy, Þ out of nothing. Which apply to the 
making of the Earth (as we very. well may, x2, be- 

. US} 
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to ing the SPIRFT's word concerning it) and it could 
les; not ly be made out of a Sun, or Star, as the new 
are Philoſophy would have it. For then ( ſay thoſe 
fall DoQtors) a more proper word ſhould have expreſs'd 
eck 
Slit 
ep 


its production, viz, wy, which imports the ma- 
_- a thing out of przexiſtent matter. Some 
{light ground for this ſeems to be laid in Scripture; 


; It and that in Moſes's Coſmopais too. Por it is faid, 
to Gen. 2. 3}. That GOD reſted from all his work, 
le Mov? R542 We, which he Created to make. Where un- 
Ng, leſs we allow a diſtiaQt fignification, tothe two words 
the implying that he made ſome things out of xorhing, and 
vr; others out of prepared matter : we muſt charge the HO. 


For LY GHOST with indecent Tautology. Though if we 
be BY conſider again that the word x51, is uſed promiſcuoully 


Ct to expreſs GOD's making of things ex prejacente mate- 
not ris, out of extant matter, as well as out of zothing, and 
eſe that in the very ſtory of the Creation : we may well ſuf- 
cre peCt that there was too much nicenels in the Maſters, 


of rather than ſuch reſpeCtive ſignifications ; to be ſtrictly 
ole and continually appropriated to the words. Only as ma- 
ny as did thus criticize, have thereby fairly given their 
fuffrage, for that truth which we ——_ tor. That 

The when GOD created the Earth(according to Moſes's nar- 
lay rative) he educ'd it directly out of nothing. And fo 


It .1t cannot have a fire at the Center of it , becauſe it 
em ifſu'd forth into being; in Des-Cartes's way. 
TO- 
'of 8. Being unawares. fallen upon that expreſſion 
1's WW roy wh WR which he created to make; in reverence 
ich to the Seventy; I cannot but take one ſhort ſtep out of 
N- the way, to vindicate their tranſlation of it. They 
e, render it 5 jgtam roiivas, which he began to make. As 


if the work of Creation had not then been conſums+ 


mate. But that could not be their meaning, For 
a 0 whereas 
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* Ad Exod. 
c8p. 12, V. 16, 


Whereas we read in the beginning of the Chapter; 
the Heavens and the Earth, and all the Hoſt of them 
were finiſbed : 1231, they rendred by, xz ouremAbInges, 
and they were compleated. They could only mean 
therefore, that GOD reſted from all his work, which 
at any time, in the (ix precedent days, He had BE. 
GUN to make. And 1o their ſenſe is ſound and 
true, though they keep not cloſe to the literal 
ſtrianeſs of the Originai. And that they thought 
the Creation was wholly perfeted before the ſeventh 
day ; is apparent from that liberty they took , in 
tranſlating the beginning of the ſecond verſe of the 
fame Chapter ; which perhaps is more culpable. 
For whereas the Hebrew ſays, GOD had ended his 
work , 12vn v2 0» the ſeventh day: departing, 
quite from the proper ſignification of the word, they 
render It i 75 iuigg 75 ixTy, 08 the ſixth day. As if they 
feared they ſhould offend (by ſtretching the work 
of Creation too far) in caſe they had turned it, GOD 
had ended his work on the (eventh day. Here was 
more than abundans cautels, too much caution uſed. 
Eſpecially if Abe» Ezra's. Maxime be. authentic, 
NULo 98 moYP 195. * The finiſhing of a work or con- 
fummation- of it, is not the work it ſelf. I have 
noted this the rather, as containing in. it a full conſent, 
with what has been ſaid touching the Creation's being 
perfeCted in Six days. For it makes it evident that the 
LXX. Interpreters were throughly perſwaded of. this 
Truth. And not only ſo, but forward to aſſert, and re- 
folved to maintain it, even to an over ated care and. 


blameable Scrupulolity. 


9. And here it will not be amiſs, to refleCt a lit- 
upon one notion of the Theory's; which counte- 
nances the late produQtion of the Earth, or its jo 
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long after the World was made (perhaps out of a 

Sun or Star, as the Scheme in the Engliſh Theory, 

before the Title Page, plainly infinuates) And that is, 

The limiting of Moſes's Story of the Creation, to this 

lower World : to the Earth, that is to fay , and the 

Aezeal Heavens, and ſuch things as were formed 

out of the Chaos. Thus in one place it confines it. 

* Firſt that muſt be noted, that Moſes did not de- * j1ud yrins 
ſeribs the firſt produition of matter , and the riſe of weandunef, 
the univerſal World, but the formation of our World, yowens « pris 
that is oftour Earth, and our Heaven, out of their Chaos. man materie 
And preſently after; | But the Subjett of Moſes's DR 


atque Vi 
Geneſis is the Chaos, and that moſt confusd and Earthly ; Mndi oton 
and the things made out of this Chaos, and related to nr pe” ye 
it 4s 4 center; thoſe properly belong to the Moſaic friticettelluris 
World. And by and by, * We may zot ſurmiſe there- —_— 
fore that when we and our World was made , entire (;, Chas forme: 


wature muſt needs be made at the ſame time. And ey 2 
then again, -Þ Certin it is-------that Moſes's World 5.4. 


does not comprehend all the Regions of the Univerſe, autem Gentſezs 
nor all the orders of things, but thoſe parts of Nature TP Bs 
which could be made of the Earthly Chaos.  fuſofimun &- 
terreſire; & 

que tx boe Chas edutta ſunt, & ad illud tanquam centrum referuntur, ea propris ſpeftant ad mur- 
dum Moſaicum, ib. 

* Ne putemas itaque novis naſcentibus & mundo noir, neceſſe efſe ut tota natura codem tempore 
naſceretur. 1b, | 

tf Pro ctrto & explorato babeatur Mundun Moſaicum non omnes Univerſs regionts, 
. Beque ones rerun ordines completti, fed illas nature partes ne Chao terreftri educi potuerint. ib. 


But then (to ſay nothing of Light, or the Vehicle 
of it, neither of which were made out of the Chaos) 
let me ask ; What did GOD mean, when he faid, 

rx 1 * LET THERE BE LIGHTS? Idonot + Gen. 1. 14. 
ask, what thoſe Lights were, that's evident enough. 
Nor where they were placed: for they were far 
above the Aiery Heaven, and fo in the ſenſe of the 
O 2 | Theory, 


TR — 


«as 
Re ———— 
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Theory, could not belong to the Earthly World, | 
But the queſtion is, What ALMIGHTY GOD 
* Dici poſit intended by, LET THERE BE LIGHTS, 
tum naſci The Theory * hints the meaning and effeQ thereof to 
ori c« 154; be no more, than that thoſe heavenly parts of the 
»þ,com py Univerſe, were then firft made conſpicuoxs, or began to: 
min conjpicue jllighten the Earth : and declares it demonſtrable, That 
di.pat4 ati. Moſes is ſoto be underſtood, as he has limited him. 
ine Chaos & 

mer atris, eminusſt oftentabant terris, paulatim emicantes# tenebris, quaſi ab tiſdem & todum 
Chao, enate ſuiſſent, Neque aliter Coſmegoniam Molaicam intelligendam eſſe , þ opugigſet , m 
demonſirare poſſe exiflimo, lib.2. cap 9+ . ta 


w 


But then I muſt continue the enquiry, What does, 
w, LET THERE BE, ſignify in other places of BW pn, 
the ſame Chapter , where it occurrs ſo often ? 'why, Wt x 
it infallibly implys the produ4iox of thoſe things, to 
which it does reſpeCively relate. It imports God's 
commanding or willing their exiſtence; and their 
immediate emergency into being, in obedience to his 
powerful Will or Mandate. This is obvious evento 
{lighteſt notice. Thus, when GOD ſaid, Ler there be 
light : it follows immediately , and there was Light. 
WhenGOD ſaid, Let there be a firmament : it follows,and 
GOD made a Firmament. When GOD faid, Let the 
waters be gathered together into one place (that ſo there 
might be dry land, and Seas : ) it follows, 1: was ſo. 
When GOD faid, Let rhe Earth bring forth Graſs,@&c. it 
follows, andphe Earth brought forth "Graſs, &c. When 
GOD faid, Let the Waters bring forth abundantly : it 
follows, the Waters brought fore abungantly. When 

| God ſaid, Ler the Earth bring forththe living creature afs 
ter his kind, and Cattel, &c. it follows, And GOD made 
the Beaſt of the Earth after his kind, and Cattel, &c., And 
when the Divine and -Omnipotent Fiat did all-along 
Grry fuch energy with it, as thus to produce other: 


- 
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things; asin the ſeries of the Story : cant inreaſon be - 
thought to do leſs, when GOD. pronounced, LET 
THERE BE LIGHTS? To make this one Fat, differ 
in ſenſe from the reſt; would be to depart from rhe 
Rules of a juſt Expoſition. Yet unleſs we force ſuch a 
difference into it, it muſt ſignify more than the bare 
pearance of lights upon the clearing up of the Chaos 
E and the Sky+ thatis, it muſt ſignify thoſe lights were 
3 juſt then created. 

And this is farther evident thus; in that GOD 
takes notice, expreſs notice of the »/e of theſe Lu- 
minaries, and therein particularly provides for the 
conſpicuity and radiancy of them. Þ-+ Let them be + Gen. 1.15. 
FOR hights in the firmament of the Heaven, to GIVE 
LIG UPON THE EARTH. So that when 
he faid, LET THERE BE LIGHTS, if he did 
not mean more than their becoming cox/picnovs and 
bining ont upon the Earth ; the twoexpreſſions mult be 
perfethly tautological. And yet if he intended any 
ming elle, what could it be but their Creation at. that 
time ? Eſpecially whea it follows hereupon, And GOD 
made two * great lights, and the Stars alſo. And there= + The moon 
fore that the work of Cteation which Moſes treats of, ivreally « ; 
reaches farther than what belongs to the Barthly $<9."2* ©» 
World, and refulted from the Chaos; is not ta he though the 
doubted. For he does not only mention the waking 2 te ry 
of the Lights in the Firmament (things as different ther, tebor- 
from the terreſtrial World, as they arediſtant from the {2d of the 
ſame) but deſcribes them as fully, in relation to their 
#/es and ends; and fo ſeems to handle them as prafed- 
fedly, as any piece of the lower Creation whatever. . 

In cafe it be objetted, that the Srars give little 
light upon the Earth, which is a thing Moſes aſcribes 
to the Luminaries in Heaven; I anſwer, If they 
ſerved not fo .emineatly to het uſe, yerto the aber 


. he 


| 
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he 'mentions , they were' very ſerviceable and indif. 
penſibly neceſſary. For how could time have been 
meaſured out and divided into Years and Months, (as 
irwas inthe Firſt World) without their help ? eſpe- 
cially.if there were no Moon. 

And ſo T demand in the Second place ; What does 
Moſes mean, by the Hoſt of the Heavens beins finiſhed? 
+ Gen 2.1. Thus F THE HEAVENS were FINISHED , and 
all the HOST of them. Ifhe meant only the Hoſt 
of. the Heavens belonging o the Earth; what was 
the Hoſt of thole Heavens? As for the Air, it helped 
to conſtitute them, to make the very Heavens 
themſelves. As for Clouds, Rain, Hail, Snow, and 
the like Meteors; there could be none , fays the 
Theory, As for the Moon, it might not thea be 
in the Earth's Neighbourhood. As for that watry 
exhalation which abounded in the aereal Hea- 
ven, it was but one ſingle thing ; and- fo anſwers th 
not the import of the Word, HOST , it being of a 
plural ſignification. And what other Hoſt ſhould 


Q.9 


belong to theſe Heavens, except the Fowls ? but then by 
though in Scripture they be called, T2vn ap ; and 


* Dan. 2. 38. in tne Chaladece * w2W LW; and by the Septuagint 
: and in the New Teſtament , mwnue igers, the Fowls 
of Heaven: yet I do not remember that they are 

any where called , Dwwn ras, *the HOST of Het 

ver. That phraſe in Holy Writ, does «/#ally (I think) 
continually reterr, either to the Angels, or elſe vo the 

Lights oft Heaven. Andof the /atter of thoſe at leaſt, 

it muſt here be underſtood. But then none of theſe 
Luminaries being formed out of the Chaos ; and all 

of them but one, placed in remote or ſuperiour 

Heavens : hence it is evident, that the Story of the 
Creation, is not to be reſtrained to the Terreſtrial 
World. For that Moſes did not only ſpeak of —_ 
ut 
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but of their being created then; is manifeſt from” the 
words before us. The HEAVENS and the EARTH 
were FINISHED, and all the HOST of THEM. 
Where, if by the Earth and i#s Hoff, being FI- 
NISHED; we are to underſtand their being CREA- 
TED at that time, as we certainly muſt : then 
are we bound to underſtand, that the Heavens 
and their Hoſt,, were ſo too ; becauſe the ſame 
thing is. equally predicxed of 'borh. It may be 
worth the while alſo, to remark that Paſſage in 
the 148. P/a/m. Where the inſpired Man deliring 
that G O D might be. glorified by means of the 
Celeſtial Luminaries ; crys out, Prai/e. ye him, {ar 
and moon : praiſe him all ye ſtars. For he: com- 
manded, and they were created, Whence it is evident, 
that when GOD commanded, Let there be lights ; 
this was not a command whereby they appeared only, 
but. whereby they were created: and the Mooz with 
the reſt was then commanded into being, 
I might alſo make a Third demand, What is meant, 
by the vn now? * breath of life, which G OD. * Gen. z. 9. 
breathed into Man? No leſs than his. very Sol. 
So ſays Þ Buxtorf (and * others) the Hebrews by t Zexic. is 
mw wnderſtand the rational and immortal Soul, and * Virpatio 
therefore they ſmear by it. And when GOD created. dt home 
may, did he not create this Soul- of his? And .ſodidy 32 
not the work of Creation, which Moſes writes of, bajus ratione-+ 
comprehend more than thoſe parts of Nature, which, 74» «- 
were made of the Earthly Chaos. Ltxic. No 


. #*# . . . #*9 . . 4p. . 17 - 
Dicitur proprie de- anima hominis-immortali, - quam Deus in illum infaffenit.” Bichn, ym 
Prophet, in Pſal. 18. v. 16% 


It may be not, will Platonifts ſay ; at leaſt this 
pnſtance is no good Proof of it. For GOD might 
adt - create . the Souls of Adam and Eve juſt then, 

| | bur 
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' But then ( not to ingage in a new Controverlſie) 


+ Exod. 34-6. 
* Mic. 9. 18. 
f Plal. 145. 9. 


millions of years or ages) and then out of that 


but ſend them down from a ſtate of Preexiſtence, 


I reply in ſhort; It the humane Souls came into 
their Bodies out of a ſtate of Preexiſtence ; then when 
they deſcended, they were either pure from fin; or 


'they were not. If they were not pure, then how 


did GOD create Man in his own Image ? Gen. 1. 27, 
Or how did he make Adam #;right ? Ecclel. 7. 29. 
Where the ReZitude ſpoken of, muſt be of a moral 
nature j becauſe (as the Context ſhows) it is oppoſed 
to moral obliquity or perverſeneſls. If they were 
pure, how could the infinitely gracious BEI N G 
( whoſe name ( and fo his nature) is F M E R. 
CIFUL; who * delighteth in mercy, and whoſe 
+ mercy is over all his works ) deal ſo unkindly with 
his own moft dear and ſpotleſs creatures ; as to 
thruſt them down, or ſuffer them to fall, out of a 
ſtate of Athereal light and happineſs, into a ſtate 
of darkneſs and ſtupid ſilence, out of which (ac 
cording to Platoniſm) they muſt come, to be 
incarnate, and fo {lide into a condition more forlora 8 - 
ſtill ? Truly-if the goodneſs and wiſdom of Heaven, 
fo decreed and ordered things, as that the Prots- 
plaſt's (and fo their Children's) innocent and im- 
maculate Spirits muſt be betrayed or precipitated in- 
to that ſtare of inefivity ( which might laft for 


ualid condition; fink into a worſe; into one full 
of inexpreſſible imperfeQtions, miſeries, and dangers, 
where 1anutmerable multitudes lie under almoſt an 
inevitable neceſſity of falling into the torments of 
everlaſting deſtruction : if this, I ſay, be the reſult 
of Heavens wiſe Councils and Decrees, Preex- 
;/tence will give no fatisfaQtion to underſtanding Men j 
and do as Sictle honour to the Glorious G O D. It 
| wW 
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will rather be a Scandal, than a Key to Providence. 
Now that the Souls of the _ air 4 — 
did preexiſt, it being improbable ;- an t the 
ſhould be ex tradxce, it being impoſſible : what = 
mains, but that GOD created the Souls, when he 
made the Bodies of thoſe Perſons ? And ſo the work 
of Creation , | of which Moſes treats, is fo far 
from being limitable to the /ower World, or indeed 
to the higher material one either ; that it ſtretches 


out 


it ſelf beyond them both, even to- the Spirituel 


one. And the Hoſt of the Heavens, jult now done 
with, intimates as much, Expoſitors conclude, while 
they make it refer, not only to the Lighrs, but the 


els above. 


And perhaps ſomething of this Truth, That Angels 


and 
that 
the 


Humane Souls came into being at the ſame time 
the Earth did ; may be wrapt up ia the DoQtrine of 
Mundane Egg. So Orphens, that ancient and fa- 


mous Divine amongſt the Heathens, who, according 


to * Athenagoras, mainwnu danvinngyy none 85 believed * L12:t. pro 
to" Theologize more truly - than the reſt: tells, how ©" 


\epuipatrs 6ar, 4 ſuperimmenſe Egg being brought forth 
by Hercules, that is, I think, by the Divine Power ; 
i megrebis us Ns ippdeyn, by attrition it brake into two 
parts : of the upper part of which, was made Hea+ 


ven 
« 


57 


One. 


; and of thelower part, the Earth. And then 
that Heaven being mingled with Earth, it 
uced both Women, Men and Gods. By which 
ight ſhadow out that the IntelleQtual or Spi- 


. ritual World, took its beginning, with the Terreſtrial 


' But if he meant that Souls or Spirits ſprung 


a At - - matter, | this Dp ow the ancient Phi- 
fophy { very mean and groſs, as notto beat all 
regarded. Es : 
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CHAP. V. 


"9 The Form of the Earth. Foxcepted . my fram 
the want of Rivers, 2. Netwithſkevding the way 


dviſed to raife theme, there would. have: been none 
in due time. 3. Whereagon Tma great Incanveni- 
ewces uſt have enſued. 4 No Rayers caa/d: heve 
keex. before the Flood, 


(«) Ecclus, HE. (a) chief thing Fo Lhe is War, faid 

IE the Son of Sirech. is niceſſary and uſes 
ful upon numberlels Wa "So that- ther Hyper 
theſis which. implies. the Earth. was wighour: Springs 
and Rivers. for many hundredsaf Years, may juſtly: 
be rejeQted, And for this reaſon the fu Form. 
of the Earth cannot be menntamed. For according: 
to that, the Blement; of Water was faſt ſhug: up 
withig the Exteriour Orb. of the Earth; and bow. 
could it iſſue forth, from: thence, through fo ehick: 
and. ſolid. a terreſtrial Concrezion? Far that being 
made after the; manner aboveſaid, there could: he ng 
gapiog cbaſtms, gor indecd. little: clefts. or chiaks. ig: 
it ; whereat the impriſon'd Waters might get ous, 
Qr if there had been never ſuch. plenty of leſſen 
cracks or larger rifts is it ; yet the Water being 
ſatcled in that. place, which was. proper to its. Nar 
tare, there it would have. ſtaid; b YL the _ on 
or Principle of is Gravity 
Power, Protruſion,, RarehaBiion, be wp ig by _ 
forced, thence ; ny BER Wo ng 
mal. aboad., had the Earth beegr. never { open. a 
pervious , 'by reaſon of fiſſures or holes ; the 
lame. = 

2. 
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2. But therefore Bw mx; 37 bg __. _ uſe of, 
and as a r Engin is fet to do this might 
Sk. of tnckion us Kloges Som the. iacenlidn 
Pit. The 10n, in ſhort, was performed thus, 
The heat of the Sun raiſing 2p Vapours, 
chiefly. about the middle parts of the Earth, out 
of the ſubterrancous Deep ; finding molt li- 

and eafreſt progres, toward North and South, - 
I ther motion towards the Poles of the Earth. 
being condenſed by the cold of choſe Regions in- 
to Ram;they deſcended in conftant and exuberantdiftil- 
lations. And theſe Diftiffations were the Fountains that 
jed the firft World with Rivers, conning continu- 
from the Polar to the EquinoCtial parts of the Earth. 
mays pee Ap agents tay. ang ſhall endeavour, 
firſt, to make it out that there could be no Rivers 
in doe'time : and , thar there could be none 
at all. And as for Springs, the fyporheſis does not 
pretend to any. 

Firſt, It would have kept Rivers too long, ont 
of being. For according to that Philoſophy we have 
now to do with, the aew made Was CoN- 
arancy nothing but Daſt and an Oily liquor. And it 

ing of ſuch a Compoſition, and of a vaſt thick- 
neſs ; it maſt needs be a confiderable time before 
the Sun could penetrate into the Abyſs under it, 
and draw ap vapours from thence ; if it could do 
it at all in fo copious a manner. 

Q Secondly, ans 9 hg. at firſt quice - of 

aponrs, .  would-ta fe neg 
to on, the Atmoſphere of the Karth TN to fall 
op that, To -which add that every part of the 
Earth about its Aquator, being 'turned from the 


Sun, every four and twenty —_— as long as it was 
2 


obverted 
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obverted to it ; many of thoſe Vapours which were ' 
lifted up by day, would fall down "again by night 
in the ſame Latitude where they aroſe, without 
being diſperſed tothe Polar Regions. And thus the 
prodution of Rivers would have been ſomething. 
retarded again. | 
Thirdly, The ſurface of the Earth being endued 
with a wonderful feracity it muſt immediately . put 
forth in an inconceiveable plenty of all ſorts of Ve- 
etables : which from luxuriant pullulations, would 
Nrangaty advance by moſt ſpeedy and prodigi 
growths. And this Superfetafion of the virginal Soil, 
proceeding, from that extraordinary fruitfulnels where- 
with it was originally impregnated ; muſt farther 
hinder the: early. riſe of Rivers. Not {o much by 
conſaming the matter of them, as another way. 
For the Earth being thick beſet u_ the flouri 
mg epparatus, Or ly Furniture of its own: bri 
ing Lark ( ſuch — for abundance and I 
lency, as never crowned the moſt fertil Country, 
or fruitful ſeaſon ſince) though Dews or Rains fell 
without intermiſſion ;' yet the Waters would have 
ſtuck or hung ſo muck, amongſt the rank and 
matted tufts of Graſs, Herbs, Shrubs,. &c. as. not 
to have: been able in a ſhort ſpace of time, to 
have gotten into Streams, and conſtituted Rivers 
of fuch a length, as they muſt have been of. 
Fourthly, In. caſe theſe Waters had met with .no' 
checks, bur had fallen imamediately into. ſuch Bodies, 
as would have forced their paſſage along in holding 
Currents : yet then they muſt have digged their 
own Chanels roo, being ſure to. find none"till th 
made ther, But. conſidering how lowly they mult 
have crept , as having no. kind of Precipices, or 
ſteeper dowafals to quicken them ; and how La 
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they - muſt have been, by gliding gently upon the 
fat and viſcous Glebe ; -what a thick and thrum- 
"my and cloſe wrought Mantle the Earth then wore: 
For them to have turrowed- out deep and windi 
paſſages in that Earth, muſt have been a g 
whiles work again, - if fecible at all without the help 
of Art. For | 

Laſtly, It feems improbable - that any Rivers, 
withour the help of that, ſhould have been 
duced. The reaſon is this, The Rains deſcending 
at all times , and in all places alike, a round the 
Poles ; and the whole ſurface of the Earth being 
more leyel and even, than any Plain in the. World; 
the Waters inſtead of parting into ſtreams, would 
have ſpread over all the Earth at once, in a ge- 
neral Sifukioa ; as any- one may. find by pouring 
Water upon a Globe. By which overflow, . the 
Primigenial Soil (whichzwas a light- and ſoft. Mold) 
being ſuppled into a perfett Moor or Quagmire; 
muſt have continued drowned, till by reducing the 
Water into artificial Canels, it could have. been laid 
dry. But when there would have. been- hands for 
this 
one ſingle Pair ) ler them that pleaſe conſider. And 
they may think alſo, where Paradiſe could have 
been ; and what ſhift Fowls, and- Beaſts, yea, 
Men: themſelves ſhould have made; .till the Earth, 
like a Fen, thus. under. Water,.. could haye. beea cut 
and drained. 


3- Now fo flow and- late: a-PreduQtion.of . Rivers, 
would have drawn two great inconveniences after-it; 
It would have claſhed with Scripture.; and. charged - 
Providence with Prepoſterouſacſs. 
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-' Farſt;' It' would have claſhed with Scripture. Far 
no {ſdoner was Man created and placed in Paradiſe, 
bat prefently we'read,” That a River went out of Edeg 
to water the garden, Gen. 2. 10. But had all River 
corme into being, as the Theory teaches, one could 
[never have: been there ſo. _ Nor did it go out 
of Eden, by running through it only, but « arak 
there, ſay ſome, and as much 1s fignitied, they would 
perſwade us, by the word Ww, which denotes its 
going out (up tell us }) as a Child goes out of the 
Womb: and be —_ muſt REG Eden, or 

originally there: But the Word tstoocom 
cow Art my Any i both in the Sacred and 
Rabbinical Writings, eo have any fuch ſtreſs laid 


upon it. Though moſt certaia it 1s, that a River 


there was in Edew; and in order of Divine Story 
{ and fb why not im order of time? ) very early: 
even before the Fall of Adam, or the Formation of 
Eve. And which is farther remarkable, it was 4 
large River too ; for it was parted into ſeveral 
Heads, and able to feed moſt confiderable ftreamy, 
One of which, namely, ares, is reckoned among 
the biggeſt Rivers in-rhe World, to this day. Bat 
had it come by derivation fram the Polar Fountains, i 
could never have been made ſo foon ; much leſs could 
# have been' ſo large. + And then befides, we read 
at the Sixth Veiſe of'rhe ſame Chapeer, that GO D 
had not ' cauſed to rain wpon the Earth ns yet ; and 
ſo that River could not poſſibly proceed frota Rains, 
that fell about the ends or Poles of it. 

Though (by the way) how that Expeefion ſhauld 
countenance an 'Iwplwvinus ſtare before the Flood, as 
* the Lati Theory <would wake it, is not fd ckar and 
eaſie to be under . © For, if we coalider, there was 
no Water upon that Earth, but what fell- in Rain. 


And 
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And in;two Regions of that Earth, there were Raws 
continual ing :- and they ſeem to: bave beew 
of little other uſe, than for thoſe Rains/to come dow 
in. And tofay, That by the Earth here, was meant 
only. Regiaves cult e, or the inhabited: Countries of the 
Earth; wonld be an unwarranted- reftriftion of the 
Scriptures. ſenſe. For in the. Story of the Creation, 
rn, the Earth, is (till put Cas we may obſerve Y 
Io the eatire Globe of the Earth, ov at. leaſt for 
now 29 723. the whole face of the'grownd, as Gim, 5: 6. 
Nor may it be. ſaid van nar ad captors Vulps, a5 to 
the eoples apprehenſion. ' For lareby they were 
ok doll Souls, 1a.the firſt Workd,, bus Te Na- 
ture, food. ia that order as the Theory fers it )- they 
would have traced. their Rivers 40: their heads, rmany* 
hundreds. of Years befare the- Deluge ; | and: have beery 
generally and throughly acquainted, with: thofe Rains 
by: which they. were raiſed. They would then have 
knowa-as. well, that Rivers came from Rains at the 
ends of the Earth; as we donow, that Gold comes 
from Gaines, or the diſtant; /adics. : Yea, the want: of 
room. { they mup_ng racdiegyy ) would have 
forced chem. to- rnd out thenamny Regions, while they 
muſt: have ſpread their Colonies to the-- Borders of 
Secondly, Et would tax: the Providence of Heavert 
with Praygofterouſnels. That is, in reference: to'oue 
rt of Animals, the-Fiſhes. For thenthey muft have 
been. broughs into being, before there were fit Re- 
we E confeſs, GO'D ard; Ler the 
waters bring abundaxily. the mowing creature that 
Mg 1-20. Which may ſtem to trke oF rtits 
ed: 1aConvenience.. Forif-{obe that the Warers 
were-to-bripg forth. Fiſhes, before they exifted; they 
cauld nat; lack. agreeable Manſions epon- thei firlt 
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ettiergency into being :' inaſmuch as the ſame Element 
was to afford them habitation; from whence they de. 
rived their production. | | 
- -But grant that the Waters were to be produQtive of 
Fiſhes, - . Yet they might not be {0 primawvice, at the 
very firſt. ' Or if they did then help cowards producing 
them ; it\could be only by yielding a rude kind of mat- 
ter, out of which they might be formed : ſuch as 
Adam's Rib was for the making of Eve. And there- 
fore though GOD ſaid, at the Twentieth Verſe, Let 
the waters bring forth abundantly the moving creature that 
hath life ; Yet 1a the next Verſe it is ſaid, That GOD 
CREATED every living creature that moveth,. which 
the waters brought forth abundantly. Where, if, wa, 
__—_— = _ wet. oh _ _ out > 
re nothing, (according to the rigid Schooknotion 0 
gary fy yet it ſignifies (which & the /oweft.ſenſe of 
the word) that he made them ex materia prorſus inhe- 
bili, out of matter of irſelf ( till the Creator chang'd 
and diſpoſed it ) altogether unfit for ſuch an uſe. So 
that albeit the Waters brought forth Fiſhes, yet they 
did not do -it, by any vis Plaſtica, formative power of 
their own ſolely ; but fo tar as they afforded general 
(and naturally inept) Materials for their compoſition. ' 
And, in ſome ſenſe, the Waters (we know) have 
veought forth Fiſhes ever fince. That is, - by cheriſh- 
ing their Spermata, or Spawn committed to them. For 
they receiving thoſe young and tender rudiments of 
life (upon their firſt ezeftion or excluſion) intd their 
liquid Wombs ; do nurſe up the naked and imperfe&t 
Seminals, through the ſeveral Stages of an incompleat 
yirens, Or Birth ; till they arrive at. animation and ma” 
turity, But then this -implys that the Firſt Fiſhes 
came into being by an extraordinary way ; and could 
agt be as they are now ; becauſe there were 
| none 
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Bat now; accorfling' rot & L19PO uhder -eontl- 
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ay 

"Fifth Do, jo V/M of Hos cotild rote be now 

vers f6 timely accofdiug to this new. conrtivance? , The 

at it TH was created bur Juſt the day before. Add: lo 
what a work mult here be done, to mike Rivets tg- 
b-pucr with the Fiſh we ſpeak of? The teams &f the 
'Sn muſt have. Pierced NT the prth, arid that ſode&p 
'as' to fiave reached And' from thence 
*plenty of Vapotirs muſt bank TA ethal'd ito'the Air. 
bot theft'Y Ya Jars, being upon! chewing, thuſt ave 
a &n 


there 6457 
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{t have been condenſed into Rains, 'And 


aitls mul ave thige Bddies of Watets. - Ard 
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hollow'd out Chanels for chemſeives all the, way.t 
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' muſt ſhave” been no Fiſhes made: 


And' all this itt 6ne days Tpace. : Otherwiſe 
Ot .they 
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ble .Receprackes for, them,” For 35 for- 
"Wh of the Abyſs, they could by no Bi e's 
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4. But we are to purſue this matter farther yet. 
There . could be no Rivers. i» due time ;_ that has been 
evidenced. It is next to be proved that there could 
be more at all before the Flood, a | 

How Rivers were firſt made, we have been in- 
ſtructed, by Rains deſcending from above. But 
whereabouts were theſe to fall ? In the Frigid Zones, 

+ Theor. p1g:07 towards the Poles," we arg told ; and * rhe Scheme 
227 repreſenting them, ſhows as much. But then, me- 
thinks, they ſhould have been in great danger, yea, 
under inavaidable neceſſity of Freeziag. For the 
Sun (according to this Hypotheſis ) moving always 
1n_ the AquinoCtial, before the Flood; he would 
conſtantly have been as remote from thoſe .raini 
Regions, as he is now from us in the depth of Winter, 
when he runs through Capricorn ; or which is all one, 
when the Earth traverſeth the te Sign. And 
-chere -being hev, no ſuch "Clouds as xow ;, nor yet 
any. Seas, by their foggy . Vapours to mitigate the 
keenneſs of the Air ; nor any Hills or Valleys, to cauſe 
a warmth by confuſed and irregular refleftions of 
the Sun-beams : the Froſts within the Polar Circles, 
muſt needs have been exceeding ſharp and terrible. 
And fo the Fountains that ſhould have fed the whole 
"Works with Water, would have been faſt | ſeal- 
ed up. " "OR0 

And then if the Earth were of an Oyal Figure 
' (as this Hypotheſis affirms ) grant but irs Diameter 
to have been the fame at its BquinoQtial parts rhes; 
that it is »ow (as in reaſon it mult be greater, þe- 

_ cauſe it is fallen in ſince, and fo grown Teſs) and 
this would have ſet its Poles a great deal farting 
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fend theſids af che Cirals c and.e, 105 -ſhall be) | 
ow inibreagth, i Þ 4nyowe ſpaces berwiitthe -oquiy.; 

ant - 56:1 ACQarding pan 
allowing the Eanth-4&:bo 2on0. Myles in Diameter , 
(though the true meaſure of it makes it more) and 
then adding a fourth part to it, to render it Oval, 
viz. 1750. Mile thickneſs: the Eagth at each Pole,. 
muſt bear above fourteen Degrees Latitude, or near 
nine hundred Miles extent,-more than if it had been | 
exaCtly round. And that Eppotheſi which removes 
its Poles ſo much farther the Sun; muſt alſo 
allow the cold thereabouts 'to be” proportionabl 
augmented. And though 1n the hundred and fourth | 
Degree of Latitude (as we. \muſt call it) on each fide | 
of the Aquator ; that isg at the very Poles, there | 
might have been perperua day; the beams o$ the | 
Suga reaching « and 6, the two Poles of the ſuppoſed 
Oval Earth; and illightning them continually : yet 
his heat in thoſe places, muſt needs have been ex- 
ceeding languid ; -foralmuch as his Orb would al- 
ways have been half above, |and half ugder the Hori- 
20s to them... "This will be clear fromithe Scheme, if 
we do but coficeive the line';\d f to/be the Aquator, 
and the Sun ever moving direQly in it. For then it muſt 
divide him into two'Sermudiameters g and þ, at all times 
conſpicuous at the-Poles tportive y. | That is to ſay, 
the Semidiameter g, at the Pole «; and the Semidiame- 
ter, h, at the Poleb. But then the Sun's being thus hal- 
ved, muſt of neceſſity bea mighty diminution of his in- 
fluence, eſpecially at ſo extraordinary a diſtance. It | 


would .hay oe us warmth more faiat, thanjtiis 
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tv the polar Circles; where thefe Rains are conceived 

to' have fallen. "Now if theſe : Regions were as re- 

mote 'from the Sun, as we are when he is fartheſt 

4 from us ; the Air muſt have been every whit as 

freezing” there , 'as it is with us in the very dead of 

Winter. '_ &tid' that they were ſome degrees farther 

from the'Som, T think we 'need nor queſtion. For 

wher the Sun is' gone fartheſt from us, he reaches 
but co txrenty three degrees and” an half of Southern 

Laritode ; which added to our fifty two of Northern, 

the whole-amotints but +0 ſeventy five and an half. 

Bur granting the' Earth to/have been ftrerchr/ our ro 

that length , *to which its oval faſhion woukd have 

extended it; and the ſuppoſed dripping Countries in 
the firſt World, might catily have been farther from 
the Sun (and conſequently colder) by ſeveral Degrees. 

. "Incaſe it be oppoſed; That nights with us, whien 
the Sun is retired to his'utmott} point” in Capricorn, 
are ſome hours longer , - than they: could be in the 
prediluvial State; and rhat this mighr ſo far ſtrengthen 
the Cold, as to make: it ſuperior - to what it could 
dic foe ore weſpealk of: T anſwer, though 
our Nights; be fomewhat longer ; yet we'now dwell 
among Clouds and Seas , which do very much be- 
miſt-and thicken the Air; and ſo make- it warmer 

than it could be in the primitive World, where nei- 

ther of chem were tobe found -at the rate we have 
them., "And truly"the' perpetual abſence of then; 
muſt needs have'made-the Air more {eberely nipping 
in'the Frigid Zories thee, rHan it is now. Eſpecially 


they bei ſhot our { far from the Sun , by: virtue 

of the op figare of the/firſt Earth. For"even 
ithave fallen in the*Fri nes' for teri: 

hnfude, or fix” hundred Miles together, and yer 
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(on the one ſide have been five Degrees diſtant from W 
the Poles themſelves ; aud on. the: other, fide). har - 
been ſevepty five Degrees diſtant from che Sun- int 
Aquinox ; which is as far (to half a Degree) as he 
is ever remov'd from us. But thea if weadd better 
than fourteen Degrees more to cach®Pale, upon. ac+ 
compt of the Earth's Oyiformity ;. the , Rains muf 
be remored a great way farther from the Sua {till ( per 
haps the whole fourreen Degrees) into Climates moſt 
horridly cold and freezing. And though therezwould 
have been conſtant Day about the very, Poles; yet in 
this Oval Earth, there, would have been; as. much 
Night 1a the preſumed rainy Regions ; as'ia any other 
part of ir whatever. For ſo we may obſerve, that 
thoſe rays of the Sun, which fell upon that Earth, ſup. 
poſe at & and / (whereabouts according to the Hydro» 
graphic * Scheme in the Theory, we may imagine the 
Rainy Regions were) could nor illighten the -oppoſite 
ſide of it at »» and », till ſuch time as thoſe awe were 
turned to him, which they could not be fooner than, 
the paint f; where it muſt have becn of the biggeſt 
circumference, meaſuring it in way of Longitude, - _ 
Indecd it muſt. be owned that it. is not the Sun's 
diance in Winter, which does only or chiefly make. 
our Cliwate. ſo..cold; but the oblique -falling of 
his beams on the Earth. So. that inſtcad of his re«. 
treating Southward forty ſeven, Degrees (the whole. 
ſpace berween the Tropics) were heat the time of his, 
entring into Gaxcer (when he is neareſt to us); but 
clevated direQly as many Degrees, or removed only 
perpendicularly from us; our Winter (if any).: would , 
be very moderate, becauſe his beams would be re." 
fleted in the ſame. Angles as. before. But his rg-* 
ceſſion from us being in way of latitude ordeclinatiod ; * 
hs Rays muſt fall the more obliquely upon ghe yon, 
| rom 
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From which kind of incidence it comes to pals, that 
they rebound. in obtuſe Angles, and the heat which 
ſhould be cauſed by more direft reverberations, is 
impaired: As alſo many. of his beams are reflected 
by the 4: moſphere, another way, and come not at us at 
all, But then the Sun being farther diſtant from 
the rainy Regions in the pradiluvian Earth ; his 
beams muſt have fallen more obliquely upon them 
ſill ; and ſo the cold mult have been greater there, 
becauſe his influence was leſs. And therefore what 
can be thought, but that the Dewy Rains (if any 
"could have been in thoſe parts) ſhould either in falling 
have been turned into Hails; or if they fell in Water, 
have been frozen iato Ice. And fo inſtead of ftream- 
ing along and refreſhing the Earth, they muſt have 
ſtood pangeled into Mountains. Eſpecially if we 
conſider that extremely cold hanging Miſts muſt 
have always incircled thoſe Regions above ; and {o 
have ſhut out that forry kind of influence, which 
might have been derived from the ſo remote and 
feeble Sun. 

It may a little inforce what has been ſaid, that all - 
who have held (with the Theorif) the Torrid Zone 
was uninhabitable by reaſoa of. heat ; ever believed 
that the Frigid ones were fo, through extremity of 
cold : as 4riftotle, Cicero, Strabo, Mela, Pliny, and 
others. | 

To which add, That ſeveral Navigators, attempting 
to find out a nearer courſe to China, have been frozen 
todeath. Yet they failed nothing fo far Northward, 
as the rainy Regions in the Oval Earth, muſt have 
lain, Though without queſtion they choſe rhe 
moſt ſeafonable time for the Enterprize; 1 mean 
when: the, Sun was on this fide of the Aquator : 
where now he may advance (though he could not de 

. ; {o 
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To(lays the Theory) before 'rhie Flood) twetity "thim 
Degrees and an half; - which -on 'Earth* we reckon 
about fourteen hundred Miles: | 
| {Nor is what Merc#tor remembers tonching ' Nov, 
-Z embla; irmpertinent '$0'the Cafe, - Her? rhe "Air 5; 
very ſharp, axdithe Cold meſt vehement nd intolerable 
And again ; their Temts are covered with Whales skins,rhe 
Cold being contiyually very ſhary tm theſe parts. Their 
drizk. (the Geographer goes 0n) #5 warty blood of wili 
Beafts, or elſe Tcewarer ;* there are mo Rivers or Spri”g, 
becauſe the violemet bf the Cold does fo fout up the Earth, 
that Springs of wattrs cannot brexk forth.” And where 
Rivers cannot flow out of the Earth for Froft ; ſurely, 
they cannot fall down from Heaven. Yet this Hland 
is exrended but from the Seventieth to the'Seventy 
ſixth Degree of Northern Latitude, 'or thertaboms. 
Speed alſo informs us; that the Tſles of Shetlangin' the 
Deacalidonian Sea, are ever covered with Tce and Sow. 
Yet. Ptolomy placeth them bur in the Sixty third De- 
gree vf Latitude; whieh' is a good-way on this fide 
of the Artic Circle. Heylin alſo ſays of Ifahd, that 
it is 4 damnable cold  Conntry. ' And” Blaew tepprts' of 
* Inſti, 6G the Frigid Zones, * Perpet num iffic horridumque eff fii- 
tron. de ſv , ons, Thereis perpetual and horrid Cold. Laſtly, the 
G1d-C4 52? Theorift himſelf (o-far agrees wirh'vs, as'to own that 
'the Frigid Zowes An thie firſt- Earth" wete tninhabj- 
+ Pag.242- table; and that by reaſon of + Cold, as well is 
Moiſture. + ane: rape 
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1. Another Exception againft the Hypotheſis ; it would 


aa 
00s 
y i; have drowned the world, though Man had not 
ble ſinned : -2 Or though Mankind had been never ſo pe- 
the nitent. 3. Which would have reflected upon Provi- 
ety dence : «nd imboldened tbe Atheilt. 
pild 
I, E are taught from above, That * G OD + 2per. 2. . 


W brought in the Flood upon the World of the 
UNGODLT. That is, it was a Judicial at of His, 
and a juſt revenge which he took upon the impi- 
ous. "They had grievouſly offended and provoked 
His MAJESTY, by very great and epidemical Sins. 
For as we read in the Sixth of Geneſis, the wickedneſs 
of Man was great, andevery imagination of the thaughts 
of his heart was only evil co; *uually; and all fleſh had 
corrupted his wr before him.. Whereupon the HOLY 


GHOST fſpeaki of . God «rlfommis; , after the 
manner. of 'Men j declares that he was grieved at 
the' heart to ſee this. And ſuch was the grief he 
conceived, that He repented He made Man. And 
ſo. vehemently did He repent of making him, that 
He reſolved to deſtroy him again. And not onl 

him, but moſt of his fellow creatures with him, Par 
in- good meaſure for his uſe and benefit. And not 
only theme but the Earth it ſelf in ſome ſenſe, which 
had been the ſcene of his vanity and unrighteoulneſs. 
And at length He decrees and proclaims aloud, that 
the Inſtrument of this fearful . general deſtruCtion , 
ſhould be a Deluge of water, Ger. 6. 17. So that 
nothing can'be more clear, than that the Flood was a 


puniſhment of Man's ſins, we was delign'd and ſent 
Io . on 
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on purpoſe to be ſo. The Conſequence from which 
is, that if Man had not tranſgreſſed ; the Earth had 
never been ſolamentably drowned. 

But here then the truth of the Hypotheſis we are 
upon will come into Queſtion ; in that it would have 
letin the Flood upon the World, though it had not 
been ungodly ; though Men had been never ſo inno- 
cent or upright. For if the Earth had been formed, 
as is above ſuppoſed ; it muſt have been of the fame 
ftruQure that 1s there phanſied. It muſt have held 
the ſame ſituation to the Sun, and the fame motioa 
about it. - And the Sun muſt have had the fame 
power over the Earth, and the fame effeQs it. 
it muſt have pierced it as deep, and parched it as 
much, and ripened it as faſt for diſruption as ever. 
The time of which being once come, it muſt 
have plunged into the Abyfs below ; and all living 
on it, muſt have funk and drowned wi 
i: if, No Natural Cauſes could have hadthe leaſtre 

rd to moral integrity : but on they would have 
Tiven in their appointed Courſes, till they hadoometo 
the Tragical event we ſpeak of. So that had all the Soas 
and Daughters of Men, as and bright, as they 
could poſhbly have dropt out of che Mint of Creation; 

_ muſt {if have periſht without pity or remedy. 
nd ſo what would have become of the firſt Co 
venant with Ade, in caſe he had ſtood?” For by 
fuch a Fatality as this in Nature (not unlike to ab- 
folute Decree m Divinity) his P 
died, though he had not ſinned , 
Which would have been a ſtrange 
ſeverity , and fuch as did never iffue from GOD. 
_ indeed is prepared of old ; and there are end 
lets and tntokerable torments beyond this life, Burt 
none need fuffer them unleſs they pleaſe. - For fill 
we 
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we meſt be authors of our own miſery if any betides 

ns. And if our happineſs chance to be blown up at 

hſt, the Train that does it, muſt be laid and tired 

by our ſelves. Bur by this Hypotheſis, the Race of- 
Mankind muſt have beer! wofully undone , though 

rhey never deferv'd it, For the primitive Earth had 

that in'it, which we have; Frailty in its very Na- 

ture or Conſtitution : And in the ordinary ſetled 

Courſe of things, muſt neceffarily have been diffoly'd 

and delug'd. 


2. Andif pureſt Innocence muſt have fared thus 
M; Repertence for certain ſhould have fped no bet- 
ter. That T add for this reafon. Noah, we know, was 
&rxareveuc Rigvt, a Preacher of riglteouſnels. And that 
=o in a vocal way ; but by his religious and exem- 
plary bfe. Yea, more than ſo, his buiding the Ark 
was 4 Mechanical Sermon to the World; and per- 
haps of an hundred and twenty years long. For in 


rence of I 0n , and commanded Noh to pre- 
pare the Ark; He derermiad and declar'd, that rhe 
deys of Mm (that is, before the Flood was tocome) 
fall be an hundred and twenty years, And ſuch a 
way of Preaching , and of fuch a continuance; in 
bow th ſhould have wrought with that ſtubborn Age, 
beyond the moſt elaborate and pathetic Diſtourles. 
And GOD ſeems to have expetted no leſs. For be-« 
cauſe it did not, His Holy SPIRIT has clapt a hlack 
Brand upon them , and marker them out tor incor- 
rigible and ungracions Wretches. Who were difo- 
bedient in the Days of Noah, naminuwmiloulns rifurs, 
while the Ark was & Preparing. Difobedience in 
that junAure, under fuch a warnmg againſt it, and 
motrve to the- contrary; as fueh. 2 diſobedience , 
Go 2 as 
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as for circumſtances of aggravation could hardly be 
parallelPd in that World. -Itdeſerv'd to be recorded 
as a ſtanding teſtimony againſt them that were guilty 
of it, and as an eternal monument of their baſe uns 
worthineſs. For it was no other than the fruit of 
eontumacious refraQtorineſs, and beſpeaks them ar. 
rived at the height of obſtinacy, and a moſt con- 
ſummate viriouſneſs. 

But put caſe the Sermons of this mighty Preacher, 
had wrought ſo kindly and effeQtually, as to have 
turned Mens diſobedience into true repentance : would 
this have altered the State of Nature, or put a ſto 
to its fatal tendencies ? Not in the leaſt meaſure, Sti 
the World would have ſtood in its Original frame; 
and a change in the minds and manners of people, 
would have made none in the Phyſical Courſe of 
things. So that unleſs God had interpos'd and by 


His immediate hand , given a _—_ check to Nas 


rures Wheels ; they would have run dire&ly into this 
watry ruine, and what ſhould have kept the ſincereſt 
penitents out of it? For to ſuppoſe that” GOD ins 
gaged ſo far, as to ſupport the Earth by ſtrength of 
miracle , to {ecure it from the Flood ; would be as 
great a flaw in the Philoſophy of this new Hypo 
* 244 16th, theſis; * as it is thought to bein the Divinity of the 
— Old one, to hold the Deluge was cauſed by Creation 
the Theory. os Waters, and then dried up by annihilation of the 
me. 


- 3. And yet if Omaipotence had not miraculouſly 
upheld the Earth,) ſuppoſing its Inhabitants righteous 
or peaitent) it would have fallen. heavy upoa GOD 
Himſelf. So heavy, as to have cruſhe the Reputa- 
tion of his Providence extremely. For it would have 
xccalled {o rudely and violently upon its Cronmnny 
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and ſo ſhamefully”Eclipſed- and blaſted irs Juſtice: 
as td have —_ its very Being 1nto queſtion. And 
we may certainly conclude, that an Hypotheſis of this 
Nature, which would weigh. out ' the Portion of 
Men, with ſo inequal a Ballance, as-to make ruine 
the lot of a righteous or repenting World ; inſtead 
of gagging or ſilencing the pragmatical Atheiſt, by 
a more clever Explication of the Deluge : would 
open his Mouth wider, and but ott his virulent and 
ſawcy tongue, to run- more glibly and 'rantingly on, 
in his tremendous way of extravagance; , For what 
can more encourage ſo wicked a perſon; than to diſ- 
parage and leſſen GOD's Goodneſs and Equity ? 
And how can thoſe Atrributes be more diſgraced and 
diminiſhed (in the Judgment. of -an-, Apheiſt) than 
by ſuppoſing that in the Works of His  Proyidence 
(through the whole Series of which he could look 
with a clear and eaſy proſpe&; and {6 nothing of 
overſight could mingle with them) He laid a cruel 
Train of inavoidable Death, for Millions of his 
Innocent or Penitent Creatures. 

How little this would have comported with thoſe 
His illuſtrious and Cardinal Properties, and how 
much it would have blemiſht and diſhonoured them ; 
we may gueſs from hence: in that when he was 
minded to overchraw Sodom, and in his Holy Agents 
was 'come down from Heaven on purpoſe to do it; 
He would have ſpar'd it for the ſake of 'Ten righteous 
Perſons. And truly if He had deſtroyed the righteous 
with the wicked ; He mult have done a thing (in 
the ſenſe of Avraham) not at all agreeable, to the 
Integrity of the Jucge of all the Earth. (Eſpecially 
in thoſe Ages, , when Spiricual Encouragements ta 
GOD' Service, and recompences of it , being not 
fo frequently diſpzaſed ;. and the Eternal ones nor 
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fo fully revealed : the Divine favour was more comps 
monly meaſured and exprefled to Men, by tempo- 
ral and outward Bleſhngs and deliverances.) And 
therefore that He abhorred ſuch incquitable Dealings, 
he was pleaſed toevidence by the contrary Procedure, 
For when 'He conſumed that accuried Town , he 
faved juſt Lot by the Miniftery of Angels. Nox 
could He endure that Ne«bþ ſhould perith, being 
righteous ; but took particular care for Itis wonder- 
full preferyation, when the whole World, belides 
Him, and his Family, was drowned. 

But then fo much lefs reaſon there is, to admit 
this Hypotheſss ; for that it makes the Earth(at firſt) 
of ſuch a Form; and puts Nature into ſuch a Frame; 
as would have involved Mankiad. in moſt horrid 
Deſtruction. And notonly fo, but moreover makes 
Providence accefſary to their Perdition ; yea , the 
principal and fole Contriver of it, by making the 
place of their Habitation, a perfe&t Trap to vaſt 
multitudes of them : whereby (without, a Mizacle) 
they muſt certainly have been taken and quite undoae, 

they been never {o pure, or never ©penitent, 

 — Should it be fuggelted, that GOD foreſaw the 
impiety and incorrigibleneſsof- Men ; and fo in way 
of juſt judgment , ordered Nature, . and timed the 
Earth's Diſſolution accordingly : this would give 
little fatisfaQtion to the Atheiſt (the fplencing of whoſe 
Cavils the Theory ſeems to aim at.) For he would 
take it at beſt, but for a ſmooth Evaſion, or a ſlim 
Subterfuge; or for a ſorry kind of Fetch to help the 
Fhpothefis at a dead lift. Nor need we doubt but 
2 Lacian or an Hobbs, would raiſe as conliderable 
Objeftions againſt this New way of explaining the Flood, 
as againſt the Old one. And would inl1ft as tena- 
cioully upon that Particalar now mentioned , oa 
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cavil as much, :atd as juſtly ar it ; as ar the difficalty 
or blene(&' of any lingle Phenomenon, in the 
way of its»/#a Explication. 


CHAP. VIL 


1. Saint Peter's words alledged in favour of the- 
Hypotheſis ; inapplicable 7s that Purpoſe. 2. Wheres 
in the ſtreſs of them ſeems to lie. 3. Seven other 
Allegations owt - of Scripture, of nd Force 3 4: As 
bring Fi ive, 4nd ſo not Argumentative. <5. 
Which 1 ycho Brache not minding, it gave occaſion to 
his Syſteme. | | 


countenance the Formation and Strufture 
| "of the Earth aforeſaid, the Ingenious 
Theorift has call 'd in feveral Divine Authorities. And 
it being mx px to authenticats the Hypotheſes , by 
Allegations of that nature; it is but neceſſary that 
we take notice of them, and ſhow their invalidity. 

\" 'The firſt is cited out of theSecondEpiſtle of S. Petey, 


and runs thus. * For this they are willingly ignorant of, * Chap. 3. 
that by the Word of GOD, the Heavens were of old, and **" 56,77 


the Earth fkanding out of the water, and-in the water ; 
whereby the World that then was, being overflowed with 
water, periſht. But the Heavens and the Exrth that ave 
now, by the fame word are kept in ftore , reſerv'd untb 

againſt. the day of judgment. Where, it is thought, 


F the Apoſtle doth plainly intimate ſome difference, thet +71. pag. 


was between the Old World, xd our preſent World, 46. 
in their form or conſtitution ; by reaſon of which diffe« 
ence that was ſubjett to periſh by « deluge, as this is ſub« © 
jet# to or qe ms To wind his words in- 
to:a favourable compliance with this ſenſe, ſome 

ſpecious 


be 
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*Read the 
L. Biſhop of 
Herttord's Ani- 
mad. Set, 1. 
a'moſt 
throughout, 


4 Theor. p. 
47, 48. 


{pecious * offers are made. '' But:iaſtead: of applying 
an{wers. to. each. of | chem in, Parricular';; wg 
ſhorten our work by obviating 'them.-with. oxe 
neral Obſervation touching the Paragraph , which 
is this: There isa Clauſen it, that will by no means 
ſuffer it to be interpreted the Theoriff's way. Namely, 
this they are willingly ignorant of. And of what were 
they thus ignorant ? Why, of the Nature of the 
firſt Heavens and Earth, and of the alterations that 
befel them at the- time of the -Flood. So we are 
aſſured, + The Apoſtle. tells. them, that they are wil- 
linely ignorant of the firſt canſtitutiow of the Heaven 
and the Earth, andof that change and diſſslution which 
happen'd to them in the Deluge. But if St. Peter meant 
theſe things, I dare boldly ſay, that his charge wa 
too ſmart and heavy upon the Men; yea, fall and 
unreaſonable. - For though jgxorant of the thi 
they might well be; yet how could they be WIL 
LINGLY ignorang of them? Muſt not that be hard 
to make out ! E | 
Let us try, but as to one of the mentioned heady 
the FORM of the Earth, By what means ſhould 
they have come to the knowledge of that , - though 
they would never fo fain have done it? GOD had 
not reveled it, nor had Man apprehended it. And 
how then could their ignorance in the caſe be wilful? 
In what Books was this Form of the Earth recorded? 
Or what lively Tokens or. Monuments were there 
of it? Whence ſhould they have gathered it? Or 
where ſhould they have met with- Intelligence con- 
cerning t? To fay that Hills and Valleys, and 
Mountains and Rocks ; that the Clifts of the Sea, 
and its Deeps' and Chanels; that the rugged and 
broken Surface of the Ground, or any thing of that 
nature, might have informed thenr of it : would be 
but 
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but -vild and extravagant talk, ©. For beſides: that ns 


theſe Scoffers' whom' the "Apoſtle | reproves, | had no 
reaſon to believe, - that ':the aforeſaid . Phenomenaes 
were -marks:or Footſteps of a ruinated -Earth : fo if 
by chance they had pharified them ſuch, they mighe 
fill - have: - been far from a right. Jes of its ſuppoled 
primitive frame. ” Ai man” may -view and review an 
heap of. Rubbiſh, which was once an houſe, very 
long and/ often; and yet be never. the more able at 
laſt, to pronounce what Model the Fabric -was- of. 
In like manner, the moſt curious. Surveys and reite- 
rated obſervations of things, in that confuſed poſture 
wherein the Earth preſents them to the eye; could 
never have led thoſe the Apoſtle diſputes againſt, in- 
to a right apprehenſion of this its Figure, which the 
Theory makes it of before the Flood. 
- Had there been fair Indications of ſuch a Form, 
why did they not dire&t Men into an earlier Diſcovery 
thereof? For touching it we find not one word in 
Antiquity. Yet Mountains, and Rocks, and the 
like Deformities in Nature (as weare taught to think 
themY were alcogether as viſible ever:ſince the Deluge, 
as they are now. And when none of the moſt ſarch- 
ing prying-minds ; none of the moſt buſy, intelligent 
Speculators; were ever ſo quick-{ighted as to decry 
this -Form' of the Earth ; from the aforeſaid- (imagj- 
ned) - Itregularities ; or any other | hints: '6r -Cha- 
racers of 1t : it” was 'icertainly a thing too obſcure, 
to fall under the notice of thoſe Heretical Moc- 
kers, deſervedly reprehended by the: HOLY 
on HOST. But then how could He rebuke them, 
being wilfally ignorant'of 'ity, it» being; fo. yer 
darkea Myſtery?” ood 71102152; 4071:9 | 4 
Even by the T, _—_ confeſſion , this-Do- 
Qrrine was always abſtruſe, and ſuch as the Wiſeſt 
$ * Philoſophers 
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I 


+ Nullus mim * "Phil ; 
AT < Philoſophers did _never hut 
foevetirun, 
ſroe recentio- 


pan it was thus ſecret, and hidden from all learned Men; 
axinadvertit, why ſhould the HOLY 'SPIRIT (1 fay) tax theſe 


aut tx caſa- 
Yum contempla- 
tiont invent 
primam telluris 
 faciemſuiſſe 
Paradifiacam. 
Theor. p. 2. 
Foeon_ Qubus 
temports lon- 
ginqiitas, & 
mutata Natiire 
facies z tantum 
obſcuritatis at- 
euliſſet, at niſs 


excaitati ab 


bifteria, ſacra 
de iis forſan 

nnquam cogi- 
faljeMmus, Pag., 


116. 


tit upon. They never 
knew of a Paradiſfiacal Earth themſelves, nor did 
they ever ſpeak any thing of it to others. And when 


Scorners, with wilfall ignorance, for not underſtand- 
ing it? Who , however they might :abound. with 
conceited knowledge (as the” name, Gnoftics , which 
they arrogated to' themſelves, imports) _ were but 
pitiful Sciolifts. © + The' Theory afftirms., that WM 
Paradiſe and the Univerſal Flood, were by ard 
time, and the changed face of natare, ſo much obſcured: 
that if holy Story had not minded us of them, we ſhould MW 
not only not have known them, but ever have thought 
of them. And if the Flood had been utterly buried 
out of mind, and might never have come into the 
thoughts of Men, if Scripture had not kept it in me- 
mory : then what: hope of underſtanding, that i 
was occaſioned by ſucha form or Fabric of the 
as the Theory has invented ; unleſs the ſame Scrj 

ture minds us'of that alſo? ' But becauſe 'it does not; 
how could the Perſons whom S. Petey reproves, ba 
wilfully ignorant of the Phenomends ? | 

Wilfull Ignorance , is that which GOD blames, 

and which is really faulty upon ovr account : which 
we careleſsly reft in when : we might come out of, 
When Men might have means of knowledge , but 
will not ſeek them ; or when they aQually - have 
them, but will not uſe them ; but in the: midſt of 
proper helps to ſcience, fit down and chuſe to acquieſct 
in Ignorance; this. is wi/full and affeQed. . But theſ 
were.not the circumſtances of thoſe, whom we figd 
to have been Objets of the Apoſtolical Cenſure, T 
were fo far from flanding fair for acquaintance wi 
this ſtruQture of the Earth, or TC 
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bable way to the knowledge of it; that chey were 
next door to an utter impoſſibiliry of ever atraining 
it, ling it had been real. For their Minds were 
fet (T may fay) with a- Biaſs , and it was 
morally neceſlary that they ſhould be drawn the other 
way. For the whole World was of that Judgment, 
itis of »ew, and'\which theſe. Mockers were. of ther : 
and why ſhould =_ differ from all people then alive, 
or that ever lived? I; hath been generally thought or pre» 
fſum'd (fays the * Theory) that the World before the * Page 215. 
Flood, was _ fame Form or Conftiration with the 
World. And'ihow could they help {wimming 
wich the general Stream? Yea, which is more, the 
Opinion was as Strong, as it was general; and ſtood 
very firmly in Mens apprehenſions, they thinking 
it buile upon Scripture Grounds. Far that. ſpeaks 
of Seas created in the beginning, and of Mountains 
covered with Water in the Deluge. Andall agreeing, 
that the Seas mentioned by Moſes, were no other 
than thoſe'which are now extant ; and that the Moun- 
rrefas ore of clings, widch ie + primed of goo 
w 5'T It willbe 

is me ns gre rematts 97 u. A wy 
came a great Argument to perfwade SCOraers, us ws 
that it was always of the. which Ret ew) the 
and a means to fix them in that Perfwaſion. And poo, 
when their condition was. ſuch, as to be deſtitute of za, tt 
the knowledge of'the Form of the Earth ; and the 2* tain | 
molt likely means they had. to help. them to it, would Tag, i” 
rather have run them upon the contrary belief, and #/ State. 
rivetted them faſt in it ; there could be no reaſon + P-#- 

they ſhould be charged with Wi/fsl/ ignorance 


h 
of th . Andifthey could aotu __—_— 
be iro. rs Wilfull ignorance If the orm of 
the Earth ;.then neither w_ the like —_ 
2 0 
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of the +-Conſtitution of the! Heavens, . and of the 
Change and Diffolution that happened to either : they 
being things as much in the dark, and'as far removed 
out of the-way of their- notice. Let us but juſt point 
at each of them. i: \- 

The whole : Superficies. of the [Terreſtrial Globe 

was entire and continuet!,-{mooth. and even, regular 
and level. No-Lake nor Sea, no Rock nor Itland, 
no Hill nor Dale, was any where upon it. But 
as the Earth was- made of two diſtinct Orbs ; fo 
betwixt its outward Orb of an Oval figure, ad that 
within; was the great Body of the Waters lodg'd 
and ſhut up ſo. cloſe, as tq hold:-no commerce with 
the open Air. Such in groſs was the Form and 
conſtitution of the firſt Earth, 
. The Sun piercing: through the outward Orb, of 
the Earth,' drew..up . (chiefly about the Middle parts 
of it) great quantities: of Vapours, out. of the, Abyſs, 
Which Vapours direCting their Courſes. in the Air, 
from the A:quinoQtial to the Polar Regions ; they 
were there condenſed into Rains, . to- furniſh: the 
World with. Riyets.: But theſe ſtreams of \Exhals- 
tions flowing continually. through the Aereal , Regi- 
ons; made them'exceeding watry. And ſuch in gene- 
ral was the: Form or Conſtitution of the Heavens. 

The Sun moving always in the AquinoGial, the 
Earth grew . extremely.dry. about the Aquatpr, and 
full of Chaps; which -rendred':it more. weak: and 
brittle in its exterior Orb.. - Which Orb being filld 
with Vapours within , raiſed by the penetrating 
heat of the Sun, was ſtill more apt to be blown 
up and broken. At length being able to hold no 
logger, it. flew in pieces, and down it fell into. the 
Deep beneath, ſinking till it reſted'on: the Qrh below; 
Such in ſbort, was the Earth's Dyfolution. T's 
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. 'By the fall of chat into the Waters under it, they 
were forced violently to fly up aloft ; and ſurgi 
and raging in a tumultuous manner , the great _ 
fatal Deluge was cauſed. Hence alſo Seas and Lakes 
aroſe, while the watry Element abating of its fury, 
quietly retired into ſuch hollownefſſes as. were ready 
to receive it. And whereas the external Orb of 
Earth, was ſo much bigger than that within , 
as to contain the whole Maſs of Water. in its 
Cavity ; and ſo could uot poſſibly ſurround and ſit 
cloſe ta the inward leſſer one, in an orbicular faſhion 
about it; but ſeveral of its parts in ſeveral. places, 
were fain to ſtand ereCt inclining, &c. theſe various 
Prominencies .of_ different ſizes, ſhapes, and ſituati- 
ons; made Mountains and Rocks of all forts. But 
the Outward Earth-being thus. diſſolved, and fallea 
as low into. the Waters as it could ; ,it was.no more 
lable to a general, Flood, .. bur was certainly put 
paſt that danger for ever. And thus 1:s Form and 
Conſtitution was altered. 

Now the Sun alſo running. a new courſe abqut the 
Earth, by. reaſon ſhe had changed her old Poſition; 
and the, Abyſs being diſordered by the Diſruption pf 
the Earth, and its falling into it : Vapours could 
no. longer be drawn out from thence as .they uſed to 
be, nor fill the Aereal channels with ſtore of. Exha- 
lations. And fo \.they growing dry , the watry 
Complexion of the Heavens periſt'd ; ; and. They 
Conſtitution was changed alſo. OX 

Such in brief (fo. far as.we are concern'd to nate at 
preſent) was the. Form and Conſtitution of the Hea- 
yens and the Earth: ; .and ſuch the chariges they bock 
underwent, as the. Theory teaches.. If therefore the . 
Parties +, Peter reproves , were. blamed for ,nat 
knowing tbe firſt. conſtitution of the. Heavexs and the 
02 Earth, 


th 
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that then was being overfloved with mater , or 


Earth, and that change and diſſolution which happened 
to them in the Deluge; their ignorance. of thoſe Pars 
ticulars rehearſed muſt be the Summ of their Charge, 
But then all thoſe things being perfetly new ; ſuch 
as neither Pythagoras, nor Plato , nor Ariſtotle, nor 
Zeno, nor any Philoſophers of any Seft or Age, did 
underftand and declare: how canir be thought thay 
ſilly Gnoſtics or Pſeudo-Chrittians could be acquainted 
with them? Andyetif they could not, then neither 
could they be condemned of wilfu!! ignorance of 
them; nor can the Text be applied to the Theory's 


Fhypotheſis. 


2, But if this were not S. Peters Drift; if it 
were not his intent to rebuke them for 'their igno- 
rance of theſe _ what then could be the Kope 
of his correption? I anſwer. Though he could not 
give them this gird for ——— of the 
Flood; yet he might do it properly for their being 
ignorant of the Chief Cauſe of it. Ignorant of the 

lood they could not be, it was a thing ſo well 
known, and fo generally received in the Church. 
That the Heavens were of old, and the Earth ftand- 
ing out of the water and in the water; and that in 
their ſtanding thus, the then World was over- 
flowed with water, and periſhed: they could not 
be chargeable with ignorance of this. But the ftreſs 
or Emphaſis of the Apoſtles charge lies here, 'that 
they were ignorant of its being done by the Word of 
GQD. - The Heavens were of old, fays he , apd the 
Earth ſtanding out of the Water, and in the water, 
mo m4 ©? xiyp, by the word of GOD. And'then' it fol 


lows, '9Y 8, by which (that is, by which ſituation, 


and by which word of GOD cauſing it) the World 
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So that this ſcemss to have been their fault, that they 
had not a true notion of the principal Cauſe of the 
Deluge. But through their own heedleſneſs, were 
much in the dark and mightily to ſeek as to that 
particular. They .did not know , becauſe 
would not; that GOD brought it in by the word of 
his power; or in purſuance of that righteous decre- 
tory Sentence , denounced by him, Gez. 6. They 
were of opinion (as others have been) that the Flood 
was a meer ca{wa! thing ; and that the hand of 
GOD was no otherwiſe in it, than'in the pureſt con» 
tingent Calamities. Or elſe that it ed wholly 
from Nature and Second Cauſes; as from the Con- 
junQion and influence of watry Planets. However 
they might think it was of larger extent, and longer 
Duration ; they might aſcribe it to no higher Cauſe, 
than ſome do the Flood of Ogyges, that happened in Ay- 
cadia; or that of Deucalion, which drowned Theſſaly. 
Concerning the latter of which, Lacax thus phaniied. 


Deacalioneos fudiſlet Aquarius imbres.. 


Aquarius *twas that made thoſe rains pour down, 


Which in Deucalion's time the Earth did drown. - 
He plainly imputed it to Aftral efficieacy, or-the 


force of. the heavenly Conſtellations. . Now if theſe . 


Men thought thus vainly of the general Innunda- 


tion ; and knew it not to be the Effect of the ſpecial - 
Providence of GOD : - they were grofily ignorant” 


in the Caſe, and this their ignorance: was grievous 
wilfull, and deſerved the holy reproof they met- with. 
For had they but conſulted the Story of it, and 
conſidered what Moſes ſays concerning it; they 
would ſoon have perceived, it. was the .direful _ 
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o divine power and juſtice, and came not by ty 
influence of the S:ars, but by the appointment 
the DELTY. | 
And that to condema this very ignorance , waz 
the real meaning of S. Perer ſeems to be clear from 
its agreeablenels to his aim or intention. Which 
was to prove the World's Conflagration upon ' per. 
verſe Men who queſtion'd the ſame, and diſputdl 
againſt it by this Argument, that af things continued 
as they mere fromehe beginning (whereby they hardne 
themſelves again{t the DoCtrine of the Conflagrati 
in which the Apoſtle threatned them with a- diſt | 
Cataſtrophe.) Now how does the Apoſtle anſwer WW 
and take off this ? Why, by fetching a compaſs about 
in his Diſcourſe, and by telling them (though not 
in theſe words,) to this purpoſe : that when the World 
was to be drowned, all things continued they as they 
were from the beginning ; and Nature did not fig- WW 
nify it beforehand, by any ſenſible obſervable Chan 
becauſe the work was not to be naturally done, bd 
' by the Word of GOD commanding and cauling it: 
which to be ignorant of, was their great fault. And 
therefore that in their time, all things conti- 
pued as they were from the beginning, oughr to be 
no reaſon to them, that the World {hall not be Bur- 
ned; becauſe it is not to'be expeted, that Nature 
ſhould foreſhow-it-by any previous alterktions : in- 
. as much as this Burziag, is no more tobe effeRted in 
a natural way, than the Deluge was ; but ni dvnd xigy, 
” by the ſame Word which drowned the World, and by 
which the Heavens and the Earth which are now, are 
reſerved anto fire; | 
Were it neceffary in the leaſt, after what has been 
ſaid; it might here be noted, that the words” are 
very capable of, and might properly be expounded 
to 
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'to another ſenſe. This they are willingly ignorant of : 
That is, they are willingly mindleſs oz fozgerfull of 
it. For ſo a«rdvs, may ſignify (which in the caſe 
the Apoſtle ſpeaks to, muſt be an hainous fault, 
and worthy of reprehenſion) ant therefore a thing 
forgotten , 'is {ſaid meg) dire, and Iſocrates com- 
mending the ations of HertMes and Theſeus ; ſays 
they were ſuch ars uni Ty dmprm tejror Siragai Aiduv 
iumirar, KC, a5 10 time conld bring into oblivion , Or 
blot 'our of remembrance. The' ſtill there would 
be as little reaſon to charge theſe Heretics, with ws/- 
fall forgetfulneſs of thoſe things that. the Theory would 


- make the Text point at ; -as there 1s to check them 


for wilfull ignorance of the ſame. 


3. Beſides this of S. Peter , * other places of Scri- *Theor.p. 86. . 
pture ſeem manifeſtly to deſcribe this ſame (new) form 
of the Abyſs with the Earth above it ; as we are 
told. But as all thoſe places. may as well or better 
be applied to the Earth 1n its preſent form; ſo they 
can hardly be ro gu ia favour of this other , 
without ſome kind of violence or abſurdity. 

The Firſt occurrs Pal. 24. 2. He hath founded 
it (the Earth) por the Seas, and eftabliſhed it upon 
the Floods. Where, y. rendred, #p0x, does as pro- 
perly ſignify,” by. And fo, He founded it by the Seas, 
and eſtabliſhed ir by the Floods. Which David might 
the rather note, becaule ſo much of Paleſtine, (where he 
lived) lay along by the Mediterranean. Though when 
our Learned Tranſlators turned the word «pox ; they - 
made it ſpeak moſt true Exglgb, For where land 


lies by the Sea, wecommonly lay, it lies «pos it. 


But then. on the other ' ſide, 'the Earth , according 


. to its firſt (imagined) form, - could in ſtritneſs - be 
founded neither «pox the o__ z. nor yet by them; 


becauſe, 


a ti. 
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becauſe no 'Seas were then in being+, bur: ed 
Abyſs. Should* it be anſwered , thee the” Ss 
here called Seas, by a Prolepſss ; I "rejoin : 

Seas muft then be called, Floods, by another '-Pyg 
es And ſo the advantage will becaft on: ovr (ide; 


words may be e d "moſt naturally ; without 
a Figure: but in reference to the otherform,” they 
muſt not only be” ſtrained up to a Figure , bur that 
Figure muſt be twice made uſe of And which 
very” conſiderable , rmwwi2 rendred, Floods; dog 
ſignify ' Rivers: and ſo the LXX, and Yulger < 
both render it. And though that ſenſe falls in moſt 
properly with the preſent form of the Earth , as& 
1s every where extended by Rivers; yet it can by 
no- means hold wirh its frf# form, ſuppoſing it 6ſt 
bliſbed upon-the Abyſs: for in that (allowing then 
were Floods) there could be no Rivers. "| 
As to the next place, P/al. 136.6. Who ftretchd 
out the Earth above the Waters, We need ſay no mar 
than has been ſaidalready. It may as well be read juxt 
aquas, by the waters, as, ſuper aques, abovethe waters." 
The Thirdplace is, P/al. 33. 7. He gathered th 
waters of the See as in 4 BEEs —_— up the Abyſſe 
in Storchouſes. W hich, ſays the Theory, * hr 
very fitly and naturally to the place and diſpoſition of the 
Abyſs which it had 'before the Deluge , incloſed withid 
the V awult of the Exrth, as in «a Barg of in a Store 
houſe. But I ſay it ſures the nt form of the 
Earth —_ as ad the _ only op 
Fence. e B Store-houſes., {appoſed to 
- 1a the firſt Earth, were fbat ; but in this, they 
are open, Yea, it, ſures it much better "upon wo 
-aceounts. For in the -- Earth as it is now, thet 
are, nNvR many Treaſuries or Storehoaſes of wy 
5 | {a 
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The Earth: before the. Flood. 
(according | t9 the - Text ) which, has the word in 
Plared Number. Whereas in the firſt Earth, am. 
could be but exe, before the diſruption. And ther 
CG V7 rendred, «in 50s ſhould be rea- 
45 on an 6p, : as. It 15 1a the Exeliſh. The 

Theory indeed faults that Reddition, OT: I | 
(4) 4 true ſenſe. But in all likelihood, our Tranſlators (.) 6i4. 
were in” the right; for, 1, properly is an heap. 
DT SHIT an 

as (b) Buxtorf notes ) w i615 -- (0) Sip Migmn tre non revert. 
written without Aleph, it s not found ml ind, ver. de : 
in that ſignificatioa ; but ſignifes an | : 
heap. And fo fays (c) Fagins, andthe , © ng 000 _— 
lame fays (d) ws 2 And 4 pc Collar. ps 
(e) Schindler renders, 12, un thisvery ,,, , 
place, tangaam crnnlum, as an heap. .. A po LIES 
And ſo does (f) Bithor, adding, That _ RR Fe 
whereas the Targum, and LXX. rea- 9 A 
derit, « Bag, it was becauſe they read (© Lyr. Propher. ix Joc. 
it, 8) But 1» (coming of 12, wotion ; 
and fa being quefi rei mote in unum congregatio, the 


' g«vbering of \4 thing moved into one ) he will have 


to {ignite an heep. 
And whereas the Theory alleges, That the Yalgate, 
Septuagimt, &c. render the word (g)in a Bag, or by (e) Page 86, 
Terms equivalent, yet granting - 9p be the only 
proper Reddiriog, it would make nothing at all to the 
Theeriſt's purpoſe ; another place of Scripture plainly 
defeats it. For P/al. 78. 13. we readin the Septuagint, 
in ide or? daxey; And in the YValgar, ftatuit aquas 
= og wire. He Jet the Waters as in « ag. 
Which not only. makes [the forecited Clauſe of rhe 
33- Pſalm, to; be ng magner of evidence. of the Seas 
being incloſed at firft ; but moreover makes it a Proof 
of the clean contrary. - For. it Cp of the Red-Sea, 
Unc 2 


and 
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and ſays it was i» 4 Bag, as much asthe fore-quoted 
- Text can poſſibly be made to ſay, that-the Aboat 
Proleptic Sea was fo : and yet at the ſame time it was 
not only oper, (as other Seas are now) but much 
more open.'than ever. For it: ſpeaks of it at that 
very time when 1/racl paſſed through it, as the ſame 
Verſe teſtifies. And whereas the Theori/t notes , that 
the Oriental Verſions and Paraphraſe, render the word 
(as he does) in 4 Bag : I may affirm that the'Targum, 
Syriacy Arabic, &c. render it {© in the place I haye 
alleged. But how little, their Authorities-will coun 
tenance his Expoſition of the P/almiſ#'s words which 
he cites; and how little that Expoſition will help his 
Hypotheſis of the form of the Earth ; may appear-from 
the P/almift's words that T havecited. Which if they 
had been conlidered, might have damped that thought, 
which concludes the Paragraph belonging to that 
place of Scripture we have now ſpoken to. The 
thought is thus'expreſſed by the Theory, * 1 think it 
cannot but be acknowledged, that thoſe Paſſages which me 
have inſtanced in, are more fairly and aptly underſtood of 
the ancient form of the Sea, or the Abyſs, as it was encloſed 
within the Earth ; than of the preſent form of it in an open 
Chanel. But then that Paſlage in P/al. 758. 13: (be 
parallel ro P/al. 33.7. ſo faras weare concerned in it 
muſt be acknowledged to be moſt fairly and aptly uns 
derſtood, of the Red Seas being encloſed within the 
Earth, when Moſes and the Hebrews marched-through 
it : andcould that be ? 

The next pou is Job 26. 5. He ftretcheth out the 
North over the empty places, and hange Earth 
upon nething. The ſame is as true of the South 
allo ;. but the good Man living in this Hemiſphere, 

the North was the nearer and more obvious.of the 
two. And' what could be more agreeable to the 
preſent 
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The Earth before the Flood. 


preſent Earth ? For ir having no viſible: ſenſible thing 
under it or abour it, to ſhoar it up or ſupport it; 
it may very well ſeem in common apprehenſion.; and be 
faid in the vulgar way of — , to be ſtrercht 
out upon © emptineſs, and hanged upon. nothing. 
And ſo the Sun ſtood ſtill upon Gebeon,. and the 
Moon in the Valley of A4ja/on: though the places joth.ro. r2. 
were without the Tropic. And however. Fob in 

this Expreſſion, might accommodate. himſelf to the 

ordinary Phancy and ſpeech of- Men , while he 
repreſents the Earth- as extended and pendent over 

an immenſe: vacuity ;. yet '( to cry quit. with the 

Theory, which makes an illiterate Apoſtle, a profound 
Philoſopher ; let: me fay ) in the truth of the No- 

tion he was a perfect Platoniſh, For in this- matter 
(whenfoever he lived ) he fully agrees with Plato's 
Doarine. For he alſo conceived the Earth to be 

hanged upon nothing, as having no other Prop to 

ſuſtain it, but its own figure and equiponderancy ; . 

by which it fwims- evenly in» the- Ekment abour 

it. In teſtimony of this (and fo of the mutual 

concent betwixt "wy and him ) let this Paſſage out 

of his Phedo ſpeak. (a) I am perſwaded that if the ( a) Niimus- 
Earth be but in the midſt of the Heavens, it needs war niny & 
mot the air, nor any other help- of the like nature, tas » wity 
keep it from ry But that a. general equality of * "099% m- 


141 
G—e 


' the Heaven in it ſelf, and an even-poizedneſs of. the erptpis Jory 


Earth, is ſufficient. For an Equilibrious thing placed -—__ 
in « ſutable ( or ſimilar) medium, will) »ot- ſway go oy; 
any way little or much ; but keeping it {elf evenly ( bab wi moy, 
kinced) is free from inclination. ja dns 

- Ul * : dy yxus Ru” 
Hugs THe TIS, "Ae iagr iv 24 I) aumhy 1,0 F ougrbmrre. Ty vogys wary dau 2) v0 
% 4 Fu # ioppomas, loippormy 39 apagyua, idle mls wn wicy 7134, BY Tf( wdnoy 
ud” nfor udtuuorns Ativat, Veins I Tor, dwurks wit. 
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Bur in this New Hypotheſis, Job's notion can haye 
no place. For to ſay, the Earth, according to thar, . 

was ftretcht out upon emptineſs,- and upon 

nothing ;. would be pr gg BE yogi. T hes 

* Pare 68, ory teaches that it * riſe the face of t 40s 3 
4 = - f. and could not heve hg ens unleſs by a com 
- - eretion upon the face of the Waters : and that ithad 

* Did. the * maſs of Waters as a baſis or foundation 
to reſt upon. And ſo the Antediluvian Earth was 

no more ſtretches out upon emptineſs, and hang'd 

»pon nothing ;- than an Arch, s, whed it is built 

its Center. And it was but juſt now that the 
Theory contended from that Paſſage in-the 24. Haim, 


u 
he 
that pm pr tc remakes, and 
upon the Floods. But how then could it be ſtretched 
out upon emptineſs and hanged upon nothing ? Or 
how can the two Texts, in the Theory's ſenſe, be re» 
conciled ? . ; 
In caſe it be anſwered, That though the Earth at 
the very firſt was not Rrercht out upon emptineſs, 
* and hanged upon-nothing ; yet in proceſs of time 
it was ſo, when the Abyſs was ſunk in ſome mea- 
fure, by reaſon of the huge quantity of Waters the 
S Sun had drawn out of it ; and ſo the Earth fat 
l hollow about it: I reply in ſhort, Job for certain 
meant no other than this preſent Earth: For in the 
| | very. next Verle, he ſpeaks of thick Clouds in - which 
Waters were bound up, and they not rent. And ſuch 
Clouds ( according to the Thegry ) there could never 
be, til) the firſt Earth was diſſolved. 

A Fifth place is Job 38. 4, 5, 6- Where weſt thos 
when T laid the foundations of the Earth? declare, if 
thou haft undevſtgnding. Who hath laid the meaſures 
thereof , if thou knoweſt ? or who hath ſtretched the 
line upon it * Whereupon are the foundations thereof 


faſtened ?* * 
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<—tdis? Or who [aid the corner floms thereof? This 
j anſwers as properly, pu ow ps more fully, 


to the preſent real form of the Earth ; than to the 
other fQitious one. For GOD is here faid to have 
laid the foundations of #t. Which ſurely he may 
as properly be ſuppoſed to have done, 1n caſe he 
produced it by immediate Creation; as if there had 
deen only matter and motion, and the power of 


gravity and levity in the ArchiteQure of it ; and fo 
ats formation had been meerly mechanical, as the The- 
ory makes it. 

And then the meaſures and the line that are here 
mentioned, do only imply that the Earth was made 
with fitting accuracy ; of neceſſary and convenient, 
of regular and comely dimenſions and proportions. 
And may not this Earth, in thoſe regards be al- 
lowed to vie with that ſuppoſititious one under de- 
bate ? Yea, does it not in ſome things excel it ? For 
thouzh it hasnot the very ſame Elegancies, which that 

had; yet 41t has other Imbelliſhmeants equal to 
them, if not beyond them. Indeed it has not that 
Finoothneſs and entirenefs, which is pretended ro 
have been in the firſt Earth. But then ( which 
is 'more .conliderable ) it has the raiſed work, of 
Hills ; the Emboflings, of Mountains ; the Enamel- 
Logs, of leſſer Seas ; the Open-work, of vaft Oceaas ; 
the Fret-work, of Rocks. To: ſay nothing of 
thoſe ſtately Curtains over-head ( wanting hereto- 
fore ) which are frequently drawn and flung open 
occaſion ; - and ſometimes curioufly wrought 
and moſt richly gilt, even to admiration ; far far- 
paſſing* the goodlieft Landskips, that ever were-or 
can be painted :- I mean the Clouds; which though 
they be things diſtin& from the Earth, yet havi 
thar beginningfrom the Earth ; andfrom this Ea 


ar 
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too ( according. to the Theory ) in oppotitiouth the 


other ; are no improper inltance of "its out-y3 
ing It. 

y a not to run out into endleſs Particulars, this: 
Earth may compare with, and be thought to out 
that imaginary one, in Two general and chief thingy 
Comelineſs, and Uſefulneſs. | 

Firſt, in Comelineſs ; For irregularities many timg 
make a ſort of Ornaments; and thoſe ruggedneſſs 
and inequalities that are void of all exactneſs and 
order, do often paſs for Beauties or a kind of Pret- 
tineſs. But then moreeſpecially may they do ſo in the 
Earth, whoſe natural pulchritude is made up of ſach 
things as Art would call rudeneſles ; and conſiſts in 
alymetries and a wild variety. And yet for an 
Earth, it is moſt beautiful and comely ſtill. T 
an Urchin may be handſom in his kind, though 
has not the beauty of a Dog; and a Dog, th 
he has not the beauty of an Horſe; and an Horſs, 
though he has not the beauty of a Man. And 
is this Earth, - though it has not the beauty of finer 
things in it, but only that which is peculiar to it 
ſelf. For as the beauty of the Sun, lies in bright 
neſs and glory ; and the beauty of the Sky, in clear- 
neſs and ſerenity ; ſo the beauty of the Earth, which 
isa different thing, does and muſt needs lie in very dif 
ferent inſtances, namely, in Segs and Lakes, and 
Iſlands and Continents; in Flats and Prominencies, 
and Plains and Protuberancies, and Hollowneſſes and 
Convexities; in ſmooth and ſpacious Levels in ſome 
places, and Hills and Mountainous Roughneſles in 
others. Whoſe careleſs diverlifications, and inter- 
changeable mixtures, as they mutually ſet off 
one another; ſo they all conſpire to adorn the Earth: 
Iaſomuch that to ſuppeſe. it of the predituvian 

* Form” 
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theſis niakes.them! nothing; but ruives : ). yer 
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than'i 


to make 1t no Earth, or at teaft not ſo pe 
itis. Foras wecan have-ns Camels without Bunches ; 
nor Mules withour Hairs; nor Fowls withont Feds © _. 
thers; or if we could; they would be bus. the morg- 
imperfeft : fo were. the 1 abſtrated+ from. its 
aforeſaid appendages, however it might have the more 
uniformity 1n it, yet as an Earth, it would have the leſs 
comelineſs. ; 
Somewhat to inforce this, Werea Man to contrive 
a Profpe& for himſelf, we may be ſure he would 
not have it all of a piece, or” alike throughout : 
but would have it iato Swamps and Hillocks, 
Bottoms and Gibboſities, Evenneſles and A fperities ; 
yea, into Seas and Tlets, and Rocks, it it could be ; 
and fo 8 would be an Image, not of che primitive, 
but ent Earth. A Argument to -prove, 
that on is ſomething & rtaciing, or at [eaſt of 
pogneks, in this Earth's diforder (if we may 
call -ic-{o ) and rhat iris fitter to. gratifie its _ 
Inhabitants (and ſofar ) better in ir ſetf, chan i it 
ap oa | Sm undiverſitied. 00 the trurh 
is, ſeveral of ehofe appearances, w we are a 
to call rad. confafrd and ancourh'; and to: count at 
Blemifhes, | Scars .and Defbrmities; are commonly {0 
well placed OD Un _—_— as to become 
very taking m attificial Dra nd a Kind of na+ 


Andhowever.the Theorzf does ſometimes diſparage 
the Mounrainous parts of the Earth at ſuch a-rate;. as 


' if they had been wholly-unworrhy. of the: care of 


Natuce,, 'and ſhe/had corned to pur her hand to 
the work of their Formation. ( and indeed his 


whule, 
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While, when the” ingebious Man js pleaſed to ruin 


the ſtreamof his Eloquence the contrary way ; he rg 


preſents them 


(8) Et quanquan reverd ſomper 
borreant loca montania, & teſqua, 
ut j2m diximugy non dieft tamen 
in tanta varittate , quod recreet 
animun : atque ſeps loci ipftus in- 
ſolentia & ſpefaculorum novit as 
deleftat magis, quam venuſtas in 
rebus notis & communibus. Fu- 
condum eft ex projundia walle pri- 
minentia montiun, ſapercilia, & 
impenaentes moles ſuſpicere, &c. 


(b) Si quod vero Natura nobis 
ddit ſpeftaculiom in bac tellure, 
vers gratim, & phi dig- 
nun , id ſemel mibs contigiſſe ar- 
bitror, &c. Hoc thratrum ego 
facile pretulerim Romanis canftis, 
Grzciive, atque id quod natura 
bic ſpefandum exhibet , ſcenicis 
ludis omnibus , aut amphitheatri 


( though certainly the molt horrid: 
viſible pieces of | Nature ') as. 
ceeding :{ 4 ) ; grateful to Beholderg, 
Yea, he makes this very Earth of 
ours, and that in the hideoutly amazi 
and gaſtly Craggineſs of its Moun- 
tains, to afford more delights to con- 
templative Minds, than ever the Rs. 
man or Grecian T heaters did, or thoſk 
Sports wherewith they entertained. 
Speftators. So: he exprefleth him- 
ſelf in the Latin Theory ( Pag. (b) 
go.) And at the ſame time we 
him | tranſported as it were into'a 
plealing rapture or pang of Admb 
ration, through the ſingular content 
and fatisfaftion he found, from the 
proſpe&t and conſideration of what 
we ſpeak of. - And truly that rough 


neſs, brokenneſs, and multiform confuſion. in the 
ſurface of the Earth ; which to the inadvertent: may 

- ſeem to be nothing but _ inclegancies or | frightful 
Disfigurements ; to. thinking Men, . will appear to 
ornamental 


be as the Tornings, 


and; Carvings, and 


Sculptures; that make. up the T7 Aorargars” Fea 
tares of Nature, not to ſay her Braveries. Nor 
need we wonder that the Theoriſt: ſhould be {0 
mightily. pleaſed; and raiſed, by the ſight and con- 


templation of theſe thi 
take them: for flaws 


ſome. would 


- for tho 
the fag ends 


botches, 


of Nature; yet in them, a:quick and piercing 
Eye can. eaſily diſcern,: not only her pretty dexte- 
rous Mechaniſms; but the marvellous and adorcable 


Skill 
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Skill of her Maker;;.'-mbttrmatety axprefitd:- - And 
therefore -the inſpired P/a/miſt, medearieg upon the 
Earth: inits preſent Form ; andparticularly revolving 
in his Holy Thoughts, the Mount aims, the high Hills, 
the Rocks, and the great and wide Sea; was 1o taken 
with them, that he could not but think they had GOD 
for the cauſe or Author of them. And accordingly 
he declared and proclaimed the worſt of them, not 
only to be produced by him ; but to be the - pro- 
duct of his infinite Wiſdom. O LORD is wiſdom 
haſt thou made ' them all, Plal.: 104. '24. And when 
the Divine Wiſdom brought forth' the Earth and . 
theſe” pieces; of ir, and ordered them into their 
preſent places and poſtures; and ſo admirably well, 
as that the Plalmiſt, direQted by the Heavenly 
SPIRIT, could not chuſe bur: celebrate: the Pro- 
duQtion and diſpoſition ' df: them : has not rhis Barth 
as much to ſhew for ics being made by Rule xd 
Meaſure, as another of a pretended different Form, 
could have had? eſpecially when it muſt all over 
have been but one valt Plain. 

Andthen,in the Second place,this-Form of the Earth 
is moſt Uſeful likewiſe. It appears to be ſo in ſundry re- 
ſpeQs, and very conſiderable ones. | 

For now a great part of Mankind live by the 
Seas, either in way of Traffick or Navigation: not 
to ſay thata// are ſome. way or other the better 
for them. , But inthe Firſt World, fays the Theory, 
there was no-Sea. 57 Yo | 
©- Mountains alſo now are moſt eminently ſervice- 
able ; That is to ſay, in Bounding Nations; in Dis : 
viding Kingdoms; in Deriving Rivers; in Yielding 4 
Minerals.; and -in breeding ard harbouring innu+ | 
merable wild: Creatures. : 1 migtit alſo add, in con- 
tributing ſomewhat towards enlarging the- Earth; 
| | U 2 and 
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A. Diſcourſe concern 
and "inabling it, ia ſome Countries, to ſuſtain irs * 
Inhabitants: Thus it is -alledged 'as one Reaſon 
why Paleſtine could maintain {o many of old : that 
the Country was riſing and falling into Hills and V ales, 
whereby ground was grined, and ſo the Land was far 

* Fuller's Holy rgomthier, to uſe my * Author's Phraſe. And in- 

War, 110-13. Jeed that there were ſtore of | Hills in Jzdes, and 
yery fruitful ones, is in{inuated by the Royal Pros - 
phet, where he calls upon Men to give praiſe to - 

+ Pſal. 147. s GOD, for + making Graſs to grow upon the 
Mountains. But in the firſt Earth there were no 
Mountains neither. | 
; Laſtly, The Earth in its preſent Form and State, 
is attended with Rains and ſeaſonable Showres, 
Whereas in its other Figure and Capacity, it muſt 
have been all over cut. into Rills and Aqueduds, 
for the Watring of Mens' Grounds ; and: their trou- 
ble. in doing it@vould have been 'endleſs and* un- 
{peakable, becauſe it muſt generally have been done 
by hand. What Tongue can expreſs the toil- they 
muſt have had, in a- manual watring of - Fields, 
Woods , - Groves, Orchards, &c. and in ſlicing a 
great part. of the Earth in pieces, . thus to moi 
and: cultivate the reſt ? But now kind Nature ſaves 
them that labour, while Clouds do the work ef- 
feQually for them. For they filling their Buckets 
by the help of the Sun, and then emptying the 
ſame to the beſt advantage”; excuſe them -from the 
drudgery, by taking it upon themſelves. And' that 
theſe Rules whereby we meaſure the Uſefulneſs of 
this Earth, and ſhew it to be more excellent than 
that of the Theory ; are: the moſt zrue'-and proper 
Rules; is: manifeſt from 'GOD's making uſe: of 'the 
lame in a Caſe not unlike : For he'com Egypt 
and Paleftine, prefers the latter before the _—_ ; 

becauſe 
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becauſe 'in Egypr the Sced ſown was watered with 
the ——_ 45 4 garden of herbs; but Paleſtine was a 
land of hills and walleys, and drank water of the rain 
heaven, Deut. 11.10, 11. 
So that if an Earth moſt comely and decent in it 
ſelf, and alſo moſt Vſef#! and convenient for Mea ; 
may moſt properly be ſaid, to be /aid in meaſures, 
i to have had the line ſtretched upon it, or the 
Rule applied to ir (as quelſtioaleſs ' it may ) than 
the whe Lo Form of the Earth, may challenge this 
Text more juſtly to it ſelf, than the other could do, had 
it ever been. | 
And -however-the ArchiteQure of that , is pre- 
ſumed to ſurpaſs the Archite&ture of this ; yet 
one thing may here be remarked concerning it, 
That the Holy -Man's Language does but ix- 
differently ſaute it. For to talk of Foundations, 
m ſuch a Circle ; or of a Corney-ſtone, in ſuch 
a ſpherical Arch, as the primitive Earth is con- 
ceived to be ; founds but harſhly. | 
The Sixth Place conſiſts of the 8, 9, 20, and 11h 
Verſes of the ſame Chapter, where G OD conti- 


nues his Interrogatories thus, Or who ſbut up the Sex + 


with Doors, when it brake forth as if it had iſſued out 
of a Womb? When I made the Cloud the garment there- 
of, and thick darkneſs a ſwadling band for it, and brake 
wp for it my decreed plac, and ſet bars and doors. 
Anil ſaid, Hitherto ſhalt thow come but no farther, 
and here ſhall thy proud waves be ftaied. Which 
Period the Theory would have to be underſtood, 
of rhe breaking forth of the Sea, at the opening of 
the Abyſs; but the Context allows it not. For 
that plainly ſignifies, that what- the Sea is here faid to 
do, and what 1s ſaid to be done tothat, was tranſafted 
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in the beginning ; when the Foundations of the | 

Earth were falh ned, and the corner-ſtone the 
was laid, -and the morning Stars ſang, &c. And 
therefore when the Theory would pur a ditference 
(an reſpect of time) betwixt the foregoing ( 4, 
5, and 61h) Verſes, and thole laſt ſet down; fo 
as to make the Queltions, 1a; the former Verſes, 
proceed upon the Form and conſtruttion of the firſt 
Earth ; and thoſe in the latter, wpon the demolition 
4 that Earth, the opening of the Abyſs, and the pre- 
ent ftate of both: what it lays, is gratis diitum, 
and the diltinftion groundleſs. Yea, it ſeems not 
only to be applied without grounds, butr® with 
force and violence ; for the Context intimates no 
{uch matter, but rather the contrary. It runs on 
in a dire& ſeries of Queries, without giving the 
leaſt hint, that any of the Particulars touching 
which they are made, were of later date than others. 
And that the firſt /er of them, relate to things as 
ancient as the Primitive Earth's ProduQtion, the 
Theory owns ; and therefore why ſhould not the 
other tao ? | | 
To which add, when the Sea brake forth at the 
time of the diſruption, it could not be ſaid to iſſue 
as out of a Womb, ſo properly, as out of its Houſe 
( where it had dwelt above Sixteen hundred Years ; ) 
tor a Womb is the place where a thing is con- 
ceived and brought into being, which before was 
not. But theſe Waters were precxiſtent to the in- 
cloſure of the Abyſs, the Womb which held them; 
yea againſt the orger of Nature, they were contri- 
butive to the being of it, as they were the baſis where- 
on the Firſt Earth was duile So that the place 
of the Abyſs falls in but ill with the notion of a 
Womb, 


* 
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Womb, in reference to theſe Waters; And conſe- 
quently 'they could as ilt be faid toiſſue from thence 
as out of a Womb. And then the Durkzefſs: at the 
Diſruption was not fo thick, nor fo much a garment 
or ſwadling band to the Sea, as darkneſs was at the 
| Creation. Yea, the truth is, it could then be no 
| arment or ſ{wadling band at all for the Sez, but 
only for the Flood. For by that time the tumul- 
tuary Waters of the Deluge, were quietly retired 
into the decreed place, and became a Sea; the Sky 
was cleared up, and the darkneſs gore. Nor could 
it ſo properly be ſaid to be fhwr up. with Doors, 
and to have Bars ſet wpon it then, as.to be in» 
franchized or ſet at liberty. For thoſe Doors . and 
- Bars which ſhut it up, and made it faſt in a cloſer 
" ſtate before the Diſruption, were- then- alt broken 
down and: thrown open for ever, and- it was- put 
into a condition: of far ter freedom-than it for- 
 merly had; its preſent ſettlement; being perfeCtly a 
ſtate of enlargement toit.. 
But now turn the words . to. the: ſenſe of the 
Old Hypotheſis, and (belides that they keep- time 
exactly with the Context) how patly do- they fall 
in with it *- For when: on -the Firſt Day, G OD 
-,, Crogether with the Earth) made the Water of the 
Sea; as it brake forth into being, as if it had iſſued 
out of a Womb indeed, becauſe it juſt then gu 
out. of the Womb of : xothing, into Exiſtence : and 
as he then made the: Clond the garment thereof, and 
thick darkneſs. «  ſwadling band: for it in a fuller 
ſenſe ; for darkneſs mas then upon the face of the deep, 
Gen. 1. 1. and that darkneſs for certain moſt thick, 
there beings then. neither Sun nor Light : ſo on ths 
Third Day; when he brake up Chanels for it, he 
might 
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might well call them His decreed place, and declare 
that he had beſer it with Bars aud Doors ; becauſe 
by his command the Waters were gathered off the 
{ſurface of the Earth, where was their firſt and natur! 
ſituation, and ſhut up in ſuch Receptacles, and with 
ſuch a coatinement, as they would never have:-with- 
drawn into of themſelves ; but would always have 
remained in their original diffuſion over the whole 
Terreſtrial Globe. And that this ſhutting up of the 
Sea in its decreed: place, was a thing done in the be- 
ginning, and not at the time of the Flood; is 
evident, Prov. 8. 29. where G OD's giving his 
Decree to the Sea that it ſhould not his coms- / 
mandment ; and his appointing the foundations 
of the Earth: are made. to be Synchronals. | 
But from the laft Verſe of the Quotation, ##rherro 
ſhalt thou come and no farther, and here ſbalf thy proud 
waves be ſtayed ; an objettion is rai agand the 
uſual nal oa of the Place. For that ſexrence 
ſhews ( ſaith * the Theory ): that it cammot be under- 
ſtood of the firft diſpoſi ion of the Waters as they were 
before the Flood, for their- proud waves broke thoſt 
bounds whatſoever they were, when they overfloned the 
Earth in the Deluge. 1 anſwer, If they did fo, 
that argues not but the words may ſpeak the: diſpo- 
ſion of the Waters before the. Flood, accordiny-ro 
the common 1nterpretation of them $-forichatknun- 
dation was by G O D's ſpecial appointment. . And. 
when he aſſigned to the Waters. the place of ' their 
abode, - he did not intend to fortihe them-inl it againſt 
his own Omnipotence, . or to deveſt. hunſelf 'of his 
Sovereign Prerogative of calling them iforth: when he 
pleaſed. And when they patled the bounds he: ſet 
them, ſo. long 2s they did it not by any. force-of 
their 
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The Earth before the Flood. 
their” own, | but -meer| - by. tis-powerful. order or 
aft this their Eruption and —_— 
Overflow, cannot be lookt upon as a of that 
Law, or thoſe Limits he preſcribed: them. It was 
only the marvellous effett of an extraordinary Caule 
a particular Exception of GOD's 'own making, 

to the _— Ruleof his Providence. 
Juſt as Ezoch's, or Eljjabs Tranſlation was, to the 
rk and Lrov Sentence of Death. That 
be one anſwer in defence of the ancieat Hy- 


- But then, to the Theorif, I may give in this for 

another : The make the Debs. The never 
their bo ro e 

Peep, or the Fountains then broken up, _—_ 
relation to the Sea ; I confeſs this implies that. the 
Flood is to be explained by a new Hypotheſis; but 
if we can but bring in ſucha one, as ma  Hoaplats: 
fiable as the Theory's is ( which we endeavour 
to do) we need not concern our ſelves farther a- 
bout it. 


- The laſt place is Prov. 8. 27, 28. When he prepared 
the Heavens, I was there ; when he ſet a compaſs «p- 

on the- face of the Deep : when he cfabliſbed the the Clouds 
p the when he ſtrengthned the fountains of the Abyſs. 
Whence is inferred, * So there was in the beginning * Theor-y.50. 
of the World, « Sphere, Orb, or Arch, ſet round the 

ſs, which is umed to be no- other than the 

habitable Earth. 

But this is a ſenſe far fetcht to ſerve the turn of 
an FHypotheſir, when there is a nearer at hand will 
do much better. For by the- Compaſs ſet-upon the 
face of the Depth, is meant no more than thoſe bounds 
wherewith G O D rms ( not the TY 
A 


op 
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69s but) thegere. Waters, Fhe HOLY GHOST 

the- beit-tntceprezer of his  awmn: Writings) 
| Jv hr ſa. by: a paralled Text im Job,, Mrhath 
anpeſcs the waters with bounds, chap. 26.. ver. 10. 
1t-in che. and it ſpeaks our Solomon's 
a to the. mt > log Cine 


4 fair” of 

meek ere dre \ upon: the face of the WE aters, 
face of ' the _ ſo it _ have 

been nk at, — conſtr 
incloſed Abyſs : but upon the face of the Waters. 
this, Compaſs. was, extant in that: ſtate of Na« 
ture, where were Thunders,, and; Waters im: thick 
Chats ( as the: Contexe ſhews ) neither of which, 
Phenawend's could be with that, Arch. 
or Orb which the Theovy contends for. And: then 
it was. to» laſt uni day and: night: come to an' end: 
So; that if Salomoy's meaning be the: fame with 
Fob's.; the Conpeſs he mentions: as ſet upon: the 
face- of 'the Deep, muſt be ſtanding: fill. - nd. ſo 
it cannot be that Arch which the Theory would: 
perſwade it was, beeaufe:that wes dawn: loag before 
Job's. or- Solumed's time. And: yet that,” theſe two 
 Men' (both-K-gs, as fomethinicid intend the 


* Idtm ville het ws 
dus loca Solo- thing » the Theory * acknowledgeth. And: 


monis &Jobi, that: pi-does here ſigni a Boundary, may: well be 
wo Hes eſt, p. inferred from what. follows 1 Int the 'NeXt' Verſe, when 


he: gameito the! Seg;. wry; bis decree; which the Tam 
£am renders, NON, his boundary. 'Or if the Phraſes. 
uſed: by- Solomon and? Job fute not ſo: exaatly with 
the yehey as; .EnCO von _ Earthily bounds; 
yebTt are ; ver ta, them; as t are 

wah mn of ety, For. 
Ferns re enreny ov” Qeb, as an _ = 
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Aygd this the old -Che/der  Franflation 
h, »eile ir fays, GOD'fer the fromement 
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ve, we have little reaton to beheve; witen 
of, Teva rheOrior Circle, the Sphere, 
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by GOD's frengthening the &ins v 

crane bis alking the Earth: 6 >= 
d ; ay thar hip Springs '*nd Rivers de. 
; che Sea, ſhould not orflinarily waſh” it 
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4: Such. are.the Scriprare-Proofs/ of the aforeſaid 
Formeof the A acediluvian Earth. /*T's take them of, 


feremenconnd 


and tepragnant 


X 2 while 


che face of the Deep ; ind: ſhall "con- 


Calefts.,, of an heavenly vb, F 25 the Theory has + Pag, 257. 
that he did it, p31. 
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hile aid to be founded upon the Seas, and eſtabliſhed 
upon the Floods:and another while tobe ſtretched over 
empry places, and hanged upon nothing : and anon 


according to the Theory ); to be a Sphere, or 
I independent. © Orbox pong _ at laſt to be 


it is to trifle with Scripture is to” it 
what it. never meant. _ - x bay 

It is. aid of GOD, in the cited Text, That he 
[ona Hog earth ont; of br place. ary, di 
been . hut, upon, way - app w 
have:becn as notable ag. evidence for the 
changing her (ituation in the time of the F 
fore: terrible . concuffian happening to 
Diſſolution ) as. any the: Theory has b 
purpoſes And: yet Dn \9d-2e*.abe {alms that 

founded rhe Eoth, TMDL WW por its bafis, that 

it ſbould not be removed for ever. at the 
fame time we are told again, The zarth is bſſolved, 

lal. 75-- 3+ ag ca} digs and al in ruines 
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| Hed" learied Theks bue minded this, and 
y confidered how the HOLY GHOST 
all-a- Hong: deliver himſelf in Figerative Ex- 


) 
intricate and - leſs tenable ;. i 

the it x , For + Gafendus gives that | Fo. Afron. 
in, as one of Brahe's Objeftions again ſt Coper- 30Þt3 
wiews's Wa , (and as one ——_— his invent- 

ing and etting up his own ) quod Sacris adverſc- 

tur Literis aliquoties ipfins Tara fabilitatem confir- 


meant ibus. 
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CHAP. VIIl 


:. A continual #quinox .hefere the Flaod, by wirtue 
of rbe Eahs Pofitian, ceprobable. 2. For then 
$hat Polnian mould have remained fi, or the 
Change tikereaf wauld have heew mere fully apas 
Record. 3. :bcripture wes wv? flavour 4bis Aqui- 
nox, tut rather dilcountenange #&f.-, 4» dt anould, 
bove keps one Janlt of tht Exrb wapeapled, 
5. And houe kiedred the Rains a the tine of the 
Flood. 6. The Dodnive of che Aquinox 4 
«cainft the Fudgwent of 4he Learned. 7. The 
Authorities alledged for the Right Situation of he 
Earth, upon which the Equinox depends, Inſuffici- 
ent to prove it. 8. Two Queries propounded re- 
lating to the Aquinox. 


Tv. E are now ( from its form) come to the 


Y. _Firff Property of the Antediluvian Earth, 
namely, a Perpetual Aquinox by reaſon of its right 
ſituation to the Sun, By which is meant that the 
Axis of the Earth was always kept in a Paralleliſm 


to that of the Ecliptic ( as now it is to that of the 
A<quator.) So that in her Annual motion about 
the Sun, ſhe was carried direQtly under the ZXqui- 


no&iat, without any manner of Obliquity in her 


ſite, or declination towards either of the Tropics 


” her "a : __—_— _ never cut the 
up ial, by paſſing (as now ſhe is preſumed 


to Tropie wowvheaiher.. The effefts of 


which her regular poſition and motion, during the 
continuance of the ſame ; were an even and unva- 


ried Temperature of the Air; a conſtant Spring and 


unwearied 
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wives fruitfulneſs m the Eah:; and an unin- 
rerrupted Mn Nakes A Fg 
of Da ts, ing ever of a length. 
But ck a-dire® fenztion and: coarks of the Earth, 
isxthing very unlikely to- have been. 


'2, One reaſon is this ; becauſe then: the ſame 
would have remained until now ; or elſe in the 
World there would have been found a more full 
account of the Change thereof. For put caſe the 
Earth did fhift her poſture ,  and' alſo. her Circuit 
about the Sun}, in which- ſhe. perſiſted till the 

- Deluge. Is'it not odd and monſtrous ſtrange, that 
ould have- no- more to-ſhew for this.? and that 
by aus footſteps of ics remembrance: ſhould: be 


Whenever this C befell the Earth, as: to:its 
ſite and* yearly p ;3-it muſt needs have bee: 
attended with- a- notable alteration in the Texpefti- 
val (to: ſay: nothing of the Aſtrovomical.): face of 
things. And: when they who; had: eſcaped: thi: 
common Shipwrack', came forth ofthe Ark; . and 
belield' how the- days did lengthen and: ſhorten ;. 
and\ how- the. Year ran through. ſuch variety of 
Seaſons: and withal. felt their Bodies:. ſo differently: 
affefted, heing- one while parched . with: Sunwmners.. 
Hear, and another while piached with: Winters cbld; - 
contrary to what they had ever been before-:: they? 
could nav ſurely- but relate this ſurprizing Novel 
to: afrer-Generations ( as: a: thing: moſt-. wonderful!) 
and'they-tell' it. to-others, and they again to others:.. 
and” ſo ſome dark account of it at leaſt ; : waukk. 
ſdmewhere have been mer with, among(t thebrokenz: 
Records: and\ Monuments. of Antiquity, more: tlian; 
now appears. Not to add, "That where Providence 
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"does make fo conſiderable -Changes, -and of {@.-nexr 
and .important concern to Men ; it does uſually rg 
"iar thedk , and give fair notice thereof to Poſte. 
rity. Thus in a National concern of, the Fe 
there being but one day made /oxger than any had 
been, we find it diſtinQly recorded in * Jofbua, and 
* afterwards confirmed by the Prophet + Habakkat; 
And therefore had this Alteration been real, me 
thinks 4t —_ _ been - full pooreacoog 
eſpecially when ſo fit an jon, of, Chronicling it 
was offered of old, when the Story of the Flood was 
committed to writing. 

There once happened a notable Change in the 
Planet Yerus ( the Theory has remarkt it ) remem» 
bred by Caftor, and out of him by Yarro, and out 


* De Civit, of him by St. * Auſtin. And this was ſaid 
Dibpe 2186. b. dare Cyzicenss, and Dion Neapolites, two 


. Mathematicians, to fall out in the Reign of 
es. By whom if they meant Ogyges Priſcus, 
who was Noah, the Date of the Congo was 
about the time of the Deluge. But then if”a ſingle 
Change in one of the Heavenly Bodies was thus 
noted., and the notice of it ſo plaialy tranſmitted 
.to us atſuch adiſtance: then had a general Cha 
at the ſame time befallen the Heavens, the w 
; aſpeRtable Heavens, andthe Earth at once ; certainly 
we ſhould have heard ſomething more concerning it 
than now we do, from the famous Ancients. 
Though when that Flanet did '( according to the 
Hiſtorian ) - change her colour, magnitude, figure, and 
courſe ; we need not impute this (as the Theory 
does) to her then preſent diſſo/utiox : but rather to 
the diſpoſition and:temperament of the Air, which 
perhaps will be able to ſolve all the Phenomens's. 
For grant but zhat to have been full of moilt 


Vapours, 
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Vapours, and of a conſtitution ſo watry, as it never 
was before nor ſince ( which it might very well 
be, and could ſcarce be otherwiſe about the time 
of- the Deluge ) Venus, by unuſual refraftion of 
her Beams would eaſily put on a different hue, 
and larger Phaſe than ſhe uſed to wear. The 
fame Air alſo might alter her ſhape, while the 
humid wediam, pertorming the part of a Teleſcope, 
truly repreſented her gibbows, corwiculate, or the 
like. And then it might put her Cowr/ſe into ſeem- 
ing Diſorder coo, For the Air above being un- 
equally thick, and ſubject at times to uneven agi- 
tations; as it chanced to be variouſly driven or 
moved, - might fling the Planet into unſteddineſs as 
to appearance, or into a kind of fluctuating - or 
ſalient Motion in the Eyes of SpeQtators. And fo 
it might ſeem to be (as Marcus YVarro terms it) 
mirabile porteutam, a wonderful monſtrous thing. 
But that the whole mutation or diſorder which hap- 
to this Planet, is no good Argument of its 

being juſt then diſſolved ; is evident from this 
Paſſage in the Story which ſpeaks it to have been 
but temporary : QLnuod faiium ita neque antea, neque 
oftea fit , It was never ſo before nor after. And 

therefore {till the more probable it is, that the Air 
which was then fo out of order too as it never was 
before or after, might be the cauſe of all. And why 
theſe effets ſhould be viſible only in this Planer, 
there is more to be ſaid than needs be here: 1n- 
ſerted. Let me but hint, that if the Moon were then 


in Conjunttion, or near it ; Venus was the brighteſt 


Luminary that ſhone by night, and fo the fitteſt for 
.thele Phexomenas to (hew forth themſelves in ; eſpeci- 
ally ſhe beiag ſubject to increaſe and decreaſe. 


Y But 
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But to return, Though Moſes did not commemo- 
rate this mighty Change, when he had fo fair an 
occaſion of doing it, in the Story of the Flood; yer 
had it really happened to the World, it could fot 
have flipr {o perfectly out of memory, as it has 
done. For at the time it fell out, there wanted 
not oe at leaſt, who was very well able toremark 
it ; and to have given occaſion ( by paſſing his Ob- 
ſervations concerning it to others) to a laſting tra- 
ditional remembrance of it ; I mean Noah. And 
that he was qualified for this, we need not doubr, 
if what * ſome report be true ; namely, That the fa- 
mous Atlas ( who for his Skill in Aſtrology is fabled 
to ſupport the Heavens with his Shoulders ) was 
Enoch. For if he were {o eminent in that ſort of 
Learning, Noh might be rarely verſed in the ſame ; 
at leaſt he muſt have been ſo competently inſtrutted 
in it, as to have been capable of leaving a moſt 
clear account behind him of this marvellous altera- 
tion, if it had happened in his time. For Books 
written by Enoch, are reported to have been pre- 
ſerved in the Ark. And Origen affirms, That part 
of theſe Books, containing the courſe of the Stars, 
their names, &c. were found in Arabia Felix. And 
Tertullian avers that he had ſeen and peruſed many 
Pages of them. And Sir Walter Raleigh ( no bad 
Hiſtorian ) isſo far from condemning or ſuſpe&i 
the thing, that he rather vindicates it. Though 
it is not to be doubted, but into them at lenzth 
many extravagancies might be inferted. Now if 
theſe Books treated of A/iromomy, as Origen ſays 
they did ; Noh could not chuſe but derive good 
Skill in that Science, from them. And fo ( by the 
way) it will be eafie to conceive how Abraham 
came to ſuch perfeQien in it, as to impart rl 
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the Chaldeans, Agyptians, &c. as by * Joſephus he is * 4niq. iid. 
ſaid to have done. For he being near Sixty Years © © 
old when: Noah died, by living and converſing with 

him ſo long, he might gain ſo much knowledge 

in Aſtronomical matters, as to be able to inſtruct 

thoſe Nations in them. Eſpecially it he addiCted 

himſelf ſo much to the ftudy of Aſtronomy, as 

that chat gave him his name Abram; as the 
Knowledge of GOD caufed A/phs to be put into it, 

and turned it into Abraham. For fo a Learned _ 

þ > has given o ro underſtand ; That he -” 0D, 
wing the high Philoſophy of things that happened in", #75199 
| + yy jo. of thoſe oft that move in (- Fleas 7 Wy 
wvens , mas calſed Abram-, mhich is interpreted , 
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Sublime Fatber. But efrerwards he takes + ——_— 

| Alpha into it, the knowledg: of the one and only GOD, WW w + 
«nd is called Abraham. Ceprdy nave 
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Indeed it is not to be doubted but a great deal 
of the ancient Learning is loſt, as f the Theory COn- + Book 2. 
cludes. And he that obſerves what a multitude of Chap. s- 
Books are ſaid by Laertivus to be written by Xeno- 
crates, Theophraſtus, Democrit«s, and others ; of which 
ſo few are now to be found, will eaſily believe it. 
But yet this will nat fatishe as to the deep filence 
of Antiquity touching the Aquinox aſlerted, or the 
change thereof, For other Theorems or Dogmacs 
(even far more remote from notice, and of a na- 
ture eyery whit as obſcure or inevident , though 
of late. cleared up) have been plainly delivered by 
{ome Philoſophers or other ; and ſafely handed * 
4 T0 *o0mRne 
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down to us, either in their, or in other Mey'; 
Writings. | 
Thus Pythagoras, as Laertius relates, taught the 
Earth to be aww, inhabited round about : 
i 3 4 Arrimdus, and that there were Antipodes, to 
whom, - iuir ag, inaivors dre, the things under ws, 
were above to.them. A Doctrine heretofore as little 
approved, as believed; and fo ill thought of, that 
the afferting it has coſt ſome Men dear. To which 
add what Plutarch in the Life of Name remem- 
bers; That the Pythagoreans thought the Earth 
«7+ dxiywror, *73 Ws wire + aupoggs, FO be. neither immovae« 
ble, nor placed in the midſt of the vortex, or center 
of the turning Region ; dv@ wig ot? = ny dwwgrutrary 
tut to be hung up in 4 circle running «bout the fire, 
that is, the Sur. ( The very Hypotheſis revived by 
Copernicus, and improved by Des-Cartes.) And to 
typifie the Sun's being ſeated in the center of that 
Heaven 1n which he ſhines; the ſame Numa, ſays 
Plutarch, built the Temple of Veſts in a circular 
form, and placed »* dofrar, the fire never to go ont, 
in the middle of it. Leucippus alſo ( as we find 
in the aforeſaid Laertins ) athrmed, # yiv 307%, 
T* wor Sereutrny, that the Earth was carried round, or 
rolled about por its own axis. From whom like- 
wiſe we learn, That Anaxagores was of opinion, 
dreamts in weihiv vegav, that Lightnings were cauſed by 
collifion of Clouds, as al{o # oxivny dchous Tag, dd %; 
abpes , & edeaya, that the Moow was habitable, and 
full of Milfs and Dales. As if Galileo's Glaſs 
had been an old Invention , and this Philofopher 
had known as ' much of the Moon above Twerity 
Centuries 280 : as ke difcovered of late, and has 
* De Placit, given the World: an account of in his Szderess 
- = ng > Nuncins. Heraclides allo, as * Plutarch _—_ ” 
: _ 
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lieved izagrr / doiper xioueor 5mdippery, that every Star 
was 4 World, comprehending in 4 waſt athereal ſpace, 
an Earth, &c. And fo thought Orpheus. 

Now when theſe and the like pieces of Philo(d- 
phic Learning, were 7, wx in the mid(t of thar 
Shipwrack which it fuffered ;- it is\ftrange that che 
Dint of Fate, ſhould fall fo heavily on this ſingle 
Notion of a Perpetua! Aquinox, as to \{ink it down 
to the bottoms of Oblivion, and- leave us not ſo 
much as one clear Aflertion of its exiftence or ex- 
piration. For however the Latine Theory tells us 
of * teſtimonia ſatis illaſtria, reftimonies clear enough + pa, .c,. 
co evidence tlie right - Poſitiow of the Earth, and | 
conſequently the p pabed depending upen it: yet 
when. we come to examine them, we ſhall find 
they are but blind and cloudy things, and withour 
all ſolid reaſon for their Foundations. So that up- 
on the whole matrer, the Aſlertions' concerning' the 
things aforeſaid, which are ſupra nos, more our of 
the way vo_ the Arntipodes ) and leſs fubjett tor 
Obſervation , than the Situation of the Earth, and 
the Aquinox attegding ir, and the change of both ; 
are more expreſs and rational, than any of the 
Teſtimonies concerning Theſe : Which is ſomewhac 
ſtrange, I ſay, theſe being Phanomenas which of old 
fell under common notice in way of Experience ; 
whereas the other were never {o/ obvious and tried. 
And the more ſtrange will it feers- yer, if what 
was hinted before, be duly conſidered ; namely, That 
Noah might be well qualified ro obſerve ſo great 
and- remarkable things, and. to recommend the Ob- 
ſervations to his Poſterity. | 
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3. As for Scripture, it iS ſo far from favouring' 
this A9quitox, that it does rather diſcounrenance it, 
And thoſe words, Gen. 8. ult. while the earth re- 
maineth, ſeed time and harveſt, and cold and heat, and 
ſummer and minter , and night and day ſhall not 


ceaſe : inſtead of any change in the frame of Nature 
( which the Theory would infer from them ) intimate * 


che contrary 3 that things ſtill continued in their 
former State ; and were not out of a more regular 
and uniform, then put into a new and leſs orderly 
courſe and poſture, than they were in before. For, 
Firſt, The words ſeem to look fo direftly the 
other way, that they can ſcarce be made to caſt an 
eye on ſuch a ſenſe, without violent Diſtortion of 
their natural Aſpeft. Noah was juſt now come 
out of the Ark ; and having fo diſmal a proſpe&t 
before him, ſo black and horrid and amazing a 
SpeQtacle, as the- utter DeſtruQtion of all Mankind, 
excepting himſelf and ſeven more : this might 
very well damp him extreamly, and fill him with 
melancholy and fad DejeCtion. And then the dread- 
ful apprehenſions of what might yet be behind, 
or happen again afterwards ot the like nature ; 
might {tartle him exceedingly, and fright him into 
farther- Conſternation. . Now to ſupport the good 
Man. under the weight of this double terror 
and folicitude, or to take off its heavy preſſure ; 
GOD here paſſeth a ſolemn Promiſe, that no ſych 
Hood ſhould ever drown the Earth any more. 
And then in_ Confirmation of this Promiſe; 
"That the yearly Seaſons ſhould never: 'thencefor-| 
ward be interrupted ; which they certainly muſt 
be, in caſe of ſuch another univerſal Deluge. That 
this was the occalion and full ſcope of theſe 


words, 


- adds, 
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words, * Joſephus atteſts with advantage on our * Auiq. 1. 1. 
fide ; For he fays, That Noh (upon his coming out of © ++ 

: the Ark) fearing left the Earth fhould every year be 

od overflowed, offered burnt ſacrifice to GUD, beſeeching 
him that hereafter he would entertain the ancient 
order, &c. To which requeſt of his, what more 

acious or fatisfaftory an{wer could be returned, 

. in the words recited ? Where G O D conde- 
ſends to give him afſurance of what he delired, by 
ingaging, That while the earth remaineth, ſeed time 
and harveſt, and cold and heat, and ſummer and 
winter, and night and day ſhall not ceaſe. Where 
Summer and Winter are mentioned, as things. well 
known to the Patriarch, and he makes no-enquiry 

- into the meaning of them, as having' been familiarly 
acquainted with them. 

Secondly, GOD here promiſeth to Noah, in be- 
half of Mankind, That: there ſhould be Day and 
Night, as well as Summer and Winter; yer Day and 
Night were certainly before the Flood ; and if the pro- 
mile of their continuance does not hinder bur they 
were before ; ſo it argues not but that Summer 
and Winter were {o roo. Yea, ſince Summer and 
Winter are here ſettled upon the new or recoverine 
World, in conjunftion. with Day-and Night, which 
had their alternate beings ever ſince the Creation ; 
it- i$.a good evidence that theſe Seaſons had the 
ſame. And the reaſon why both were now enſured, 
is, becauſe both were-intermitted ; the Rule of Day 
and Night, having been broken for a while, by 
continual darkneſs; as well as the Regularity of the 
Seaſons ( for that fatal Year) - by the prevailing Wa- 
ters. To which add, 
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Heaven, at the ſame time that rhey were appointed 
to divide the day from the night, were moreover ap. 
pointed for | the Seaſons. of the Year ; for {6 
v2. there {igaites. And therefore thoſe Birds 
that come-in the Sprixg and go away in the Au 
turn ; and are in one place in the Summer, and in 
another in the Winter; are ſaid to kzow their appointed 
times, or the Seaſons of the Year, YJexr. 8. 7, 
and the Prophet expreſſerh them by the ſame * word 
that Moſes did. But, 

Fourthly, There is annother -thing, wherein 
Scripture checks with this Acquizox; and that is 
the effett of the Divine Malediftion denounced 
againſt the Earth. Upon Man's rebellious defe&i 
on or Apoſtaſie from G O D, he curſed the Ground 
for his ſake, Gez. 3. 17. Whereupon it became na- 
turally barren of good f darts to Life; and 
fruitful in uſeleſs and offenfive Products. But in 
cale there were ſuch an Aquinox, it will be hard 
to conceive how this ſhould be ; for that Aquiaox 
would have kept the Heavens in a ſtanding un- 
varied poſture; -and the ſtability and unchanged 
influence of the Heavens, would have continued 
the Air in the ſame beniga Temperatures And 
the Air being ſtill, and warm, and balmy ; that 
rich and fat Earth would have been flouriſhing 
and fruuful, pleaſant and Paradiſiacal ( as the Theory 
{uppoſles it ) a long time after Adam fell. So that 
where could be barrenneſs ? Or how did the Curſe 
of GOD take place? To ſay the Earth grew dr 
and barren at laſt, for ſome ages before the Flood, 
would be no anſwer, or at leatt no fatisfaQory one. 
For beſides that the heavy Curſe was preſently to fall 
as a Puniſhment upon Adam; ſo late a benny 
WOu 
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would have been the effect of time and nature; the 
un&tuous juices of the primigenial Soil, which made 
it a great while ſo vital and vegetative, being at 
length exhauſted. And therefore this barreaneſG 
YN could not be imputed to the Curſe of GOD, becauſe 
Pa, it would _—_ have come on in the meer 
ar courſe of things, though Man had perſiſted in his 
original purity, and had kept the Crown of inte- 
grity always upon his head. 

Laſtly, There is a Paſſage in the Holy Writin 
which ſeems to evince, 'T hat the Air in Paradile, 
had an Intemperature ſent into it ( perhaps the 
fruit of the Curſe now mentioned ) about the time 
that our Firſt Parents finned. And this again im- 

lys, That there was no ſuch Aquinox. The 
aſſage relates to our firſt Parents, + and occurs, 
Gen. 3.7. Where it is ſaid of them, 


things to gird about them. Now why Mens Armrholes ? 
did they do this? Ir is commonly 

ſail, That they might cover their nakedneſs, whereof 
they were aſhamed. But this ſeems not to have been 
the reaſon, at leaſt not the whole reaſon of the 
thing, For firſt, Scripture ſays nothing of it ex- 
prefly.; That does. not declare that they did thus 
to hide their ſhame. Secondly, What ſhame need 
there have been upon account of mkedneſs betwixt 
Husband and Wife, when there were : no other 
People in the World? Thirdly, While they ſtood, 


wit. And ſurely when they were innocent, -they 
ſhould have been moſt modef ; " their n—_ 
| ou 
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That they ſewed fig-leaves together (or * So -gn properly ſignifies, 
* fitted them together, as the Syriac fob 16. 15. and Bak; 13. 18, 

: or who ever ſtwed Sackcloth 
reads it) and made themſelves, MN, to his own Skin? or to ocher 


it-was {aid of them, That they were both naked; . 
the man and his wife, and were not aſhamed, Gen. 2. - 
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aeris. 


ſhould have made them moſt | aſhamed of their 
nakedneſs then, had there been ſhame in it. And 
therefore it is probable that the Perizomats, 
things to put about them, were made upon another 
ſcore; namely, To defend them from interpe- 
rate Air of the Edexical Regions. And this was 
as much as they at preſent could do for themſelves, 
But then afterwards ( which helps to confirm our 
{enſe) we find that the LORD GOD. made 
them coats of skins and cloathed them, Gen. 3. 21. 
Which were to be a better defence fill _—_ the 
aforeſaid Inconvenience. So Lyrs concludes, That 
they were cloathed with - Skins, ( «) becauſe 
they wanted 4 cotering againſt the Yntemperarure 
of ' the Klir. 1 confeſs: he ſpeaks of the Air in 
that place ad . quem erant ejitiendi; into whith the 
were to be caſt forth. But ket it be ſo: ſtill is wi 
fight as much againſt this Aquinox; and imply or 
infer what certainly overthrows it; that is, an Air 
intemperate in the habitable Regions of the firſt 
Earth. | 
And ( by the way ) let none wonder, That 
GOD, by his hone þ ſhould ſtoop to ſo mean a 
work , as the cloathing of Adam and Eve with 
Skins. Let us but fcriouſly think what diſparaging 
things our REDEEMER JESUS--the King --of 
Glory, has done and ſuffered in his adorable Pers 
ſon, for us forlorn and moſt unworthy finners; 
and we ſhall ceaſe to marvel at this leſſer conde- 
kcenſion of the INFINITE MAJESTY, though 
it was exceeding great. Yet had it not beea more 
upon the account of warmth, than covering #Mir 


 wakedxeſs ; ſuch Coats need not have” beeft made 


them: their own Fig-leaves would have been fof- 
ficzent for that uſe. Andthus Scripture does plainly 
| diſcountenance 
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diſcountenance this Aquinox , rather than favour 
-i in the leaſt meaſure. 


4. But farther yet. If the Earth always wheeled 
about the Sun, in a Right Situation to him; the 
Terceftrial Globe, 'in one Hemiſphere of it, muſt 
have been wnpeopled ; becauſe there could have been 
ng eafie Paſſage, no way of poſlible acceſs to it. 
For grant Adaw to have been planted on ether (ide 
of the Torrid Zone ; how ſhould he, or his, have 

ne through it to the other ? It would have 
| n fo terribly heated by the roaſting Sun, that no 
| Mortal could have travelled over it. Conſider but 
the breadth of this Zone: According tothe Ancients 
( who ſtretched it from one Tropic, to the other ) 
it was about Seven and forty Degrees wide ; that 
is, near Three thouſand Miles. But yield it to have 
been but half fo broad, and what Men could ever 
have marched over it? For as under their feet there 
would have beenrvehemently hot and ſcalding Sands: 
ſo the ſcorching fury of the glaring Sun , would 
have beat intolerably upon their Heads. And then 
what ſhould have guided them through this burn- 
ing Trat, where was nothing of Path, or Way- 
mark to be ſeen ? Suppoſe they had the Di- 
teftion of Stars by night ; yet who, or what ſhould 
have led their Caravans by day? And yet had they 
journted without {ſure ecndudt » Whither. might 
they have wandred? and to what length might 
they have ſpun out their rangeing Progreſs, at the 
ſhorteſt too long and tedious to be born? Efpeci- 
ally if we confider, that in thoſe their 'Travels,they 
could have met with no manner of ſhelter or re- 
freſhment : No, not fo much- as with a Grove, 
or a Tree; with a Lake, or a River; with one 
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poor Fountain or Spring of Water, .or a ſingle puff 
of freſh and cooling Air. And fay the drieſt burn- 
ingeſt part of this Zone, had not been above Five 
hundred Miles over ; yet who durſt have thought 
of venturing through it, as not knowing its extent ? 
And who that had advanced. a few Finkoen int9 
it, cold have been able to have gone forward, or ' 
to return alive ? None will be ſurprized at this, 
that have a right Notion of the nature of this Re- 
gion ; or of the exceſſive degree of its raging hear. 
The Theory ſpeaks it in thele words, ( which, all 
circumſtances weighed, carry no- Hyperbole in 
them) * It was a wall of fire indeed, or a Region of 
flame, which none could paſs or ſubſiſt in, no more 
than in a Furnace. 

Now if Adam were ſeated at firſt in the Southern 
Hemiſphere of the Earth, as the Theory holds, then 
how could he, or any of his Off-ſpring, have re- 
moved into this N ——_ one ? there being ſuch a 
fiery Partition betwixt them. Yet we are told of 
Providence's + tranſplanting Adam into this Hemi- 
ſphere, after he had laid the Foundation of  « World 
in the other. But that Adam in any ordinary Pro- 
vidential way (anJ no extraordinary one 15 menti- 
oned ) ſhould croſs a wall of fire or a Region of flame 
(we know not how many hundred Miles broad )' 
which none could paſs or ſubſiſt in, no more than in 
4s Furnace; may juſtly be concluded a thing im- 
poſſible. And then equally impoſſible it was, that 
this Hemiſphere of ours, ſhould ever be peopled 
by Adam. or his Prozeny before the Flood. 

To fay thas: GOD led Adam through this Me: 


* Theor, pg. diterranean fiery Zone ( the * Barrier betwixt the 


two Hemiſpberes, which nothing could paſs either way ) 
as. ſoon as he had ſinned ; and fo very timely, that 
it 
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it-was not as yet grown hot and burning ; might 
be'a uſeful ſuggeſtion in the caſe, were it not per- 
feAly foreſtalled and quite ſhut out, by what was 
faid before ; namely, That Adam was not tran- 
fplanted into this Hemiſphere , till he had: laid the 
oundatiov of «s World'in the other. Which ſup- 
ſe to have been done: in Twenty Tears time ( as 


it could. not well be done in leſs ) yet in that in- 
terval, fire would have been ſo kindled in the 
| Torrid Zone, as to have made it too hot a Climate 


for him to have gone through. . 

If in this our Land we have no Rain for cighe 
or ten weeks together in a Summer, we ſee how 
lamentably the Ground is ſcorched, and how the 
ſurface of it is turned as it were into a meer "Turf : 
and yet- all this while the Sun is not perpendicular 
to us, by two or three thouſand Miles. But how 
inconceivably hot then muſt the middle circum- 
ference of the Firſt Earth have been, ſuppoſing it 
ſubje&t to his perpendicular Beams, not only for 
ten weeks, but twenty years together : and noone 
Cloud to have overſhadowed it, and no drop of 
Rain to- have fallen upon it, all that while ? 

It isfaid to have been the Opinion of Athanagfs, 
and Ephrem Syrus, That Paradiſe, into which Ad 
was put, lay beyond the. Ocean : and. that he 
wading through it , made: towards-/the Country 
where he was formed ; and at length dying there, 
was buried in Mount Calvary. Upon what good 
grounds this conceit was built, I know not: bur 
by- no- means can it eſcape the. Cenfure. of abſur- 
dity. - Yet the: vaſt Ocean it {elf might as: well be 
fordable to the firft Father of Mankind; as this 
glowing Zone, pallable. And therefore the. dif 

ky of getting through. that Oczan, was. one 
thing 
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thing that induced 'St. Auſtin to follow Leitanting 
andthe Ancients generally, in ing At ipodes. 
7 Gon rt 


* Nimis abſi 
eatay aliquos homines ex bat in : . 
ilom pertew Oceani immenſitate Men could out. of = get omis that 
frajefia navigart , as provemre part of the Earth, - ſat ng over the 
potuiſſe, Civit.L 16. CAP. 9. huge Ocean : as allo it would be to 
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For in their . Judgment an immen | 
the Earth ( after the manner this Zone is ſuppoled 
'to have done) .and. parted ' our Northern from-the 
Southern Hemiſphere. . For which xeaſon, . the good 
Farther deeming. 1t-1mpoflible, that the *ar#x3r4;, or 
Inhabitants of that ſide .of the Earth which is op- 
poſite to ours , ſhould ever ſpring from ſame 
Srock with us, and be of Adew's Race; he fairly 
concluded - that there were ao ſuch, 
dum tft, ut di- * It is too abſurd to ſay that any 


| lay, That Mankind was. founded there, 
of that firſ® Man, Adam. And t"erefore, by the 
way, how could St. Auftin ( if conſiſtent with him- 
lt” ) ' place Paradiſe in the Anti-hemifphere, or 
Continent oppoſite to ours ( as F the Theory un- 
derſtands he did ) when he thus: expreſly declares 
it to be his Judgment, That Mankind was not 
gated there, and could not be tranſported from 
ace, thither ? 


- 5; Again, Had the Earth held ſuch a Right Sits 
xtio# to' the Sun; it would have put by the Rains, 
which 'helpt to' raiſe the Flood, I confeſs it is 


granted, 'T hat at that time, * the rains fell, forty 


days and forty nights together, and that throughout 
the face of the whole Earth. And this is but a 
certain truth, and ſo a neceſſary conceſſion. But 
then it is more than the Hypotheſis can bear ; which 
makes Rain unpoſlible ( while the firſt Earth ſtood ) 
in any other place but the Frigid Zones. And 
therefore 
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therefore to admit ſuch general Rains, is to deſert 


- ſelf would have been hotteſt and drieſt , and the 
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and in the fame Month of that Year, and on the 
fame Day of that Month ; the Fountains. below, 
and the: Windows above, were both ſet open; that 


—— 
—— 
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or overthrow the Fypotheſis ; and to ſuppoſe the 
Situation of the E C , before it was fo. 
$0 incompatible were Rains to'the firſt order or 
conftirution of Nature, as fixed by the Theory ; 
that a Particular Hydrography was calculated by 
it, to ſerve the prediluvian Age with Water. But 
then the fame Syſtem or Frame of Nature, which 
rendred that World ſo impluvious all along, would 
have- done ſo at the time of the Flood likewiſe. 
Yea, in that critical junQure, - when Rains were 
moſt uſeful; it would have. taken moſt place, and 
made them” leaſt plentiful. For- then the Earth it 


Subterraneous Abyſs moſt exhauſted. © * . 

: -Nor can” thefe general Rains be © pretended 

to 'come from the diſruption of the Abyſs ; 

as if+ the fall of the Earth had cauſed ſuch ex- 
traordinary commotions in the Air, or conyul- 
fions of  its'Regions, as matte them every where to 
pour down "Waters. Por * the Theory will have * #4: 
the Fvovr: to be ar agrarcn to the difruption. 7 do 

not e the Abyſs broken open till after the fort 

days T9 "But nt this 1s poor” ety dl 
Scripture- again ; for that plainly affirms the con- 
trary ; that the Fountains of the great Deep, and 

the Windows of Heaven were both opened upon oze 
day, Gen. 7. 11. In the fix hundredth year of Noah's 
life, in the ſecond month, the ſeventeenth day of the 
month, the ſame day were all the fount:ins of the 
preat deep broken np, and the windows of heaven were 
ewes. So that in the fame year of Noa#'s "Life, 


the 
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* Articalus w- 10 the caſe: 


the "Waters iſſuing out of both might raiſe the 
Deluge. 


6. Let me add, in the next place, That it is a 
known Queſtion, that has been moved by Writers 
of all- ſorts, Ancient and Modern, Jeni and Chri- 
ſtian, Divines, Hiſtorians, Chronologers, &c. at 
what time of the year the Flood came in. TJoſe- 
phus ( for inſtance) will have it to happen ig Au 
tump; others in the Sprinz; and they give their 
reaſons for it. The Queſtion does nonlbotly pro- 
ceed upon inadvertency-; their not minding that 
when ic was Spring in one part of the, World, it 
was Autumn in another. And the like Queſtion 
is put by Writers, and bandied among them, touch- 
ing. the Crearion ; at what time of the year that 
great Work was done. But ſomewhat more im- 
properly, there being no Scaſons of the year, be- 
fore the Creation. Now this being the general 
Judgment of the Learned ; That the year had Tem- 
peftival Changes, from the beginning , even the ſame - 
that it has now ( as theſe Queſtions import : ) from 
hence it may be inferred, that they never dreamt 
of this Poſition of the Earth, or a Perpetual 
Aquinox ; but were all of the coatrary perſwaſlion, 
or common Opinion. , », Fete 4 


7. As for.-the Authorities that are made uſe of 
to eſtabliſh the DoQrine we are upon; if they be 
examined, they will hardly be found to ſpeak home 

For LET in © the, Cotenrs: of the 


rinus de ſta 'Temth- Chapter of the Second Book of the - Latis 


refto telluris 
NS 


Theory , it be thus declared; * the laſt Article con- 


Philoſophorum cerning the right Situation of the firſ® Earth, is 
Sententiis — 
ftabiliti. 


eftab:ifhr by rhe ſentences of Philoſophers : yo, if 
rneir 
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eir- Sentences aledged: in that ' Chapter be well 
No derad ”” _= will appear to- be too weak and 
ialufficient.'-[-I-{hall - ſet them all down fully, to 
avoid ſuſpicion of perverting or miſrepreſenting 


- The firlt 4s taken, out of Plutarch, and delivered 
zy-bim ,: as the joint Opinion of two ancient Phi- 
loſophers.. (4). Diogenes azd Anaxa- 


goras think, that- after the World was 
conſtituted, ' and living creatures 'were 
brooght forth gut | of © the Earth, the 
W orid in 4 manner. nas inclined to- 
wards its Southern, part , of its own 
accord. And" that this perchance was 
done by providence, that : ſome parts 
of the World _- be inhabited, and 


-others not, by re«ſon of co!d, heat, and 


convenient temperature. But this will 


vis Baayey , efouvire 


(a) Anyins 2 'AveCe 
Yeu , PUB, cages + 
x30ey, th - 7 C04 On. * 


mwe + xiTuey tv Ti amo 
wide tis T3 uonpfewr er ws 
mers, ions Wars apovolay, 
ire & (dv mva deixare Te, 
« 5 comms wigh Th 107, 
x7 Wugw, * cn TVpany 
wana. vid, Theor, Lat, 
pag. 291. 


| *what, then, could mend irs' habitableneſs ? "Yer in 


do. the Theory little ſervice, it rather | 
fights againſt it 3, For the Dnclination here, is faid 
.to be made by-Provideace, that ſome of the Worlds 
parts tnight-be immy wr) Wai, Dabitable by reaſon 
of 4 good temperature. Which a not with the 
Theory; for that holds the World® to have been of 
.the belt remperature, before the Earth was inclined ; 
iaſorquch tha.;it kriew. no-Scafon bur Sprins And 
order to that, the Earth was inclined; as the Citation 
\ntimates. .' And, when in- the Judgment of theſe 
"Philoſophers, ' the inclinatioa of the Earth was to 
.conduce to,0r improve its habitableneſs ; and according 

to. the..Fenor of the.Theory,. it- would rather" have © 
been an ——_—_ — vantage to the ſame: it 

3s-apparent- that: this 'Allegation does rather croſs, 

than confirm the Hhporkefis.” 


1 In 
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Zn ' Ia .caſe it; be argued, That this Twelinarion might 
promote or mend the habitableneſs' of rhe Earth, 

as it quenched the flame in the Torrid Zone, and 

reduced its intolerable, to a gentle heat : neither 

thus can the Paſſage be drawn to favour the Theory. 

For -( ſay the Philoſophers) by vertue of this Ie 
clination, ſome parts of the Earth were to be ren- 

dred, dolxyre, uninhabit able, and that 7 *mnpony OO, 

. upon the account of vehement heart. Whereas this 

yery - Inclination,-was of neceffity to be a qualif 

* Terra atem cation, or  correQtive,-.or indeed a perfe& extinEtion 
fire of all furious burtung -in- the” Torrid Zone; as 
faus ſitu facie; * the Theory owns. So. that the Authority cited, 


ans Gert Bone 5 ſo far from eſtabliſhing the Theory's Hypotheſis of 
Torride intol al A Al 


nibiles #5 & the Earth's Inclination; that it wi 
beritates. Ibid. reconciled to it. {ooh -*\ 2 > i 
B&- 3214 Nor can it: excuſe the matter with this Pair bf 
Philoſophers, to fay that they were blinded here 
with the common Error, and ran, for company, 
with. thoſe. that believed there was a Torrid 
when, there really was :none. - For allowing they 
were: ſa ſagacious as. ta diſcover- this* Sectet of the 
Earth's Jzcl/ination 3 we muſt al{o prant that by the 
fame quick-ſightednels they would - clearly have 
oxen, .fhak the efſef thereof conld not how 
been, jen; a ſoorching; raging, infufferable heat, 
about/the  middle-iof the Harth'; but pantie, 
gation or quenchingiof 'ttheſame, oe! 
The ſecond Sentence 1s: that of Empedocles, which 
* *Fumd. OCCUrs inthe ſame' Chapter of Plutarch*: * Empe- 
2aks, 5% <4» docles reacheth, That the Air- gloing way to the fore 
2G 6ur7@ of the. Sun, the North. inclined; the' Northern parts 
TY Ts nate | Py 0 44 ! 
oF, y22eiv ea nts dpxi]es nh td Bopera viludira,rs 5 roma mmretire wl 3 
x) + Ger xaouer, Fid. Theor, Lat, pag. 291, 7292. \ 


being 
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being elevated," aid the Sputhern ones depreſſed, and 
th, BB this happened by that means "to the whole World. 
nd & Here is a mighty effe& produced, withour-a cauſe aſ- 
er  figned; at leaſt here is wor cauſe, pro cauſa : the af- 
5. fignation of a cauſe al er. 1neompetent and 
not to be underſtood. For why ſhould: the Air 

ield 'to the force of the Sun, more towards the 
Louth, than towards the North, when his force 
was equal upon both the Regions at once ? - For 
he moving at all times exaQtly inthe midſt -betwixt 
them, his influence muſt be exaGtty alike upon each : 
and therefore that ir ſhould cauſe the 'deprefſion of 
one more than of the other, is a thing it the dark and 
unintelligible. But fay the Sun had had power ts 
diſplace the Earth, and by ſinking one Pole of it, 
through ſuch a teſfon of the Air, to have raiſed 
the other : yet then thar this ceffion ſhould” not* be 
in the Air, nor conſequently this diflocation” of the 
Earth till the Flood happened ; is not to be thought. 
And therefore this Sentence favours not the Theory 
neither ; for that has pofittvely determined- the .-tune. . 
of the Deluge to have been the janQure of «che © - 
Earth's dectenfion or * "diſfocation': Whereas if the * Pay. 185, 
Sun had been the caufe thereof , by working a "9s: 
change in the Air conducive thereunto; it muſt have 
beeg accompliſht very Tong before. 

' The. next Sentence is Leucippus's, thits delivered by 
Laertins,. (4) That the San and Moo ave ſubje tt0 (1 —_ 
Ecliples long of the Earth's inclining to the South. ,,; , - gt 
And that the Northern Regions are always Snowy, g oxinn, 
Frofty, and Icy. , But by Plutarchthus, (t) Leucip- = wait 
pus was of the mind, That the Earth v&)ges torbards * - e955 
pt 91] _—_—_— 


Te 5 ac3s dpxmy dei T1 rigs; x 1998 lo%op 3D 2 mire, Vid Theor, Lat. pag. 292: 

(5) Awawnrr@, mpurmoriy F yr dis mt wonuCpive wipn It # os mis weoy- 

Bewrois deguimime, «7% IN Tem our A Bbogtrar Ne 7% gms youu Tos XpuuTs, TH 
3.<r06rwr T4 rvgwhhrer, hid. | Ate 
A a 2 the 
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the Southern. Regions, becauſe of the. thinneſs or 
openneſs of them ; for while the' Northern . parts are 
Fees with cold, the oppoſite are hot. To take of 
this, we need-but refle&t on what has. been faid 
already.; for how could the Southern Pole of the 
Earth dip into the Air, by reaſon the Air at that 
Pole was hotter and more rarified, than it was at 
the Northern Pole, when the Sun cut his way moſt 
evenly. betwixt both the Poles? Or.if it could have 
been ſo, yet, then the Earth muſt have loſt its 
regular Poſition, and the Equinox have been turned 
out of being , ' many hundreds of -years before the 
Deluge came ; which is utterly 1aconſiſtent with the 
Theory. 
. Democritss his Judgment alſo is brought in, in 
theſe : words ; (a) The Soathern part 
( a) &nuixpr&, Id 3 of the ambient Air being the weaker, 
&wicveer 1) m3 prempBberds the bulky Earth did therefore incline 
peg mf  eupopebrnr rut way. For the Northern Regions 
: 5 þ- Ab oe y being evenly, but the Southern unevenl 
abere deere. "Ow Ferpered; thence it was, that accordingly 
x7! 7m Bebdguras, Ire me it Jagged down, where it «bounded with 
ua or mic aemis 5 73 fruits and increaſe. Here is nothi 
evtioq: Ibid, new, ſave this, That the F 
abounding moſt with fruits towards 
the South, the weight of thoſe helped to bear it 
downward; and ſo {way*d it out of its AquinoCtial 
Site.z which 1n truth 1s but a vain and unphiloſo- 
phic Phancy. For firſt, How could the Earth be 
more fruittul at one Pole than at the other, when 
the Soil was alike; and fo, alike fertile ; and both 
tlie. Poles were equidiſtant from the Sun? Second- 
ly, If the Earth had been moſt loaden with natu- 
ral Tacrements, about its South Pole 3 yet how 
could* theſe have *overſet or poized ic down, by 
making it the heavier ? For they all proceeding _ 


Lis 
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of the Bowels of the Earth ; She muſt be as heavy 
before they grew up, as after. _ Thirdly, If rhe 
Earth could have beea caſt or ſettled rowards tie 
South , by thoſe fruits we ſpeak of ; yet ſtill here 
would be violence done to the Theory , by ſhuttinz 
its continual prezdiluvian Aquinox quires out 0 
doors. For the. Earth being moſt fruicful at-firlt, 
and conſequently its Products. about the Southern 

rts, moſt copious ; T hat Pole, by their ponderous 
barthen,anut ave been overpowered tn the beginnins, 
and the Earth funk into. that inclining polture in 
which now- it ſtands. 

Having thus. taken account of thle Pailoſop'ers 
Opinions, before we go farther, let us make a ſhort 


Nop here ; only ſo long as to remark. theſe Four Par- 


ticulars, already hinted. 

Firſt, That they of them» who-are molt expreſs for 
the Inclization of the Earth,do notdeny this Inclination 
to. have been from the beginning, or very ſoon after. 

Secondly.,, That they do not only not deny this, 
butamplicicly affirm it, by their aſſigniag ſuch cauſes 
of it.. \For though rhey be improper and ſuch as 
never were; yet hadthey been, and could they have 
produced the effeCt at all, they would certainly have 
done it in the beginning of the World. 

Thirdly, That none of theſe Philoſophers, ,d5 
make. the lealt mention of a continual  Aquinoy 
antecedaneous to the Earth's Inclination. AnJ ia 
caſe it ſhould be urged, tljat their very aſſerrinz 
the Earth to be inclined, does ſuppaſe it was once 
in ſuch a Poſition, as was attended. with a. fixed 
Aquinox. In way of anſwer it is obſervable, 

awrthly, That there is one Notion, which runs 
through moſt of their Afſertions, and fufficiently, 
proves, that they could. nzver think the Earth. held 
—_— ; ſach 


— I- 
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{uch a Poſition, as to be capableof a conſtarit and 
ſettled #quinox. For they intimate that the Southern 
Air was more thin, and weak, and yielding, than 
the Northera ; as _ more Zemperate Or warm 
than that. But had they believed that the Earth 
kept a Right -— to the Sun; and ſo had both 
its Poles equidiſtant from him ; -they muſt withal 
have believed the Air about both, to have been of 
the like temperature and conſiſtency. 

All which put-together, makes it evident, That 
the cited Teſtimonies -are not 'Aris illuftria, clear 
enough to do the Theory's bufiueſs : and that 
the Article of the Right Sitnation of the Earth 
( the cauſe of the ſuppoſed Aquinex) is not at 
all eſtabliſhed, Philoſophorum Sentemt iis, by the ſayings 
of the aforeſaid Philoſophers. L983 OT 
t T5” ire But therefore we have not done yet. - Anaxago- 
wT WP yas comes in with a ſecond Arteſtation, and wit- 
: — nefſeth, That the Stars T were moved 'Tholiformly 
yg: ory ev. from the beginning, ſo as the Pole always appeared 
phy + iis + about the top of the Earth , but afterwards'it declingd. 
lcd QatY ouue- So Diogenes Laertins delivers -. his mind: And this 
yoy 12) 3aor, may ſeem to be ſomewhat a better 'evidence for the 
Ire 3 F Earth's changing her Site. But in way of reply 
- nq— eg it might be noted, | | 
fri. i Firſt, That Ambroſius the 'Monk ( a- good Phi- 
p28-293 lologer) whotranſlated Laeyrtivs nto-Latin ; inſtead 
of Sracegs;, reads $ra4gs;, and fo it ſignihes the Stars 
to have moved unevenly from the beginning ; that 
is, as they do now. But let $:a«;, be the true 
teQtion, Yet then, 

Secondly, Aldobrandims renders that, turbulent; 
wnſteddily. And fo makes the Philoſopher ſpeak 
the ſame ſenſe rhat Ambroſins does, in a different word. 
Bor-we will go farther fill; and ſuppoſe, 3 

Thirdly, 
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"Thirdly, That Anaxagoras meant, that the Stars 
an were carried about in/far Tholi, after the faſbion of a 

Cupulo / of which kind of Figure was the Pantheon 
at Rome, and therefore Dio calls that Temple 


withal, that they imitated this Figure in their mo- 
of tion, only ſo far as the wpug3, or Pole ofthe Earth, 

by being near to a direct Situation under the Pole 
it of the World (not of the Ecliptic ) would permit 
- it to be done: For the Declination he here ſpeaks 
n of, we cannot underſtand ſo well with reference 
h to the Pole of the Ecliptic ; becauſe he calls it the 
t Pole ſimply, which denotes the Pole of the Aquator. 
L And about this Pole indeed ſeveral Stars or Con- 


ſellations, as the two Bears, the' Dragon, Cephens, 
Caſſiopea, &c. do move Tholiformly at all times: the 
Pole iN -4 rypin, about the wpug3, Or zop of the 
Earth ; that 1s to ſay, about the Pole of it. And 
that theſe and other Stars thereabouts, had declined 
fince the beginnizg, be might well be. of Opinion ; 
inaſmuch as the Vertex, rop, or Pole of the Earth, 
might in his time have ſuffered a' conſiderable de- 
clination from the Pole of the World: Accordin 

to which declination , the Fixt Stars ſeem to x 
vance in Longitude. Infomuch that Aries hath 
paſſed into the ' Dodecatemoriam or place of 7 aurus, 
in the Zodiac: and Taurus into that of Gemini, and 
fo on. 
not at all imply, that the exis of the Earth was ever in 
a Paralleliſm with that of the Ecliptic ; but only that ic 
was Once in a zearer Paralleliſm to the axis of the 


e Declination he meant, might be quite different 
from that we coritend about : which Aſtronomy im- 
Putes to the wallowing of the. Earth, in its annual 


motion I 


vacuPs, Tholiform ) yet then might he not mean. 


But then this is ſuch a Declination, as does .- 


qa, than Anaxagoras found itin his days. And. 
bt 
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IF. this will nor fatisfic., I have. one thing more 
to offer. Grant. that Azaxagoras ſhould mean, that. 
very Declination , which the Theory would have 
kim: yer this truly would contribute lictle rowards 
the Proof of the thing. For he was a Man as like 
to be heterodox ; as like to broach and maiatiin 
falſe and groundlefs Opinions, as any of the learned 
Ancients. "This perſwaſton concerainz him, I 
build upon a wretched. Foundation of his own lay- 
ing :.1 mean that abominably groſs, and ſhamefully 
ablurd Aſertion of his; That an huge Stone by the 
River Agos in Thracta , fell down from the Sun. 
An cxtravagance-. ſo childiſh, and ridiculouſly un- 
reaſonable, as might juſtly . give a wound, and a 
very mortal one, to his Philoſophic reputation 
and raake the World conclude, that as to*Skill in 
Aſtronomy . he did not exceed. Laertizs wemeim- 
bers this; and tells how Emripides his Scholar did 
hereupon call the Sun, yeveiar £5207, golden Glebe. 
Plutarch alſo mentions it 1a the Life of Ly/an- 
der : and aſſures us that as the Stone” was ſhown 
for a wonder ; ſo it was venerable -and of 
high eſteem. * Pliny relates the matter more 
largely. But in caſe we ſhould believe it, fays 
he, (.that a Stone could deſcend from the Sun) 
farewell the knowledze of Natures Works, and wel- 
rome Confujon.' A very proper Reflection or 1n- 
erence. | 

 Nar is this to. be lookt upon as a meer {iip in 
Anaxagoras, Of an unlucky error upon - which he 
ſtumbled by chance. It muſt be his ſettled and 
approved Judgment: and 1 make it out thus ; It 
is very agreeable to-other Notions of his, or: to 
the ſtrain or gexins ' of his Philoſophy ; Witnels 
that ffrange way he invented, for generating the 


; 


_y, 
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Stars.” For he thought 1hatrhe * ambient «ther being © 1% wend- 

(of -u" fiery nuture, did by its rapid circumpyration #0 «196 
; ine : Stones from the Earth, and by ourning 2 7 a7 Þ 
thr = them into Stars. According to the rate of ;,;, 7 w 

which Philoſophy, that Scone of which the'-San"was yn, 4m. 
delivered , : might-pofſibly be a Star. . And to this envious 

" Diogenes very gravely ſubſcribes. For he roundly pro- dr-pmiCorre 
nounces, +* # 'Ay3s mmuris mvegndas xprwex ivr doieg mr Tus os # 
ramey : That it was 4 ffony Star which fell like fire Ys, 4 19me- 
& the River Agos. Which whoever can think, 9% 7% 
will not ſtick to credit Þ Plutarch's Story of a Meme 
Lion , that -1n gr” 4 us fell down from the pj. 
Moon : he being flung off thence was jv;ws, by fone Placit: Phil, 
violent apitation which ſhe ſuffered. Such was the Sr, 
Philoſophy of that Age. ©: orb. Lun, 

This I have.noted, not to diſpa Anaxagorns 

or Diogenes ;, but only to lignihe, That where the 
ſtand alone, or are more poſitive than others in af: 

ſerting any- dark or doubttul Opinion ; we have no 

reaſoq/*preſently to! run over to them, and to lay 

the --of our belief upon their Authorities : eſpe- 

cially when in ſo doing, we muſt walk contrary to 

the whole World of rhe Learned at once. Yet {6 

it happens, that the moſt likely evidence which the 

Theory brings-4n-fer. the Earth's Declination, and fo 

for its Right Paſition, and Prediluviae A quinox ; is 

borrowed of theſe two Men. © | 


8. Two Queries ſhall ſhut up this Chapter. The firſt 

is this, Suppoling an A9quizox in the beginning of the 

. World, would it ( in likelihood ) have continued till the 

Flaad? | me pe tree re he alter it 5 

the-condirion off the primicive Earth-confidered, © 1s 

deed when it was newly formed,the yn Orb of it (ae 

aclaſe to ns — ower Orb - But 
Wiz B in IS 
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in proceſs of time, the Waters of the, Abyſs wereſpews © 

hauſted, that betwixt the inſide of this ay a _ 
and the ſurface of thoſe Waters, there was ag h 

vity; the Orb we ſpeak of, hanging hollow rough 
I Seethe ſame 95915 under it, But then it being ſo cg la pendutns hd 


Figure in the {0 oblong a Figure as is here * 
Latin Toeory, 
pag. 46. 


J 
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it might eaſily have been inclined conimdeche Naoh 
or South fs before the ): by ms. 
derancy or over-poize, that might have ha 
either of its Poles, and 
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(for inſtance) put caſe that the Waters which fell 
in the frigid Regions had ſoaked into the Earth more 
at one Pole than at the other; or had flowed befs 
freely (by reaſon of worſe Chanels) from one Pole 
than the other ; or that upon ſome account they had 
been obftrutted or dammed up by the bordering I 
habitants, at one Pole more than'at the other ; and 
by their confined preſence there, had made it ſome- 
what heavier than the other : it being in a juft 
M#quilibrium before (and ſo eafie to be fway'd ) 
maſt it not have funk anmediately at that Pole, fo 
overloaded ; and receding from the level of its own 
Orbit, have ftood in a leering or wry Poſition to 
* the Sun? The Earth's own fruits was able thus to 
| ſettle or draw it down; according to Democritus. 
| And: therefore: it; needs not ſeem ſtrange that ſuch 
an. excef of ' Water ſhould -do it ; weigh-it down 
from & true. libration, 7 into: an- oblique or inclining 
Poſition. Let us but remember what the preat 
Mathematician, upon no ill gronnds, once declared ; 
Bs 7 5, &c, give me but where I may ſet my foot, 
and Tl remove the Earth ; and what we have ſup- 
poſed will not look like an improbable thing. 

The Second Query 1s this, Granting there was 
ſuch an Aquinex in the firlt World, would not 
the natural day, towards the latter exdof that World, 
have been longer then in the former periods of the 
ſame ? For while the outward ſhell or ſphere of 

'l Earth, was contiguous with the Abyſs; it ſeems 
very likely that it was carried about with more cele- 
rity, than it could be afterwards, when that conti- 
guity ceaſed, by reaſon the Waters of the Abyſs. 
were exhaled. And in caſe that external Cortex, 
the then habitable Earth, did abate of its diurnal 
Motion , upon loſing its contiguouſneſs with the 
B b 2 Abyſs 
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Abyf£s it incloſed; and the wider the diſtance grew 
betwixt them, the ſlower was its rotation 3 which 
muſt follow, if the failure of the contiguity we 
ſpeak of did at firſt retard its gyration : then the 

ays juſt before the Flood, muſt of neceffity be 
longer than ever they were in the prediluvian World, 
fppoſing Day and Night be made by the Earth's 
turning upon its own 4xis. Eſpecially if the Moon 
came late. into the Earth's Neighbourhood. For 
then ſhe being to be carried about in the exterior 
part of the Earth's Vortex , would have ſlacked its 
Motion ; as an heavy Clogg hanged upon the Rim 
of a Wheel, makes it turn more flowly. Yet that 
the days juft before the Flood were of no unuſual 
length, is evident in the very Story of the Flood; 
the duration of which we find computed, by Months 
conſiſting of Thirty Days apiece. Whereas had Days 
been -"_ longer, fewer of them would have made 
3 Month. 
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CHAP, IX. 


1. The Oval Figure of the Primitive Earth excepted 
— againſt, from the nature of that Mais upon. which 
it was founded. 2. And from its Polition in its 
- Annual Motion. 3. As alſo from the Roundneſs of 
the Preſent Earth. 4. Which Roundneſs could not 
accrue to the Earth from its Dilruption, in re- 
'"gard that ; would have rendred jt more Oval fik, 
in caſe it had been Oval from the beginying. '5. Cr 
at leaſt would not have made it leſs Oval thas it 
- Was. 


I. Mong the ſeveral. Properties of the . Predilu- 
vian Earth , there was. none more- needful 

than its. Owsformity. - But as: needful as it was, it 
ſeems a thing improbable. The. neceſſity of it, is 
apparent from its Ufefulneſs :: and that was as great 
as can well be ors For it was to be as an 
World ; or a general Inſtry- 

ment of deriving Waters, into all the. inhabired 
Quarters of it. So that without it, according to 
the Laws. of this New Hypetheſss, the. Earth would 
have been. outwardly but a lump. of Sand, and, as 


' miſerably barren as any piece of Wilderneſs 


the worlt Arabia has. And- yer if. we attend to 
the firſt Earth's Origination, how could it be af 
an Oval Shape ? t 

Fora liquid Maſs, having its Center in it ſelf, and 


| being of a Subftanceequally yielding in all its /Parts, 


and likewife equally compreſſed by an ambient 
body : mult of neceſſity be equally extended in all 
the lines of its circumference ;. that is, it muit be 

| exaCtly 
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exattly round or ſpherical. For why any piece 
thereof ſhould thruſt up higher, or ſhoot out far- 
ther from the common Center, ' than:the reſt ; there 
can be no reaſon given; Unleſs, according to the 
Hylozoic Philoſophy, we: ſhould' ſuppoſe there is 
- *Avnefruar, A Priixiple of Life-or-ſef-movency. in mat- 
ter-; which indeed 4s” to -Exalt it. above. its capa- 
city , and to 'give+it a property that deſtroys jts 
nature. PII 
"And were. not: theſe -the very circumſtances. of 
that Maſs,” whereon the” Primitive ; Earth was 
founded? For | | 

Firft, Tt was ſelf-centred ; and by vertue of its 
proper Centre, 1o entirely coherent and united, 
that no parts of it had the leaſt tendency towards 
jetting but, or flying:off! from the 'whole:” but by 
the Laws of gravity,” were al impregnated with the 
contrary - determination,; anitency inward or downs 
ward towards the Central Point. And then, | 

Secondly, It was Liquid alſo; and ſo of a yielding 
temper” or conſiſtency. _— to give way to the 
lighteſt preſſures, and by a forward.' pliantneſs,-to 
fall into: that Figure:; into which the circumfluent 
Air would faſhion it.. ' For that Element alone (or 
a thinner than that ) but by moving and gently 
gliding .upon it , might calily ſmoorh it. into per- 
te&ti.evenneſs; provided it d1d -but. encompals it 
around, and {0 was capable of licking. it'by a ge» 
eral levigation. And therefore, | 

Thirdly, It ſwam in ſuch a fluid Element, as 
did. ſo environ it, graſping it on all fides with 
a {bft compreſſion, - So that during ts: fluitation 
in-. that ſurrounding 'and gently conſtringent Me- - 
dium, wt could not but be of a truly Glabuler Form. 
W hich admitted ; / the Primitive Earth muſt _— 
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defo-tbo, und "nd Oct 3" aF being cal upan'th 


Globos! Mould.” * 7 JON IBt'3 (2 2% 
- Barco this it 1s' oppoſed,” That” the Liquid Maſs 
-whereon-'the firſt Earth was built, « was-not gure/cenr. 


_ $0 it mighty yea," it (muſt have Bron mily: /phorreat: 


Andthe'Theory it / elf owns as mach.” (fs)? 50> (2) Mi! d- 
thing dogbt — ——— — but amiſs of Waiter will naturally maſſam aque 


centve ; if” ſo be "it reſts inirwoveble and quiet: But 
then! it adds ;_ (6b) Bat i cafe" it he tiirned?(wift ly 


> about. its Crnter; by that' agitation 4#- will weceſſarily 


make it ſelf oblong; utid bicows of 4" Figunt forenhat 
Oval p-juſt as when Waters are puſht forward in 24 


make''it - ſelf into @ ſpherical 'Fipure; thout itt” own & netwaliter 
conſormativam 
in figuram 

ſphericam circa 
ſam centrums 
ſcilicet # illt 
maſſa ſtu pl- 
bi'S aqueus im- 
mobilis & qui- 


Veſſel; or in ſome part of a Sea or Lake, are driven tus beret, 


by. "Wind" toward the. Shores; 'we'' ſee ' the © Waves 
SwHhY hin) at 


P'g. 199. 
(b) Ss zero 
' wvoluatur ya- 
' Bids circa ſuum 
er: propter 004- 


lew ; ut ciom aque in vaſe propelfantur, aut in dliqua plaga maris ait lacks vento agitats 


tor vers littora, finftus ju langum ſe extenderevidemas. Ibid. 


-vIn. anſwer-'ro which, -Ter+it" be » confeſſed, "That 


the _ Maſs, - 0n' which \the Earth \was: raiſed, © © 
Was 


about ; and: that very ſwiftly . upon its 
own Centre. Yet that by vertue of. its gyration 
it {ſhould be. ſhaped into: an Qvat-fathion-; 'was+ not 
at-all\ neceſſary ; nor -wilk the Inſtances brought'in, 
prove” it was 1o, there being" no-parity- or: jult-pro» 
portion 'betwixe the ſeveral - Cafes. ' For, for- Was 
ters ' to. be forced an- end: by © the external violence 
of Winds ( where the: impreſſion . propelling them 
8 ſoperfiia , and their motion progreſſive ; ): is 2 
iferent thing from their circymrotation ig, one en- 
tire Moles ;' where th 


turn only with a- narural 


and moſt even Courſe, carrying the ambient body 
( whereby they are circumſcribed and helpt to keep 


their 


(19-2 A Diſcourſe | concerning 


their, Bigure.) -round aloug with.them. , _For' thus 
we fee, that notwithſtanding the Earth” turns {6 
1wiftly , 'that'every” point in its circumference un- 
der. the, Aquator, moves at the rate of fifteen De- 
grees i{_ nine. hundred . Miles.) an | hout+; yet the 
haelt| Sand upon the ſurface of the Earthy-';ot. the 
lighteſt Duſt upon the tops of the Mountains, 'is 
never" diſſipated..or diſturbed in the leaſt, : by. this 
whisking circumvolution.. Whence . we may: gather 
( the\cale. being, much rhe ſame) chat the. whirling 
Globe: of Water, wes far. froma n 
iog oblong, by its.cetation.; thatthat _— 
contribute to preſerving it in.a Globular | 
But therefore let us hear what the Theory fays 
further, and more. diltiatly yet, touching the Cauſe 
\,. of the Oval Figere of, that Maſs of. Water; which 
r\--— 60:2 FS the baſis of the primitive Earth. It ſpeaks 
ir. 7—tts it fully in theſe words, (a) Nor is the reaſox of t his 
in Globo aqueo Figure obſcure, in a Globe of Water which is moved 
ctreucaritr circularly;for the Maſs of Water being much more agitated 
moto, obſcura ; 
eſt : com enim under the Aquator,\ than the Waters towar as. the. Piles, 
mites amne ſob where it paſſed through leſſer | circles ;” thoſe parts which 
m—— were moſt moved exdeavouring fo receae from the 
agitartr, Centre of (their + motion, when they could xat quite 
Jerſus potos, Jpring up and fly awvay,. becanfe:. of 'the | Air which” lay 
ubi minorts ypon: them: 08 every ſides: nor:;yer could fail -back\ag ain 
cpieutos perz” as being checked; and. reſiſted by: that. dir: they were 
geret;, partes | ». . 
ile maxime wndble 16 free theniſeltes any ether way thai by flow- 
egitate, * ing dorn to the fraes'; for Waters being | pent,' do 
centro (ub mo ,< 4 
ris recedre flow that way where they find. eaſieſt | paſſage ; ana from 
nar CF atolitt non. poturri=t oreftry Incumbentem undiq't abrim, "maq multi 
r:fuere fre tinſidem r1is-veu6 3a © veſoſtentia, now alitr” ſt liber..re valirint, 149m de fu 
tido a4 latera * Aqine mim inpecutr quorunqut Teperinnt aditam & | facikorem mapanty; en 
flunt ;, & ex illo defiuxs aquarim ad 1.tera, & txonratione pation medzarim. cies Alqua- 
torem, globus aquers devenires zliqu 1.41.0 ohlengus, Uhid, 


of grow» © 
ing.might 
For.n.. ./ 


that 
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: that flowinz down of the Waters to the fades, and 
_diſburthening of the middle parts about the A.quator, 
the Globe of Water might become ſomewhat oblong. 
| So that the Cauſe of the Oval Figure, in the Cha- 
- otic Waters, ſeems (in ſhort) to be this; Their 
diſcharging themſelves, defluendo ad. laters, by flow- 
ing down to the ſides or Poles of the Globe ; upon 
their ſwelling or riſing up (by means of their ra- 
pid circular motion ) about the - Aquator. But 
granting the Waters did {well and riſe thereabouts 
( which yet would admit of diſpute; ) againſt chis 
piece of the Theory's Hypotheſis, -it may be thus 
excepted ; Either the Waters did flow down to the 
ſides or Poles of the Globe, till it became Oval ; 
or they did not. If they did not flow down fo 
long, the . Hypotheſis fails, and the watry Maſs 
could never be Oval. If they did flow down ſo 
long, then they muſt flow down, till they flowed 
down, upwaras. ( Pardon the abſurdity of the Ex- 
reſion , the abſurdity of the thing occaſions it. ) 
or the Polar parts of the watry Maſs, as it be- 
| came Oval, were the higheſt, being moſt diſtant 
| from the Centre. And yet from the. Aquator they 
did defluere ad laters, flow down to the Sides or 
Poles. Which that they might do, it was abſolute- 
ly neceſſary that the parts about the Aquator ſhould 
be higheſt: elſe the Waters in flowing to the Poles, 
would have been ſo far from flowing dows, that 
contrary to their natures, they muſt have riſen up 
above their S2urce. And ye: as abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry again it was, that the Polar parts ſhould be 
higheſt at laſt ; otherwiſe the watry Maſs could ne>. 
ver have been made of an Oval Figure. And 'yer 
if it were made into that Figure, by the Waters 
flowing down ( as the Theory fays ) from about the 
1 bg”. Aquator , 
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Mquator, to the fides, or Polar parrs ; then a eþird 
thing will be as as either of the #mo men» 
tioned ; namely, That the Waters ( as was ſaid be- 

) ſhould flow down, «pwerds. Sothat itis asun- 
tkely, that the Maſs of Waters was ever of an 
Gn 45 PEy Oe CG 
—_———_— — Ao oh nes 

uld, of it ſelf, m a motion, whnch is be- 
yond its er, by being above or againſt its 


it to ſwell about the Aquator ; when once it 
was riſen there, it was left toit ſelf, as I may fay; 
all farther force was. taken off it, and it might fol. 
low the duft of its own Principles of Gravity and 
Fluidity, And accordingly it is faid by the Theory, 
fe liberare, to free it ſelf from that force which it 
ſuffered in receding from its Center, or riſing up. 
under the Aquator ) defluendo, bh feling off or flow- 
ing down; a proper expreſſion of the true nature! 
motion of Water. But then if the place it fell or 
flowed to, was higher than that it fell or flowed 
from ( as in this caſe © muſt prove, before the 
watry Globe, by Defluxion of its Water, could. be 
made Ove!) it is evident that the Water by a na- 
rural motion, or of it ſelf, did perform a courſe 
againſt its nature. For when it flowed down ( or 
is laid to do fo) and according to its own na- 
ture ought to have done ſo ; in reality, and ac- 
cording to the reaſon of the thing, it flowed up. 
Nor indeed could it poſſibly do otherwiſe, to'pro- 
duce the great eFeCt pretended ; unlefs it were pol- 
fable for an' Oval body to be higheſt in its dale 
parts, And then truly (but upon no other terms) 
the watry Globe might become oblong, ex ills defluxu- 
AGHAT URS: 
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rum ; from down of the Waters to the 
fides (which the Theory mentions }) and the dif- 
bar thening of the middle parts of it. | 

if the Maſs, upon which the im» 
genious Theorift the farſt Earth ; could not 
be made Oval, in the way he has invented: then 
neither could that Earth be of an Ove ork 
which 


2. Very im it is alſo that the firſt Earth 
ſhould be Ov —_— ics Poſition or DireQion 
noual Motion. For that was ſuch as could 
not well conſiſt with its Oval Figure, In i, /is 
Poles are faid to have pointed always to the 
of the Ecliptic : and fo it would have been direted 
not ualike to Ships ſwimmiag fide-ways. Now 
t a Ship, which is an Oval” body, iato the 
Fnootheſ ream ; 
ſtream; and fee how _—_— will keep in that Poſt- 
tion, Will it always it? No, nar for any 
conſiderable while : but by degrees will quickly 
wind and, fall in to ſwim long-ways with it ; 
and continue moſtly in that poſture, as ſuiting beſt 
with its own ſhape and the courſe of the Waters. 
And truly that an Oviform Earth ſhould lie croſs- 
ways in the #thereal Chanel, and be carried round 
the Sun for Sixteen hundred years together ; and 
not change its ſite tn compliance with the tendency 
or ſtream of it ; ſeems very ſtrange, if not impol- 
ſible. Eſpecially when that Barth was thin compa» 
ratively, and hollow like a Shell ; and {o more light, 
+ , and ready to verge or be drawn aſide from its ſuppoſed 


primitive ſituation. 
A. Cc 2 The 
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The Preſent Earth, 'thovgh' generally allowed to 
be of a ſpherical Figure; and alſo of a ſolid com- 
poſure throughout (unleſs 'at its Centre ;) and like- 
wiſe ( according; to the ' French Philoſophy ) to- be 
held by a particular hand of Nature, in its incli- 
ning-poſture ( which muſt be more eaſe to be kept 
by a rownd Earth, in the ' Medium which carries it ; 
than a Right. Poſition, by an oblong one; ) 1s yet 
{ubjet to wallowings in its Annual Motion. And 
how then can it be thought, that the Firſt Earth, 
which was oblong, and had not that hand to hold 
it ſteady ; could preſerve its axis i a conſtant 'pa- 
ralleliſm to the axix of the Echptic, till the time | 
of the Flood ? It would rather have turned end-ways 
in the Celeſtial Stream, and have ſtood for the molt 
part in that direCtion ; as beſt agreeing with its own 
Form, and the vehicular Current wherein it floated: 
And. ſo. (its axis, by force of the zthereal matter; 
being wrought into a coincidence with the Plain of 
the Ecliptic; and - the Ecliptic like a Colure, paf- 
fing through its Poles.) while its Poles would have 
lookt Eaſt and Welt, and its Diurnal revolutions 
have' gone North and South : it-would have brought 
fuch a confuſion into the Heavens and Earth at once, 
as. is not eaſie to be expreſſed. 


3. And that the Firſt- Earth was not Oval, me- 
thinks m_ in ſome meaſure, be gathered from the 
Roundneſs or Sphericalneſs. of the Preſent Earth. 


For this Terraqueous Body on which we dwell, is 
of a Spherical Faſhion. So Anaximandey: thought, 
and allo. Pxthagoras, Parmenides, and others of old, 
as. well as all of later days. And as much is fairly in- 


fercible from ſeveral things. As, 


Erſt, 
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.» Firſt, From its Conical Shadow. ' Which Figure, 
* Zens (almoſt Two thouſand Years ſince ) noted * Tiv yir 5 
the Shadow of the Earth to be of. And a com. #2497 =i- 
mon Argument for the Proof of it, is fetcht fron g,g,07e” 
the Moon. For in whatever place ſhe has at any-is wt. 
time entered into an Eclipſe, or emerged out of 
the ſame ;. and whatever part of the Earth, during 
any of her Eclipſes, - has been turned to her, till ir 
has been obſerved, that the Shadow caſt by the Earth 
upon her. Diſcus, was always Circular ; which argues 
the Earth it ſelf to be Globular. And that it is fo, 
may be inferred, &+ | 
Secondly, From the Place of the Waters. For 
were it Oval, they would not fail to retire out of 
the Seas near the Poles; and running down to- 
wards the Aquator of the Earth ( which would 
be the loweſt part of it ) ſettle themſelves around 
it, in the middle Regions thereof. But inſtead of 
this, we ſee the Waters are ſo far from drawing 
off from the Northern Seas about the Pole, that they 
abound moſt, and are deepeſt there ; nor do we 
know of any thing but vaſt and deep Waters about 
the South-Pole neither. Whereas, I ſay, were the 
Earth Oval, and fo the Poles of -it higheſt, the 
Waters muſt neceſſarily have. ſettled about the 
midſt of the Earth, there being the loweſt place, 
and ſo the propereft for their 'Situation. And fo 


' the Sea in Figure would have reſembled an Hoop; 


or as a. liquid. Zone .would have encompaſled 
the Earth , aud divided . it into. two Hemiſpheres, 
in the ſame manner that ſame worthy Ancients 
conceived it. did ; for want uf better Skill ia Geo» 
grapby.. lt 


Thirdly, 


a courſe, Ships muſt fteer up hill, and climb, as it 
were, all the way they ſwim, as failing in a pers 
fe aſcent. But where _— gyms 
enough to heave them up ſuch watry | 
Or in caſe they had ſufficicat ſtrength to do it ; 
yet would not the Veilels rather pitch into, and 
run under the Waters that bear againſt them, than 
drive up upon their riſing ſurface ? And 

bluſtring Gales which puſh them upward, ceaſe; 


= 
E 
: 


and would they not forthwith ſtop? Yea, immedi- 
ately tack about, and ( being to themſelves ) 
ſettle down towards the again. Burt we 
hearing of no ſuch. difficult failing up the Polar 


Seas; nor ſuch retiring of Ships down to the 
noRial ones; have till more reaſon to believe, 
the _ — make a _ Globe. _ 
grant theſe Arguments will not perfeQtly 
monſtrate the Earth to be Spherical ; yet they be- 
ing of more force to prove it is ſo, any ever 
brought to prove it otherwiſe ; we have nadbn to 


acquielce in the received Opinioa. 


4. But to this #t may be anſwered : In caſe the 
Earth be Round or Spherical vow, this is no. good 
evidence that it was ſo at frf. It might :hvz be 
Oval or obloxyg, and its prefeat Roundneſs may be 
owing to its Diſruption. I reply-; Admitthe 
was oblong before the Diſruption, and the falling 
in of its outward Orb, could hardly reduce i into 
a Spherical Form ; but would rather have made it 
wvore oblong till, For the Orb we ſpeak of muſt 
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(is likelihood ) break and fall in firſt,. abour the 
Mon Middle parts of it. ' For there it was 
heated 3 and there it was moſt cracked ; and 
there it was moſt hollow underneath; the Waters 
of the Abyſs being muchexhaled. And. theſe parts 
falling, ' thoſe whereabouts the Tropics are now, 
might fall foon after them. Whereas the Poles of 
this Orb, being turned with a ſhorter or narrower 
Arch, were much the ftronger. And then being 
remote from the Sun, and continually 
not diſpoſed to break at all,” t 
brittleneſs, as the Regions about the. 


and keep 


thoſe very almoſt which they*held before. 


* For as for their finking lower, and coming much 


nearer together, than they were, it was nor likely ; 
becauſe | huge Circle of Ground, - which fell ia 
about the ZAquator and Tropics, would have in- 
tercepted and hindred them. Far though the Poles. 
were hollow, they could not flip over the Earth 
which fell in berwit them, and claſp ir in: their 
cavities ; in regard they were not wide enough. Far 
the Orb being Oval, was narroweſt towards the- 
Poles. So that the falling in of the Earth, muſb 
have rendred/ it rather ore, than leſs Oval ; White the 
Poles of it would have continued at their ufual 
diſtance almoſt, and 'the intermediate Regions, by 
dropping into the Abyſs, would have been con- 
tracted into ſtreighter Dimenſions of Circumference. 


5. Or ſay the Diſruption. of the Earth, would 
not have made it more Oval than it was, yet ſurely 
It would not have made it /eſs. For as the Earth, 
in all probability, would have broke in. firſt about 


the Aquator ( for the reaſons. alledged) fo. thoſe 
Fragments 


A, Diſcourſe concerning 


Fragments, 'being_ nearer: the . inyard Earth, / than 
the Polar -parts'} would ſooner ' have: reached it in 
their fall, than theſe could have done, Eſpecially 
conlidering theſe Polar parts ( according to what was 
ſaid before) muſt have fallen, entire in two vaſt 
Caps as it were. For ſo they would have contains 
ed ſuch abundance of Air. as muſt have rendred 
their deſcent very flow ; much .{lower -than that of 
the ZAquinoCtial, and Tropical Fragments. Which 
being of quite. another. faſhion, that did not incloſe 
the Air: ſo much, - would have deſcended a great 


deal- faſter. Inſomuch that before the Polar He: 


miſpheres ( let me call them) could have pot 
down .. to the interiour Earth -; all the.ground that 
fell -in about .thE Aquator and Tropics, - would have 
been ſettled there, and fit to receive thoſe. mighty 
Hemiſpheres , ' when they. ſhould have come- and 
whelmed themſelves whole upon it. Or grant they 
ſhould have broke, by pitching upon that vaſt heap 
of Earth, which fell down betwixt them ; yer there 
they muſt :have laid in a confuſed poſture where they 
flew in pieces, and {o would have "pen to make the 
Earth. oblong. In a word, ſuppoſe they did ſink 


down as far proportionably towards the :common 
Centre, as the AiquinoQtial and Tropical parts did; yet 
if. they ſank no farther (as indeed why. ſhould they; 
all circumſtances. conſidered ?) the Earth in caſe it 
vere Oval at- firſt, muſt of neceſſity continue ſo, 
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CHAP. 2. 


t. That there were Mountains before the Flood,. prowed 
in way of Exception to the Theory, out of 
- Scripture. 2. And that they could not be made 
by the Falling in of the firſ® Earth, argued: from. 
the Mountains in the Moon. 3. And from the 
Opinion of the Talmudilts, and others, 4. How 
Mountains might ariſe in the wery beginning. 
5. There muſt be Mountains iz the firſt World, 
becauſe there were Metals init. 


» W O- Properties of the Prediluvian Earth 

| we have done with ; its Conurinual Aqui- 
nox, and its Oval Figure. We muſt now proceed 
to its next Property, or rather to the former Branch 


of it: The exterior face of it was ſmooth and. wni- 


form, without Mountains. But neither can this. be 
allerced without . ſome violence to the Inſpired 
Writings. LOR D, thou haſt been our refuge from 
one Generation to another. Before the Mountains 
were bronght forth, and the Earth and the World 
were made, Thou art GOD from everlafting. So we 
read, P/al. go. 1, 2. Where the ſcope ot the P/al- 
miſt being to ſet forth G O D's Eternity', and. his 
early Providence over his People; he deelares of 
him, That as he was always a Shelter and Pro- 
tection to them from Age to Age*, ſo he exiſted 
before the Creation ; even before-the Mountains were 
brought forth, and the Earth and the World were 
made, Where his ranking the ProduQtion of the 
'Mountains, with. the Formation of the Earth and 


the World ; ſpeaks them coeval with the ſame. 
| D d And 


A Dil courſe concerning 


And ( which is not unworthy of remark ) Moſes 
( fays the Title of it) compoſed this Pſalm; to 
whom the Riſe of all things, and the Order. of 
their riſing into being, was better known, than to an 
Mam born. - Yet this Moſes, as he illuſtrates GOD's 
Eternity 4 parte ante, 'by his Preexiſtence to the 
Univerſe; ſo he meaſures his moſt timely care 
over his Church, as much by the Mozntains dura- 
tion, as by the duration of the Earth or World, 
Thereby giving - us to underſtand, That the one 
15 as good a Rule as the other; as bearing the 
{ame date of Exiſtence, and iſſuing forth into being, 
not by a far diſtant Succeſſion , but all together, 
as faſt as nature could permit. And however ſome 
Mountains might be produced long after others ; 
yet that will make nothing againſt us, if we do 
but ſuppoſe the P/a/miſt to ſpeak of the Earlieſt. 
'This, by the way , does ſufficiently confute the 
Peripatetic error touching the Worlds Eternity. For 
if G OD was, Yam WwxaW23. before the Earth and 
habitable World ; "tis Certain the World. had a bes 
grinning, and could not be from everlaſting, as he 
was. | 

And the ſame Moſes makes mention not only 
of lefting Hills,- but, of arzient Mountains, Dear. 33. 
T5, But had there been no'Mountains till the Flood, 
he would -ſcarce have given them that Epithet, as 
being but few ages older -than himſelf. I contels, 
5-p, bgnifies, the Eaſt, as well as ancient. And 
the- Samaritan and Syriat, Pagnin, and Montanus, 
render, 22 57, the Mountains of the- Eaſt. Bat 
not ſo- well. © Fot Ephraim and half the Tribe of 
Mazaſſeh, Joſeph's Poſterity ( mentioned wer. 17. ) 
1+ whoſe Land the Bleſſings of theſe Mountains 
are here propheſied of by Mofes, were ung in 
| lat 
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that Diviſion of Paleſtine called Samaria: which 
being on this fide of Forde, and\'upon the Medi- 
terranean Sea, lay towards the Weſt; and conſe- 
quently its Mountains could not be called Moun- 
tains of the Galt. And as for the other Half of 
Mazaſſeh, though they were ſeated beyond Jordan ; 
yet 1 do not find that the Mountains in. their 
allotment, were known by the name of Mountains 
in the Eaſt. Or if Baſan, and ſome of the Hills 
of Gilead, belonging to this half Tribe, might be 
ſo denominated : yet the whole Tribe of Ephraim, 
and the other half of Mazaſſeh, had nothing to do 
with them ; and ſo they could not /o well be the Moun- 
tains here pointed at in the Prediction. Inaſmuch as 
they were polleſſed but by the ſmaller part of Joſeph's 
Off-ſpring ; whereas in reaſon the Prophecy ſhould 
reſpett the Major part of his Seed, and fo refer to 
thoſe Mountains on the Weſt fide of Paleſtine, 
where the whole Tribe of Ephraim, and the other 
half of Manaſſeh were ſettled. And therefore when 
the Arabic, Vulgar , Junius and Tremelins, "and 
others,” render, 3p. axcient ;. they give it its moſt 
proper Signification in this place, and fuch as makes 
the belt or trueſt ſenſe. For the Mountains of 
Gilead, and Baſan, as well as Mount Ephraim (a ridge 
of Hills croſſing the Country of that Tribe ; ſe» 
veral parts whereot were Gerizz:im, and Ebal, and 
the Hills T/#phim ; the Hill of Phizeas, of Gaaſb, 
of Salmon, and of Samren, whereon Samaria itood) 
were all of them, though not Eaſters, yet ancient 
Mountains ; ſuch as might take rheir beginning 
with the Earth: it ſelf, or immediately after. And 
tiercfore the . Septuazint calls the Mountains here, 


". "p12 deyps, Mountains of the beginning. And that 
moſt fitly ; for, ep, lignihes, . beginning, as well 
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ap ty. And accordingly -weread, waomo, 
from Clive the eginnings of the Earth, Prov. 8. 
23. And fo the. avctent «ns in the Prophecy, 


are ſuch as were extant poprann on neg 
the- beginning of the World, in iſtinftion to 
.--—q were caſually raiſed, or artificially 
made. 

Solomon alſo, . in the ſame Chapter , ſpeaks a re- 
markable word to our purpoſe. For declaring the 
Antiquity , or Eternity of THE DIVINE 
WISDOM, he there ſets it out, by its exiſting 
before G O D's Works of old, wer.” 22. and then 
particularly, before the Mount ains were ſettled, ver.25, 
A moſt clear evidence, that the ſettling of the 
Mountains, was one of the earlieſt Works that 
ever GOD did. Elfe at could not have been ſuta« 
ble to ſort it with thoſe that are there recounted, 
nor would it have been proper to ſhew forth the 
Antiquity of WISDOM hy i; and to argue 
that it was in. G O.D's. Paiſefhon, i» the beginning 
. of his ways, becauſe it was fo, before the Mount ins 
were ſettled. For if the Mountains were ſettled long 
after thoſe other works. of o/d, which Solomon ſpeci- 
fies, as. long after, as the general Flood was after the 
Creation ; why ſhould he place :his work amongſt 
them, and rank it with them, as one effeQed at the 
fame time? And if they were ſettled, at the time 
of the Deluge, how could WISDOM's. exiſting 
before they were ſettled, be a Proof or Illuſtration 
of its being poſlefled by the LORD ian the begin- 
wing of his ways? 

So that if we can. but think, that Scripture 1s 
$0 be under{tood-like other writings ; that is, ac- 
cording to the common ſignification of its words, 


and: the manifeſt drift or ſcope of its ſenſe: ns 
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The 
can but believe, that when-G O D ſpeaks 
15; He does it with the 


x 


ſincerity, as a rational and honeft 

as a kind nn, Tas yes ea; would do, 
means to diſcover his mind unto us ;- we need 
defire more Proofs of the Mountains 
the Earth. 


that prove Mountains 
coxzval with the Earth, are clear  Evidences that 
they could not ariſe from the Diſruption of the 
fame. Which Opinion being fo fairly encountred 
and overthrown by Divize Authorities ; to purſue 
it farther may ſeem unneceſſary. But yet that 
Natzre may fer its hand to the confutation of it, 
as well as Scripture; I will here put down One 
fingle Argument which the Moon affords us. 

 "Thatſhe hath her Mountains as well as the Earth, is 
very evident. And alſo that they are higher than 
the Earth's Mountains : I mean not only compara- 
tively, in ane gry 1 to her Bigneſs; but they are 
ſo, Caply abſolutely in themſelves, if we dare 
credit Galileo. Yea, they are not only higher 
than the Mountains of the Earth, but better than 


four times as high, as he undertakes to * demon- * 4frown. 


ſtrate, Whence it muſt follow, either that the 
Moon was not formed and diſſolved, the ſame way 


that the Earth was Þ ; both which the Theoriſt owns + Vid. Lat. 


her to have been; or elſe that her Abyſs was 7* 


» and her outward Orb thicker by far, than zgih one, 
was the Earth's ( to make ſuch prodigioully lofty ?: 1:9 14% 
Hills) and fo that ſhe was very much /arger than *** 


the Earth : the contrary to which is moſt true and 
manifeſt. Or, laſtly, (which is the caſe ). that her 
Mountains were not the effeQts of her Diſſolution 
( which 
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( which ſhe never ſuffered ; ) but. her Native Fea 
tures, and ſuch as ſhe has worn. ever ſince her 
Creation. But then why ſhould it not be fo with 
the Earth likewiſe ? Or how can it be otherwiſe? 
For were it granted, "That the Mountains of both 
did at firſt ariſe (as the Theory would have them ) 
from the falling in of their reſpeCtive exterior Orbs; 
it would be hard to aſſign realons, why Mountains 
in the Moon, ſhould be forr times higher than 
any on the Earth; when the Globe of the Earth, 
is above forty times bigger than that of the 
Moon. 


3- And that Mountains were 1n being before the 
Flood, and ſo could not reſult from the falling in 
of the Earth; we may learn, in ſome mealure, 
from the Talmudiſts, even while they reach what 
is phanciful and extravagant. For they report, 
That many Giants ſaved themſelves from the Flood 
upon Mount Sion. And Joſephus intimates ſuch 
another . Tradition out of Nicolaus Damaſcenss : 
(a) There is above Minyada, &4 great Mountain in 
Armenia , called Barts, is © mts oupuyrmas, &c. to 
which many flying in the time of the Flood, are ſaid 
to have eſcaped. | 

AS for the Firſt of theſe Reports, it is” wholly 
fabulous ; nor can it be otherwiſe as being repug- 
nant to Scripture and Reaſon. The other, though 
certainly falſe in the groſs, may yet have ſome- 
what of truth in it, as being a broken account of 
the Preſervation of Noah and his. Family, and the 
Story of their Deliverance mangled and diſguiſed. 
For it being commonly believed, that the Ark 
reſted upon the Mountains of Armenia ; and that 
the Old World being Drowned, the New one was 
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tas Peopled by Men yine@- Snipe ( as Lucian's word is ) 
h | Co ſecond fteck, that came down from thence : 
” is might give occaſion to that formal fiction of a 
h Multitude flying to Baris, and of their being ſaved 
* there. 
9 Now though one of theſe Traditions be abſo- 
I lutely falſe , and the other a Trath perverted and 
jc miſrepreſented ; yet ſuch things being talkt of in 
i . times of old, and at laſt put in writing, they do 
I a X 
R fairly witneſs what the "Thoughts of Men were 
bs in former Apes, as to this matter ; and that it was 
a current per{waſion among them ( who lived much 
: nearer to the firſt World ) that there were Moun- 
x tains before the Deluge. 
: And ſuch another piece of confuſed Forgery 
4 


(out of ſacred Story corrupted ) oc- 

curs in (4) Clemens Alexandrinus. He 
| took it out of Plato, and it ſpeaks of 
a Flood to come. But then again 
when the GODS drown the Earth, 
purging i#t with Waters; the Herdmen 
a; Shepherds ſball be ſaved on the 


(a) Or" &r St a5 O49; 
yiv udun radw'pormic ram 
xauCemy, &% A, & Tails optor 
draouor), Buxdnor & vour's, 
'Or ff os mais wp 1uiy mi 
Amy, tis Thy Ti\tvay vai 
% mmeudy go2gr ). Strom, 
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Mountains ; while they that are with lib. 5. 

us in Cities, are carried by Torrents 

wnto the Seas. And that this was a Fragment or 
lame kind of Excerption out of the Holy Oracles ; 
the Father himſelf ſignifies. For he preſently in- 
dites the Greek Philoſophers of Pilfering, and draws 
up this ſmart Charge againſt them; That they 
were a Pack of ingrateful Thieves, who filched, 
mn wes rem $f brype ror, the chick of their Opinions 
from Moſes and the Prophets. And if this Flood had 
not been greatly miſtaken as to time, and fo the 
Story of it ſet with its face the wrong way, 1t 
would have looked direftly upon what we are 
| alerting, 
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aſſerting, and: given countenance to it. For then 
the Flood here  _enry muſt have been that of 
Noah ; and the Mountains of refuge for the Herd- 
men _ Shepherds, muſt have beenextant in the Firſt 
World. 

' Tt is well known alſo, that many of the:Learned 
Ancients have taught, that Paradiſe was ſituate 
upon. high Monntains. And according to that 
Do&rine, there muſt be Mountains at the very firſt, 
And however ſome emineat Writers are of Opinion, 
That the Mountains were neither ſo waxy nor 
great before, as ſincethe Deluge ; yet none, I think, 
ever excluded them wholly, till then. AndI durſt 
appeal to the Theorift himſelf, if ever he met with 
any, that held the Earth was without an opex Sea. 
Yet as many as ſuppoſe ſuch a Sea in Nature, ſu 
poſe Mountains too; and 'tis neceſſary they ſhould 
as himſelf confeſſeth. The Conſequence of which 
will be, That no Authority is to be brought, or 
heard, againſt the being of Mountains before the 
Flood ; but ſuch as is expreſs againſt open Seas. 
And then I preſume we may ſearch long enough, 
before we find one. 

I will only add that Traditional Story which is 
told of Adam; namely, how that after his Fall, 
and when he repented- of his ſin, he bewailed it 
for ſeveral hundreds of Years, upon the Mountains 
of India. Another plain intimation that there were 
Mountains in the beginning of the World: 


4. Nor is it hard to conceive how they ſhould be 
made then, as well in-land ones, as: others. And 
that in ſuch, a way (to humour Philoſophy ) as 
Nature might have a conſiderable ſtroke” in the 
Work.For thought be net for us exaQly rounderſtand 
the 
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the. manner of .G O D's Proceedings in this Caſe 


- (whoſe ways in forming the Mountains, as well 


as in other- things, are peſt finding out ; and for 
Men __ at p _ and _ Explication of 
their Riſe , wou arrogant preſumption ; as if 
the Nyt-ſhell of their Phancy, could contain the 


- Ocean of the Divine Methods) yet with humbleſt 


Adorationof the ALMIGH T Y's Infinite Power 
and Wiſdom , and acknowledgment that he could, 
and *tis like, did produce them another way ; I will 
venture to gueſs he might do it thus. But I. only 
hint, what it would require a large Diſcourſe, to 


make out and confirm in every Particular. 


The Earth, when it was firſt created, lay under 
Water / as the infallible Word informs us ) till the 
Third Day; and on that Day, the Waters were 

thered into one place. The Alveus, that is, or 


Hollow of the Sea being prepared, by GOD's pref 
ſing down the Ground Chiocole ) lower there, than 


| it was in other- places; the Waters fell violently 
- into that Cavity. And as they were carried thi- 
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ther in a Natural Courſe , while by the force of 
their Weight they rolled downward: ſo they were 
helpd by a Power ſupernatural; 'tis like ' by the 
Influence of that Bleſſed SPIRIT, who moved 
upon them when they were firſt brought forth. 
Otherwiſe perhaps they could not have been fo 
drained off the. Earth in one Day, as that the dry 
Land ſhould have appeared. Now the Earth, by 
this ColleCtion of the Waters into one place, being 
freed from the load and preſſure of them, aad laid 
open to the Sun; the Moiſture within it, by the 
heat of his Beams, might quickly - be turned into 
Vapours. And theſe Vapours being ſtill increaſed 


by the continued rarcfying warmth from above ; 


E e at 
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ar Tength they wanted ſpace wherein to expand or 
dilate themſelves. And at . laſt not enduring the 
confinements they felt, by degrees heaved up the 
Earth above ; ewhat after the manner that 
Leaven: does Dough, - when it is laid by a Fire; _ 
but much more forcibly and unevenly. And lifting © 
it up thus in numberleſs places, and in ſeveral Quan- 
tities, and into various - Figures ; Mountains were 
made of all fhapes and fizes. 

' Thus we may. conceive the [»-/ard ones were 
produced;.. which in ſome Countries were more, . 
and -iz fome fewer; in' ſome bigger, - and in ſome 
leſſer; in ſome higher, and in ſome lower; in . 
ſome again earher , and in fome later : ac- 
cording as the Nature of the Soil, the Vapours un- 
der it, and the Jun above it, contributed- and cons» 
curred to the raiſing of them. And: how a Ridge 
or Chain of Hills: might be blown up at once, as 
well as one fingle one ; how Mountains ſhould be 
hollow at the Roots, and in their higher parts, and 
tull of Caverns ; how in time they might be dricd, 
hardened, and turned into Stone in a great mea- 
{ure; how ſome of them, through their weight and 
hollowneſs, might break and fall ; and in their 
hideous Fragments. and diſorderly Poſtures, repre» 
ſent the ruines of an Earth ſunk into an Abyſs: 
and others might be eaten and worn away by 
Time and Weather, eſpecially by that Weather in 
time of the Flood ; and {o become rough and craggy, 
and furprizingly horrid and frightful things, will 
be obvious, or at leaſt intelligible, . to thiaking and 
Philoſophic Minds. 

And that Mountains might be brought forth thus 
at firit, or raiſed in the way we ſpeak of, will ſeem 
wore likely till, in caſe weconlider how Hills often» 
Lumnes 
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- tines have been thrown up by Earthquakes: where 
# — though the Cauſes were not the ſame, they were 
.very like them, or analogous to them. "The Earth 
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allo at firſt, was moſt diſpoſed or liable to theſe 


" -'Efes; I mean, to have Mountains made out of 


it. For then the Sail ( being deſtin'd and prepar'd 
1-be the common Semininum, Seed-plat and Nurſery 
(F all forts of Vegetables, and of ſome living Crea- 
tures) was ſoft, and light, and untuous ; and fo of 
a very yielding Nature. The Pores of it alſo were 


- "then cloſe ſhut up, as having never been opened by 


Sun or Winds, By which means the Vapours im- 
priſoned in it having no manner of vent ; when 
they became ſtrong enough ( by their daily increaſe ) 


- -might eaſily caſt up huge quantities of Ground 


thereby to free themſelves, an4 get looſe from un- 
der them. BY, 
Nor need we wonder, that ſometimes a Valley 
betwixt two Hills, ſhould be lower than the common 
ſurface of the Earth. For the matter of thoſe Hills 
being ſpewed up from under that - Traft between 
them ; the ground mult there ſink down in propor- 


_tion, to fill up the emptied {pace beneath; and fo 


fall lower down than the reſt of the Earth, . And 


| for the ſame reaſon, or others like it, many places 


in the Sea may be exceeding deep, and ſeem to go 
down into a perfect Abyſs as it were, or a bottom- 
les profundity. | 

And we muſt note, that though but only part 
of the' Earth be Mountainous, yet little or none of 
it is exattly level ; as being every where heaved up 
by the forementioned Cauſes, more or lefs. And 
therefore the ſmootheſt. Plains, that appear to the 


| eye 10 he very even, are not really ſo. Oaly this 
- we ay oblerye, concerning -them., That when 


E e 2 Horſe-men 


_ . 
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Horfe-men travel over them, the Ground being | 
ſtruck with the Feet of the Beaſts, yields a ki 
of Sound. Which ſhews that the. Earth in. thoſe 
Plains, is much in that Poſture, into which the Sun - 
and Vapours did at firlt raiſe it; looſe, that's, and 
rons, and ſomewhat hollow. Whereas | 
Hills and Dales it yields no ſuch noiſe, when beaten- 
with ſuch Tramplings. And the. reafon is clear, |W- 
becauſe it being flung up, and fallen down, and K|W- 
altered and-tranſpoſed by eruftations. and finkings; W- 
it has ſo been driven cloſer and made more © 
compaCt. . | | | 
And then as to Maritime Hills, or thoſe near- the 
Sea, when the Ground ' was cruſhed down by the * 
hand of OMNIPOTENCE, to make a 
Receptacle for the Water; it is eaſie to conceive 
how they . ſhould fly up at the ſides of Seas, or 
not far from them. As alſo how Hills ſhould be 
higheſt in thoſe Countries, about which Seas are 
deepeſt. For the Ground in the aJjacent, or not 
far diſtant Seas, being ſunk = low, and forced 
to give way very much; it might well crowd out 
and thruſt up a great height, about: the Shores, or-. 
in the adjoyning_Regions. Nor is it to be thought, 
that when ſo great a part of the ſurface of the 
Earth was preſſed down, that the Ground ſhould 
ſtruggle out at the Brinks of the Ocean only, and 
in ſome conſiderable dittance from rhe Shores : 
much of it would recoil from under the compreſ- 
fion in the Sea it ſelf, and fly up irregularly in 
innumerable places, where it could beſt. doit. And 
hence might come Banks in the Sea ftretcht out 
( as Mountains are_on the Land.) to .extraordi- 
nary lengths. As alſo Rocks, and Flats; and Shelves 
without number. Odo 
nes Þ7 
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p- | Nor muſt this be omitted, That all the Moun- 


tains of the Earth, if raiſed according to this Con- 


- jeQture, will have no reaſon to hold Proportion in 


bulk to the Cavity of the Ocean: A- thing which 


_ the common Fhpotheſis of their Formation im- 

. plys, and which hes as. a' main Obje&tion againſt 
- xt For thus, the :-In-land -Mountains would nort- be. 
- made out of- the Sea atall, Nor would the whole 


quantity of Earth, which at firft. filled' up the Ca- 


- vity of. the Sea,. be caſt out into the Maritime 


Hills ;. but moſt of it be ſqueezed and forced down 


deeper into the bowels of the Earth. 


Thus alſo Ifands might be made ( to' take a 


ſhort ſtep+ out. of the way-weare in; ) I mean ſuch 
"as are not. of the largeſt ſize; whether they be 


diſtant from: all Continents, as the Canaries, Azores, 
Heſperides, and others. in the Arlantic Ocean; or 
ſuch as lie in whole Fries by the Main-lands-ſide, 
as they do in ſeveral placesof the World. "Though 
nooy of this latter: ſort, 'might- be raiſed out of 
Mud or Dirt, . deſcending | in great plenty out of 


_ Rivers. So were the Erthinades in the Jonian: Sea, - 


juit before the mouth of the River- Acbel/o#s. Or 
elſe they might be made by. the flowing of the- 


Waters into the Sea ,. when they were firſt' 


drawn off the ſurface.of the Earth. For then they 
running furiouſly down into the Pit, which Provi- 
dence had fitted and appointed for them, might wear 
away the ground about the Verge thereof; - and 
_ into its Superficies by the: violence of their 
courſe, might divide it into a multitude of” little 
Apartments: which afterward when the Sea was- 
filled, might be . Iſlands about its Coaſts; as 
the Philippines, for inſtance, and others in the Ori-- 


{| <otal Seas, which ſtand in. whole Sholes, even 


thouſands : 
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thouſands of them together againſt Chins and 
India. 

W hirlepookg alſo by the ſame means might be made 
in the Sea (as well as chansls for Rivers underground by 
land) for the Earth being preſſed down deep in 
ſame places, and thereby force to aſcend in others; 
kind of arched Vaults might fo be formed. Which - 
leading out of ang Sea (or one part of a Sea) into an- 
other; the waters flowing _— them, cauſe thoſe 
veragines, or Gulfs at the top where they enter their 
ſubterraneous Pipes or Paſſages. Many of which 
Gultfs are ſo ſtrong, that they ſuck in and ſwallow 
yp whateyer comes into them. 

But to return, we need no more wonder at the 
Greatneſs or Number of Mountains made (in this 
method) on the Earth ; than at the Granuloſity or 
ruggedneſs in the rind of an Orange. And as the 
Mountains mA truth bear no more proportion to the 
Earth's Dimenſions, than thoſe little pimples do to 
the fruit we ſpeak of ; ſo they and In-land Mountains 
bath, may praceed from Cauſes not altogether unlike. 
Though now tliple Cauſes as to the Earth are fo de- 
biljtated and waſted, that they are unable to produce 
the like Etfetts, Particularly that flatugus Moiſture, 
wherewith at firſt it did abound, and might be put - 
1089 it 0n purpoſe to maks ir heave in goxerl into ne- 
calſary ingqualities; and in places to aſcend into 
mighty Hills; is ſpeat and gone. And we have 


ng more reaſon to gxpett that che Barth ſhould ordi- 


narily ſend forth Maquntains now ; than that a dead 
rips Orange pluckt off tha Tree, ſhould break out 


1ngo ſuch W heals or Wens, as we ſee upon ſome. 
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5. One argument for Mountains in the firſt World, 
is yet behind, which ſhall-end this Chapter. There 
were MET ALS in the World ; And theſe, as all know, * 
are yow found at the Roots of Mountains. And 
they being the places whence they are di now, 
is a ſhrewd preſumption they ever lodg'd in the 


fame. Indeedthe very generating them ir the exce- 
\ rior Region of the Earth, does neceſſarily ſuppoſe 


exvities in it. And Cavities utider-ground, do as 

geceſlarily infer inequalities above it. And here * Titan le- 

the Theory will receive another wound ( perhaps {7m 7 et 

an incurable one) in its Hypotheſss. IT mean where 76es; raran 

it makes the Antediluvian Earth * all ſmooth and/*iden Cafqu 

even without Mountains , all ſolid ( to the Abyſs) fu p —_— 

without caves or holes.  Pag. 145. 
But therefore to ſhun this great inconvenience, it 

fairly conſents to the aboliſhing of Metals out of 

the firſt filate of Nature. F Some 

moreover add to what has been ſaid, + Diflis pretinea (1qeraddunt 

that im the firſt natwre there were no "xl, = = Haters walls 

Minerals 'or Metals : who according fo My ils fous —_— 

owr Hypothetis, I think, want not xiſtims ſteundum Hypotheſin 

their Reaſons. But this is gut of the F154 

Frying-Pan, into the Fire. For thus 4 

the Fidelity of Moſes is aſſaulted, and another into- 

lerable affront put upon the HOLY GHOST. For 

do not both inform us, That the City Enoch was built, 

and the Ark prepared before the Flood ? But how 

cloud either be done without Iron Tools? Some Bar- 

barous people, I have been told, do ſtrange Feats in 


. way of ArchiteQure, by ſharp ſtones: But the 


Theory allows not ſo much as * greater losſe ſtones, * Eng. p.243 
or rough Pebbles in the primitive Earth. So that 
if they had not Inftruments of Iron, the-Men. of that 
Age, 
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Age, could never have compaſſed the Works afore- 

ſaid. Yet all ſuch Inſtruments are poſitively exclu- 

+ Neque efen ded by the Theory , in theſe words, Þ Nor - were 
b 


otim que aavel- ; hee of .old, Inſtruments belonging to War or BUILD- 
yy net INGS. Nor need we ——_ there ſhould not, 


zeque que ad when there were no Materials whereof they could 
£3/c44. 7” bemade.. Nor could there be ſuch Materials, when 
Lib. 2, the World affarded neither Mines nor Metals. Nor 
could the World afford either of them, when it was 

not poſſible the Earth. ſhould yield them. And 

that it was not poſſible for the Earth to yield them, 
47:41; 31, Oe Theory again does implicitly affirm where it ſays 
mudss otif. that the firſt World was * wholly artificial, and that 
cialis, apps the furniture or proviſios of things which it had, 
netaran ſud mas not of ſuch as were bed, but of ſuch as were 
faftarun. 1b. made. 
- But the worſt is ſtill behind. Twbal-Cain, as 

+ eo? «c«- Heaven aſſures us, was an Þ Inftrutter of every Artificer 
radi” Me in Braſs and Iron,Gen. 4. 22. Yet the 1 heor;jt pro- 
feſſeth (and that in the ſecond publication uf his 

* Pag. 244. Hypotheſss,after he had had time to conlider well) * as 
for ſubterraneous things, Metals and Minerals , I be- 

lieve they had none in the firft Earth: and the happier 

hey ; no Gold, nor Silver , nor Conrſer Metalls. But 

then how T«bal-Cain could learn his Trade himſelf, 

ind teach it unto others; muſt be a Riddle too hard 

for Oedipus to untie. Or elſe, which is the very truth, 

this Aſſertion of the Theory muſt be notorioully 

falſe; and not only flatly, but loudly contradiQto- 

ry to the moſt expreſs Word of the Infallible 

G OD. 

This alone ( ſhould all that has been faid 
beſides fail ) is enough to blow up, and finally to 
explode this New Hypotheſis of the Earth's For- | 
mation : I mean, as 1t ſhews its great incongruity 

not 


a 


_- 
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not only to Scripture, but alſo to Philoſophy. For 
had the Earth been originally framed, as that teach- 
eth it was ; then grant there could have been a 
Metallic Region in that part of it under the Wa- 
ter-3 yet that Metals, or Matter for any one of 
them , ſhould ever have aſcended through the 
Abyſs, into the upper Cruſt of the Firſt Earth ; 
would have been utterly impoſſible. And there- 
fore that egregious Philoſopher Des-Cartes makes 
this the reaſon why Metals are not found in all 


places of the Earth ; quis per ”_ evehi now 
poſſunt ; becauſe they cannot be carried or drawn up 


through the \{ubterraneous Waters, Princ. part. 4. 
p 73- 
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Cn? AL 


1. That there were open Seas before the Flood, made 
evident from Scripture. 2. Such Seas neceſſary 
then as Receptacles for Great Fiſhes. 3, The 
Abyſs being no fit place for them, 4. A farther 
Confirmation of open Seas, 5. An ObjeCtion 
arainft them, an{wered. 6. Another Objettion- an- 
frered, 7, A Thirdanſwered. 


I. E that from the-Clifts. about it, or in failing 

through it , beholds and contemplates the- 
Watry Ocean : That views it (ſo far as eyes and 
thoughts can reach) in the ſtatelineſs of its Depth 
and wide Expanſion : That conſiders what vaſt and- 
numberleſs Rivers it continually drinks. up, and 
yet is never the fuller for all theſe Acceſhons : How 
far it extends its ceruleous Arms, and how much it 
diſgorges. at Millions of Mouths, and' yet is never 
the emptier for all its.profuſions :. That ſees its in- 
ceſſant and unwearied Motions, and how it ebbs 
and flows with haughty and incontrollable Recipro- 
cations: That obſerves how it ſurges with every 
Wind, and ſurlily fwells upon every Storm; and 
lifting up tumid ſcornful Waves, foams as angry 
at its Dilturbance : That marks. how it frets and 
rages in a Tempeſt, -and rolls it ſelf up-into liquid 
Mountains, as if it threatned to mingle Floods 
with the Clouds, or in a pang of Indignatior> to 
quench the Stars, or waſh down thoſe Lights hang- 
ed out by Heaven. He that gazcth on the ſpati- 
ous Seas, Or. revolves ſuch thoughts as theſe of it 
ia his mind, would be amazed to think that ſo im- 
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menſe an Element was once lockt upin a Vault under 
Ground, and wonder where the Earth ſhould have 
Cellerage to hold it. He would ſcarce believe, that 
ſo proud, and ſtrong, and furious a Monſter, could 
be kept in Chains ; or was ever ſo tame as to bc 
coop'd up contentedly in a ſubterraneous Cave. He 
would hardly be perſwaded, that it could be made 
to hide its head in an hole beneath; and to lie 
quiet and (till in a nightfom Dungeon, where for many 
Ages itnever ſaw the Sun. 

Bur how odd and uncouth ſoever it may ſeem, yet 
thus it was, fays this Hypotheſis. The ſame Pri- 
mary Aſſertion of it, that ſays, The &xterior face of 
the firit Earch, was ſmooth and uniform, without 
Mountains ; ſays alſo, 1t was without a Sea, All that 
prodigious Maſs of Waters, which Imagination (as 


- comprehenſive as it 1s) knows not well how to mea» 


ſare, was once ſhut up in an invilible Cell; and 
being clapt under Hatches, lay incognito as long as 
the firſt World ſtood, Not a Drop of it appeared 
all that while, but what ſtrained forth by evaporation ; 
or tranſpired through the Pores of the thick $skin'd 
Earth, when by the heat of the Sun ic wag put 
into a ſweat. As for the main Body of the Wa- 
ters, they lurked and hid themſelves in a ſecret 
Grotto; nor could they be brought to quit their 
latent Dwellings, or to look forth of their cloſe and 
dark Retirements ; till the Root of their Lodgings fell 
in upon them,and juſtled them out of their Manſions,to 
make room tor it-lelf, 

But againſt this, there lies the uſual Exception ; 
namely, That- it fights with the Holy Scripture. 
For that inlorms- us,, That when GOD made Adam, 
he gave him Dominion over the fiſb of the Sea.. | But 
according to this Aſſertion of the Theory, Adam ne- 
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ver ſaw the Sea, nor oe Fiſh in it, all his life 
long, though it laſted well nigh a thouſand Years : 
and ſo, impoſſible it was, that he ſhould have or 
exerciſe ſuch a Dominion. 

And it is farther conſiderable, That Adam's Do- 
minion over” the Sea, was not only granted him by 
Patent from Heaven : but moreover was. part of 
GOD's Image which was ſtamped on him. Where- 
inſoever the whole did conliſt , this, I ſay, ſeems to 
have been part of the Impreſs. For GOD aid, 
Let us make Man in our Image, after our likeneſs, 
and let him have dominien» over the filh of rhe 
ſea , Gez. 1. 26, And fo, to-ſhut up-the Sea with- 
in the Earth till the Flood, 1s to deny to Men a 
part of that Empire, wherewith their Maker was 
pleaſed to inveſt them ; and to deprive them of a 
piece of his glorious Image which he put upon them. 
For none could ſhare fully in the cne or the other ; 
but they who lived after the general Deluge. 

If it be ſaid, That Men at length were made 
Lords of the Seas ( as ſoon, that is, as they were 
open) and had power over the Fiſh therein ; and 
fo the word ſpoken by their Creator, was ſuffici- 
ently verified ; and the Prerogative promiſed, amply 
aw fo p I anſwer, 

Firſt, The Divine Word was never made good 
to Adam, nor was that high Prerogative beſtowed 
on him.. Yet he being the Head of Mankind, had 
reaſon to be inſtated in all the Privileges of Humane 
Nature, which GOD annexed to it, or ſettled up» 
on it, as ſuch. 

Secondly, Adam's Oft-ſpring ( as many as lived and 
died before the- Flood ) did no more partake of: this 
Priviledge, than he himſelf, 


Thirdly, 
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© Thirdly, 'The Rule or Dominion over 'Szas and 
Fiſh, intended for Adam. and his Poſterity ; was 
immediately conveyed to them. Even at the ſame 
time thas Dominion was given to them, over Fowle, 
and Cattle, and Creeping things. And therefore 
we find it transferred by the __ Act, and in 
the: very ſame form of Donation. Only Dominion 
over the Sea was Firſt mentioned; which is no ſign 
that it was Laff to be attained. The Royal Char- 
ter, by which they claim and hold the Prerogative, 
teſtifies as much : it runs as followeth, And G O D 
ſaid, Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeneſs : and let them have dominion over the fiſb of 
the Sea, and over the fowl of the air, and aver the 
cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creep- 
ing thing that ay” upon the earth, Gen. 1. 26. 
And again wer. 28. have dominion over the fiſh of 
the ſea, /axd over the fowl of the air, and: over eve- 
ry living thing that mouveth upon the earth. Sothat 
admit gothing of GOD's Similitude imprinted upon 
Man, \did conlilt in this Dominion ; yet ler an 

judge, whether G O D did not intend hereby to >: 
unto Men, as full a Dominion over the Fiſb ; as over 
other Creatures. As alſo whether they were pre- 
ſemtly to have and exerciſe this Dominion; or to 
be ſuſpended from it for above ſixteen hundred Years. 
That they had Dominion over the Fowl, and oyer 
the Cattle, and over the Creeping things ;. from the 
bezinning ; I dare ſay the- Theorr/t himlelf will nor 
deny. And how then can he bar them from. it 
over the Fiſh till after the. Flood ? eſpecially it be- 
ing the firſt thing in order. in the Sacred. Grant. 


t 
Which Clauſe, had they been kept from the. benefir 
of it fo long; would not only have been. quite 
_ Eluded, but miſerably inverted. For then inſtead of 
. Mankind s 
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* De Aninal, 
l. 9. (49+; 


Mankind 's having Dominion over the See ; that would 
have had Dominion, and a mot Tyrannical one too, 
over them. Inſomuch that the very firlt time they 
ſhould have ſen it, it would hayedrowne&them all, 
even a whole World of them, fave eight Perlons. 


2. And rhat there ſhould be open Seas even from 
the Creation ; ſeems very neceſfary upon the o__ 
account. For when GOD gave them the Bleffing 
of Multiplication ( endued them, that is, with Ap- 
petite of Generation, and Power of Propagating their 


kinds reſpeQtively ) he commanded them to fi// { not 


m2 mn the great Deep, or Abyls, but) e210'2 Een, 
the Waters inthe SE AS. And therefore Seas there 
muſt be-in the beginning of things ; elfe Fiſhes 


could not have replenifh'd them with their Breed. 


And indeed ſome kind of Fifhes there were, that conld 
be no where conveniently, but in Seas; as' being too 
big for Rivers. For on the ſame day that other 
Fiſhes were made, GOD created huge Whales 
alſo ; paſſing the ſame Benediction upon them, as 
he did upon thoſe. I confels, t2»2n, does fignifie 


other Creatures, as well as Whates : but the word, 


denoting them amongſt the reſt, that will be enough 
for our purpoſe. For Animals they were of {6 
vaſt Dimenfions, that where could they harbour but 
in fpacious Seas ? | 

Aliau reckons wp feveral forts of "them : as 
the Leo, Libelia,, Pardatis, Phyfalus, Priftes, and 
Matltha. Which laſt he calls Juazy Te wy ior Mezoy, a 
Creature hard to be conquered. , To which ' he 
adds the Aries ,  mott © miſchievous agd © dan- 
gerous to be 'fzen. For when' he appears a',far 
off, he troubles the' Sea, '*and rakes ir tempeſtuoys. 
But then he notes withal, *that theſe Fiſhes come 
no: 
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not near to Shores-or Shallows ; but 'keep conſtantly 
in the Deeps. And the fame * Author .remem- 7 7 & 7: 
bers , that Theocles ſpeaks of- Whales Teriipay weore, —_ 
bigger than Galleys of three banks of Oars on a ſide. 
And that Oreficritus and Orthagoras wrote of Whales 
about India, half a Furlong long, and- of proporti- 
able breadth ; and fo very ſtrong, that oftentimes, 
Em dvaguomney mis KMURTHONT, when they puffed with their 
Snouts, they would ſpout up the Water at ſuch a 
rate; that the unexperienced would take —_— 
to-- be toſſed with Whirl-winds. Nor we 
wonder at the exceſhve ſize of theſe Whales, when 
Pliny gives account, that King Jabs ( in Books + v. zip, 
ſent to. Claudins Ceſar, touching the Hiſtory of Ara- {3% < 1- 
bia ) makes mention. of ſome that were fix hundred 
Feet Jong, and three hundred and: ſixty , broad. 
And the fame Pliny ſpeaks of Balexe in the Indlien 
Ocean, as long as four Acresof Ground. Mercator 
alſo in his Deſcription of Jfand, befides-other huge 
Fiſhes, tells of the Royder, an hundred aud chir 
Hills long. And of a. great. kind. of -W 
ſddom ſeen, like an Iſland, for 'maynitade; rather 
thana Fiſh. As alſoof the Srantus Yahur, which, 
when. it ſhows it ſelf, ſeems an Ifland, for bignefs, 
and overturns Ships with its Fins. 
Now. where could Fiſhes of {uch prodigious great- 
neſs, move and 'mulriply, but in vaſt and open Seas? 
* Ami a Sta, cr « Whale ? ſaid Job. He put * J”> 7: 52: 
them together , as having fpecial Relation-to one 
another. And truly if in the beginning, there were 
duch\ monſtrous; Whales, there. muſt be Seas anſwer- 
able to :them. - And that the Whales: ar firſt-created, 
were 'as large as any, we! need not queſtion. For 
as it became the ALMIGHTY to fend: forth them 
ig. their full. perfeCtion,. as: well as. other. Creatures : 
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{>t0 convince us that he did ſo, he beſtowed the 
Epithet, cn, -upon them, calling them, GREAT 
Whales, Gen. 1.-21. So that could there .have 
been Rivers, or Lakes in the firlt Earth ſutable to 
other Fiſhes ; yet theſe mighty ones would have 
been too big for them. 

3. What remains therefore, but that the only place 
of aboad which-( according to this new FHhpotheſis) 
_— allowed thele Bulky Creatures ( though it 
does Not allot it to them ) muſt be the ſubterrancous 
Abyſs? And then the Waters in that Abyſs (how 
improperly ſoever) muſt be the Waters in the Seas, 
wherein they were to live and multiply, according 
to the Divine Bleſſing and appointment. 

But that Abyls ( though of a meet capaciouſneſs) 
could by no means have been a fit Dwelling for them, 
upon ſeveral accounts. For, 

Firſt, It would have been a place exceeding 
Dark, full of perpetual and blackeſt Midnight. 
Neither Sun, .nor Moon, .nor Stars, coald ever have 
lookt into 'it;- or -darted ſo much as 'one bright 
Beam -into the Picchy Receſſes of it. So that beſides 
the loſs they would have been at for Prey, how 
could they have ſeen todireft their Motions ? has» 
ving n9. manner of Light at any time to guide them ? 
So that upon occaſion, they muit have rua at tilt, 
upon one another ; and being incloſed between two 
Earchs, would have been in danger of ſtranding 
themſelves both above and below. 

Seconaly, It would have been a place as cloſe, as 
it was dark. And therefore what ſhift ſhould they 
have made for Air? I think I may {ay for Breath, 
For as for Whales: and other Fiſhes that have Lungs ; 
Þ+ Pliny ſays, It is fully reſolved by all Writers, _ 
they 
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they breathe. - And his: Opinion it is, That all Wa- 
ter-creatures' do the ſame, after their manner. In 
f-of- which, he offers ſeveral Argumeats not to 
be deſpiſed. As their Panting, Tawning, Hearing, 
Smiling, &c. To which add their Dying upon be- 
ing frozen up for any rime. Or. if they. be alive, 
their greedy flying to any: little. hole -made in the 
Ice, whereat the Air enters. But in the Aby 
could*- have had neither Air nor Breath ; 
Þ for lack of the ſame, muſt all have been ſino- 
—_—__ 120 7: ba 
\Laftly, It would have: been a place as Co/d, as 
it was 'dark and cloſe. For the ſame Cover of 
Earth-( of unknown thickneſs) that would have 
bindred [Light and Air from piercing into the Abyſs; 


. muſt have- kept. outcthe Suns cheriſhing and 


Warmth too. - So+that could they have ſtruggled 
with, afid overcome the! #wo firſ® Inconveniences ; 

' here they - would have met with a Third, in- 
aperable. Could they have lived without Light 
and" Breath z- yet -they could :not have multiplied 
without"'the Influence..of Heaven, _ The want -of 
that; would have' child and/quench'd the deſices.of 


 Procreation' in them, and readered | them impotent 


thar way. Thus, Winter, we-ſce, is, no ſeaſon for 
wy + of OY oy 

ickning power encouragement ;| which 'rhg 
Frelancs Gf uie Sun caftords.” 7 (- _ 10, Tl 


4. Farther 'yet. That there were Seas in the 
inning; even ' on the Third Day ; we are taught, 


b Gen. 26) Wo GOD called the dry land; Earth; ave 


| athering 'topether of the waters, galled | he, Seas, 
Aa [ould they: not. be ſuch [Seas as we bayg 


And why 
now ? -Far we have ag.more grounds to think or ay, 
,Ot | G g That 
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That the Waters there mentioned; were an invilibls, 
potenitial, or prodeptic Sea.; thanwe have to imagine 
or affirms, that the dry Land chete ſpoken of, was 
ny POE ES. "Ne M 
- And that rhete were openSeas thety, may beargued 
from the'Waters:we read: of w-der the firmanent; 
Ger! x76, 7.- And GOD fuidy: Let 1'\there the « 
ent in the midſt of the Waters, and let it di- 
wide the waers from the waters. And GO D, made 
the firinament ;' aud tevided' THE W AT ERS 
WRFICH WERE UNDER THE KIRK 
MAMENT, from the waters which wete above the 
Firinarment.” | But had there beech -aont but River- 
waters in the firſt World, and not fuch an 
and huge Colleftion 'of Waters, as -we_ now ee; 
the Firtnatnent could not fo properly have. been faid, 
to Aivide the. waters from 'the watefs. . For thea'it 
muſt -rather have. been in- the: midſt betwixt ' the 
Earth and the Waters; and ſo muſt have divided 
the £4rth from the Waters; the [Earth which was 
under ' the Firmangent, | from-the -Waters- above it, 
For- as for the River-waters, - they, would have been 
to6-itioonfiderable;' to have liad the Partition, made 
by 'the' Firrrament, predicated of them in excluſion 
of ithe Earth ,-' or 'in preferetace to it. It would 
have beonits-/if the KI1N G 4howld have faid,; Let 
&-Wall be buile berwixr- the Themes and the. Con- 
duits of London, to part.them ; : w&hout taking any 
notice at all of the City , which is infinitely more 
remarkable'than the Conduits are. b- 
-' But therefore the Theory preſents, us with, a, 20w 
Notion -of the Firmamene, and wakes ito he quirg 
another\ thing; than: what it -has\always been Jaid to 
be;- namely,-That' Cortece: or. Qutward Region, of 
Earth, {prcad ' and founded upon. the Abyſs. no 
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ſo--tche;Warers of the Abyls under that Earth, muit 
be; the. Waters under the Firmament. I cite but («) Prine is | 
ewo Paragraphs to this purpoſe.” (s) Any one «ft the #7 facile * 
firſ view mghr be able to, gueſs, that this exterior ſit naw 
ich G 0 Þ eftabliſht. upon the' Abyſs, is to be *magen ex- 
by that Firmament, which GOD is, ſaid to pu, ten 
ave eſt abliſht between the W, aters below and abaye, pe faciem 
#. 1. 6. & th And again, (6b) As to the Firma (fs io 
went between the waters, it was 4 remarkable Pheanos tr illid Fir- 
_ " fr Earth, or rather ys £*h, yg ——— 
Orb it ſelf, which every way encompaſſe ut ups fabiliiſs in 
the Ale; and fo dreided rhe Waters, hou, from ep-rovinn 
thoſe below, Genre 6. 3, 
(b) Er quoad Firmamentiom interaqueum infient erat Phenomenon teÞuris primigents, yp 
CFE Ee Es In, a 


But this truly is ſo far from giving any fatisfaQion, 

that it will rather bring the whole Hypotheſis to can» 
fuſion :* I mean, while, thus ut runs againſt Scrie ; 

again, and that, moſt direttly. a y. 

Foc the ( Firmamentum interaquexne }. Firman 

that divided the Waters; was 10 far from being . 
Frame or 4n Orb of Earth, or the firſt habitable 
Earth, that ( as the DLVINEST SPIRIT 
tells us). it. was that, wherein the Fowls were to 
fly, which yet were to fr aboye the _Earch, Gen. 1. 
20; Yea, in that very Verſe it is ſaid to be the 
Firmanent of fpeaven. And by G OD himſelf is 
iled, Heaven; G O D calked the Firmament, :Quven, 
ver, $. Even that very Firmameat. which divided 
the Waters ; as we learg from che two. foregoing 
Verſes, And therefore the waters the Firma- 
' ment , in the ſeventh Verſe ; are {aid in the niath 
Verſe, to be the maters, 00m Ima axder the 
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(«) Auſim enim Heavens, T-confels, the Theorift twits us for un- 
acere Lies Gerftanding by the Firmament what we commonly - 
invateſcit adbuc, do ; calling it an ( 4.) Unphiloſophic thing. But 1 
ye nmr forbear *to retort. It is enough to ſhew that the 
Valeo intelligi- advantage lies - {O much on our ſide ,' 'and* that the 
ryr ofſe prorſis (Openious Philoſopher is fo utterly loſt 1n his Notion. * © 
- wy And fince to make the Earth before the Flood, 
| to be this Firmament; is ſo impoſſible ; as being 
manifeſtly repugnant to the Truth of G OD: what: 
remains*but - that it ſhould be that diaphanous Ex- 
penſum- ſtretched out' betwixt ' us and the: Clouds? 
which as it ts conſtituted -of 45 chiefly” ſo it is. the 
place wherein Fowls do fly, according as Providence 
was pleaſed to appoint. And- to ſeal up. this for a 
certain. truth, -1t 15 known that the (Hebrews thave 
no other word whereby to expreſs, Air, but wu; 
or, PP". Heaven, or Firmanient. Only whereas this 
Aereous Expanſion extends from hence to the cloudy 
Regions ( where are the Waters above the Firma- 
* Pſal. 148. 4. NENt 3 and therefore are - called * Waters above the 
Heevens) we muſt note that there is another” Fir- 
rnainent' mention'd by Moſes. I mean that Ex- 
parſe of ' indefinite vaſtneſs, wherein the Celeſtial 
Lights are fixed: for as we read, Gey. 1. 17. GOD 
ſet them in the Firmament of Heaven. 
' But then this Aereous fpace we ſpeak of, being 
the true Firmament ; this proves there were 0 
Seasat firſt. Elſe (as was ſaid before )- this Fir- 
mament muft have divided - the Waters from” the 
Earth ; whoſe ſurface ( bating a few Rivulets) 
would have been entire'under it : but could not fo pro- 
perly have divided-the Waters abovethe Firmament, 
from the Waters under it ; becauſe the Waters under the - 
Firmament would have been in no united Body, and 
of no. join'd or continuous Sperficies ;- but ( rogrant 
i. Pn w 
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what: the- Theory {uppoſeth ) - diſperſed in. Rivers 

unning.on the' Earth, which would have been one 

unbroken Continent. | Yea, and in a conſi- 

le Tratt of Ground around this Earth, there 

would not .haye been ſo much as one Rill of Wa- 

ter neither,;, even aording to the Theory it (elf, al- 
lowing its Hydrography. 


... 5, But. here we meet with Oppoſition upon ſe- 
yeral . Accounts. As firſt, if Open Seas were the 
Waters, #nder.che Firmament, in the primitive State 
of things; then the Clouds mult be the, Waters above 
the; Firmament; : But againſt this it is objected thus : 


* If nothing be wnderſtood by the Celeſtial Waters, or + Theor, pre. 
We above the _ but the Clouds and — "” 


the middle . Region of the Air 45 it is «t preſent; 
wethinks. that was no ſuch eminent , and remarkable 
thing ,, as tq deſerve 4 particular Commemorstion: by 
M >, in bis fix days work, To which E take leave 
to anſwer, 'That the Cloyds, how contemptible ſo- 
- Ever they may ſeem, are no whit unworthy to be 
ſpecified or remembred "by that famous Wruer in 
his Coſmopeis, or Story of the Worlds. Creazion. 
And this will appear if we rightly conſider but / wo 
things concerning them ; Their Dimenſions, and theu 
Uſefulneſs. | 
. Firſt, Look to their Dimenſions. Who can tejl 
what vaſt and mighty. things they, are? To,whar 
ungeh and breadrh do they ſtretch qut.themſelves,? 
and how do they cover whole Kingdoms at onge 
with their ſhady Canopies? And then they are of 
anfwerable thickgeſs too. Sa.that. interpating ; be- 
twixt the Sun and us, they oftentumesturn day' mgg 
-night almoſt, by interceptiag his light, _ Which,1a 
the Holy Philoſophy , as an a@ ot Frey a/ne,. is 

thus 


4 Dif courſe e conceoning 


run aſcribed to:GOD.(  PWihi clouds he covereth th 
light ; * and commanitey; 8 by that which cometh be. 
rwixt, Fob 36- 32. "Sometimes t mount” up and 
oft, 'as if they forgat or diſdain ain'd the mean- 
neſs of their Origin , and .{corn's to be thought of 
carthly extration. Sometimes Wain 'they-ſink and 
ſtoop ſo low, as if they repeated of their: former 
proud aſpirings, and did remorſeful humble Penance 
for their high preſumption, And though I oy 
not fay they weep to cxpiate their arrogance , 
kiſs the Earth with- bedewed Cheeks” dr role of 
their-Penitencs; yet they” oftens proſtrate inthe Duſt, 
and ſweep tho very loweſt grounds of all, with their 
miſty paone One while _ are fpread 
thin over us; another while they are 
doubled, trebled, and fir rangelyp pl dp or Whelan 
vne 'upon another -: or built with- Scores as it 
were, and made into ſeveral Concehcatinns, And 
—_— they _enee a be, viny Hrs ( that is 
D's ) Chante, 7 ſal. 104. 3, 2 = Now, they 
book ble Ridges - of in our Horizon ! avon, 
like a Row' or-iChain -of Rocks: and by and by 
they hang life pendulous Mountains,” or fwim Hke 
I in the Atery Ocean. Heye, they pour 
down abundance of | Rar ; and there, as much Hail: 
.in one place, they ſcatter Seer; in another, deep 
Snow, _ that for: many hundreds of Leagltes tO» 
0 {ay nothing of thoſe ' glorious things 
'the Rabw bs y Pavelia's, Paraſelenes, 8c.” Thunder 
alſo is from the Clouds. And yet it is a thing fo 
: very conſiderable, that G O D- himſelf calls it "his 
VOICE, in- the- Pfalms; yea, his Mighty VOICE, 
+ and alfo. his along or Majeftic VOICE. - So much 
Power, and Glory, ad Majeſty is there'ih it, that 
it fries awe and's res into the hearts of the belt, 
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25Wel ; as) ofthe... greateſt: ; And: certainly (tho 
righteous being bold as a'Lion) it was a greater 
fign.-of ats | Dreadfalneſs, that, z good . Man's m_ 
ſhould eramble and. he 'reoved ont dart work 
LOICE IEP - 1Joh Kr evpws 'rhat- the 
Raman. mperor ſhould cun 

"Thus the Clouds appear to be ſtrange ftrangely capacious 
Veſſels, or Store-Houſes rather of Meteor Proviſions. 


And yet (which is admirable}\ when they are ne- 
yer fo large, and nevet:{o thick; never ſo full, and 


never ſo heavy; and ( 28-0newould think ) ſhould 


load the Air with inconceivable gravitation : yet 


ey. do.not- fall .down, and crufh- us-to pieces; - ar 


ury us alive .under;; Mountains. of -Ice.' No,” they 
eyes Hoes ys-anddiive\an as:{wiftly through 
as1f 'riity- handing kindþof: weight» 

por Nay in = _—_ £6; wiittſocvec Philaſophy.may 
wnpute this (ab ts thar being always in Mation ; 
thezr being eurgid with! Vapours to ws thickcon- 
kitengy- of the: Aiti wander; them, or the- like ):che 
thing is really 4hd. ito at; oiAnd 
therefore Plin aring it, 'was::ftrudk with Ad; 
miration, -cry'd out. as'in a pang of rapture. or 
ſurprize z * quid murabilin | 
Wie, * more wonderful ithan tht Waters. 
dir?  Ajid.- well : b:he think tic a:marvel; 

"x Folmocrndigure rof. nel. lus 

are) ſaid by the ALMIGHTY: 10: behispan: works 
and, not only ſo, but the -wondz8us works of ing, as 
he. is.- in knowdedge ;\ Job 37; 164. 40: whagh 
; the)E tymalogy-of e2%Lu. Heavens, rinobuns 

Gay dhe fri, ore tarhe 3/{oxrſhi d; anda ba 
vers. ts NM ms he wills wqus illis fuſpertſanbarews ) 
there. ip' an aſtoniſhiun manner, (35s 
Koning bachoughe fo i 
CAaviec 


its cala. Haxtibus ? * Nat, HiPt. 
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* Chap. 3. 7. 


cabte' by the Fheorift, as to: be; unworthy of a particy- 
lar commemoration by Moſes ? | 
; "They cannot be fo, if, in the Second+ place, we 
conſider. their U/efuleſs. They are. ſo far m being 
wholly Superfluyns j Or. purely: Ornamental things; 
chat they.ar& highly benehcial or 'V/efal,) Three-ways. 
Thats to 'fay, | as. 


For. the Earth, 
- For Mercy, and _ 
For Correttion. 


The-DiſtinQion is * Job's ; and therefore ſoauthentic, 
that we need not {cruple to go upon it. _ 
Firſt; They are V/eful fox 'the Earth. As they 
contribute greatly to the Preſervation'of it ; 'to 
ſerving it 1n a good and: verdant State..': If the fins 
Great G OD whoſe Powerful Goodneſs brought the 
World into beingy, and fixt it in a Regular and Cu- 
rious. Order ;! mars a-wiſe and gracious ma- 
huteneacy | (exerted ghietly;in'a well contrived: Diſ- 
poſition'and Concatenarion'of things,” linkt t6-'one 
another by a continued Chain of juſt Connexion'and 
dependence): hold them faft rogether; they would 


| foom-aſhatter :and; diſſolve! into; ſaddett..Confaſion. 


For thoughthenMachin'vf the Univerſe: be asnbgaſt;. 
as.it .is immenſc:yec\were''it 'not-for the» adcurate 
Symmetry. of its parts ; 16 skilfully fitted and con- 
neQed' among themſelves :: and for. the - mutual 
ſupport: which one piece derives-and affords; to an- 
ther, by ,means\bf thar fſarp:and'clegant' con- 
texture, which runs. \\tlrougl the. "whole habit” or 
Compages- thereof 3 \it - would -1mmediately»fall afyn- 
der., and ruſh into an heap of irreparable Ruines. 
Its Motions in fume. places. would flag and hue? 

| an 
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and in others grown as much too fierce and violent : 
and ſothrough unhappy deficiencies and redundancies 
of Motion ( that commonly change and deſtroy 
Nature ) poſt into innumerable Diſorders and In- 
tanglements ; and ſo become a moſt lamentably ham- 
pered thing, eternally devoid of all beauty and har- 
mony. 

And the very ſame woyld happen to the Earth in 
its Proportion. It is now a very goodly piece, and 
incomparably furniſht and adorned. There are few 
places in it-but afford taking ProſpeCts, or preſent 
the eye with ſuch pretty Objefts ; that if the 
Beholders be not too- incurious, they may well be 
a Tected with them. «Herbs, Flowers, Trees, Fruits, 
Springs, Brooks, Rivers, &c. with what variety, 


" and in what abundance does it ſend forth ? Bur 


yet let the Clouds we ſpeak of, with-hold their” moi- 
{ture but a few years; and what a rueful change would 
then appear? The choiceſt Grounds which now ſwell. - 
with Plenty, and luxuriate with fatneſs and pleaſing 
Gayeties; would be miſerably exhauſted, and their 
tempting amenities turned into horridnes. They 
would be quite develted of their florid attire, and 
of all their rich and gorgeous habiliments. Yea, 
nor only their wanton gawdy Dreſſes, but even 
their coarſeſt and moſt ordinary Cloaths would be 
ſindg'd off. their Backs :” and being ftript: of their 
decent neceſſary Garments, would have nothing lefr 
to cover their nakedneſs. ; 
We live in an Ifland,, where / according tv 
St, Peter's phraſe ) the Earth ſtands iz the Waters 
and out of the Witers , more thanan orher places. 
Yet, as much Water as we have about us, ſhould 
the Clouds be unkind, and deny us ti:cir eFufons ; 
to what grievous ſtraits ſhou!d we ſoon be reduced ? 
H h We 
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moaſt. That fo once in a year at leaſt it _ put 
y' 


We may jultly conclude ſo, from what has anppen'd 
by ſome ſhort Droughts amongſt us; the effects of 
which are found upon Record in our Exglifþ Chro- 
nicles. And if a little dry weather be intolerable 
to «5s, who dwell ſo near the Seas, and have Ne 
tune's Territories round abqut ws ; how extreamly 
pernicious mult laſting Droughts be, to higher or more 
In-land Situations ? 

But therefore the mg Uſe of the Clouds, is to 
keep the Earth in a cones. Condition. To 
remper the immoderate heat of the Sun, and to al- 
{wage his ſcorching fury. To moiſten the Air, and 
keep it cool; and to cool the Earth by keeping it 


on its bravery , and be deckt and array'd in its 
prideleſs Gallantry ; the Image of its native finery, 
and thoſe higher glories, wherewith at firit it was 
better beautified and imbelliſht. And therefore when 
GOD. brings the Clouds over it, to perform their 


* -Work of natural Diſtillation ; He is {aid to do it, wwy., 


for his Exrth ; in the quoted Text. Becauſe the 
Earth is Fs, and becauſe it might continue to be 
like his; that is, Comely and Graceful. Whereas 
if Clouds by their Waters ſhould not refreſh it, in 
a ſhort time it would ſcarce be fit to be owned for 
GOD's Earth. It would be fo ſear and bare, and 
barren and defolate ; that it would hardly look like 
a piece of Hj;s Workmanſhip. Yea, {o parched would 


' _ It be, and ſo dry would it grow, and ſuch” heats 


would it conceive from the inflaming Sun ; that it 
would be forced to anticipate its final Deſtiny, by 
burning , in good meaſure, before the Confla- 
gration, 


Secondly, 


; # 
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g ' Secondly, The Clouds are Uſeful foz Mercy. . 
D They do not keep the Earth from Deſolation, and 
le help to maintain it in a Condition good and flou- 
riſhing , upon its own account only, but upon ours 
S alſo, That ſo we may be fed, and cloathed; and 
7 furniſhed, with its valuable ProduQs, and the. fruits 
of its increaſe. The Pſalmiff (if we would read 
. this in Holy Stile ) expreſſes it thus : + Thos eel 65, 
. viſiteſt the earth and bleſſeſt it, Thow makeſt it very + 
. plenteons. Thow watereſt her Fas Thou ſendef 
J rain into the little walleys t ; Thou makefs it 
ſoft with the drops of rain, and bleſſeſt the increaſe of it. 
[3 
: ſhall drop upon the dwel- 
wilderneſs, and the little hills ſhall rejoice 
: pa be full of | 
& o thick with corn, tht 


And in another place. 
from above, tht tarth 35 fil- * Pal, 104. 
led with the fruit of thy works. He bringeth forth 1345 
; graſs for the cattle, green herb for the ſervice of 
| mann, That he may bring food out of tht earth, and 
| wine that maketh glad the heart of tuan , ani ol t6 
| make him a chearful counttnance, and bread to ſtrengthen 
man's heart. | 
But this is not af the merey which ſhowrs 
down from the Clouds. They drop an higher mer- 
cy on us ſtill: I mean as they. are an Argument, 
and a mighty Argument, againſt the black and curſed 
ſin of * Atheiſm, For being notable Inſtruments of . 
Divine Providence, they ſo bear witneſs in a pow- 
erful manner to the exiſterice of a GO D. And 
'. therefore when as a Diſputant as ever entered 
the Chriſtian Schools ( the adorable Maſter 
of them) would have reaſoned Men into an ac- 
H h 2 knowled ge- 
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knowledgment of the True GOD ;. he argued-from 
this very Topic, the Clouds ; or ( which is all one) 
from the Rain they afforded. Yea; he told them 
plainly, That G OD himſelf made uſe of it as an 
Evidence, to prove and atteſt his own being. He 
left not himſelf withaut witneſs, in that h: gave us, 
Rain, As 14. 17. And truly he that ſhall conſider 
all the Phenamen's of. this Meteor, and trace it along 
from its. Riſe. or Generation, to its fall and profi- 
table effes upon. the Earth ; wall find it, of ſingular 
force toevince a DEITY: 
As for the Cauſes, Nature, and Qualities of Raz; 
the way of its. ProduCtion., - the manner. of its Di- 
ſillation, &'c. the Apoſtle urged them not :. he. 
knew thoſe - things "were too high for the Men of 
Lyſra- But: then he preſſed them with the thing 
another. way, more {aitable to their Capacity ; 
namely, As Rain was a means of. the Earth's being 
- fruitful. He'gave' ws Rains and fruitful ſegſess 
Purſue it bnt on this. part, and how powerful an. 
Argument or Teſtimony will it be, of the Exiſtence. 
of a GQ.D,?. I meag, as it will. appear. to be a 
wonderful Inſtrument , exaQly fitted for its ap- 
pointed work ;, and as it manifeſts. a, ſtrange Pro- 
vidential Contrivance, in adapting it, in point of, 
congruity. and ability,. to be rhe excellent. Cauſe of 
ſuch ſignal EffeQts. 
For ſuppoſe the moſt underſtanding Man, as to 
that concern, in the whole World ; had Woods and: 
. Nurſeries, and. Orchards and Gardens, and Fields 
and . Paſtures, | to be watered : how would he chuſe 
| to. have. it;done,, ſo as it might be moſt for their, and 
conſequently for his .ovn advantage? Why, in the 
lame. way we. ſhall figd it-done. by the Clouds, only 
better; and indeed  {o..much better, that it will be, 
| | very. 
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very hard, if not impoſſible ; for Art. to march ir 


—_— 


) by- any Invention. A' certain” Indication, that a 
m more than ordinary or Humane Wiſdom, is inte- 
n refſed in the Afﬀair. * That the Clouds' were made,” © 
ic that is, and alſo. are managed by a GOD; whoſe 


Tafinite Wiſdom indu'd them with” that Nature, 

” and placed. them in. that. Order, and. pur them'in: 

o that capacity of ſerving us as they do. $0 incotn- 

2 rably, that is, as no wit-of 'Man can mend their 

r ethod. 'For let the skilfulleſt, I'fay, chuſe art 
what rate he would have his Grounds to be” watered ; 
and then fee if the Clouds commonly come not up 
to his: Rules, and exceed them too'in what is fit to 
be done. - | 
 Firft, We may be ſure he would appoint the beſt 
kind of Water to be: uſed. And what Water fo fit 
for all forts of Plants, as that which deſcends'from 
the Clouds above? For conſidering how it is raiſed 
by the exhalative influence of the Sun, it can have 
nothing of faltneſs, acrimony, or deadneſs* in it; nor 
yet of ſtarving thinneſs nor coldneſs neither ; bur 
muſt be as light, and unQtuous and ſpirituous, ' as 
that Element , when. ſimple, can. well be ;- and by 
vertue of "its ſutable qualities and conſiſtency, be 

| Moſt proper for . invigorating the Seminals of ll 
things. And tlien being drawn up from all parts 
of the Earth ' almoſt ;” as ſimple as ir {terns to be, 
there muſt needs be very great mixture init: \F mean, 
though' it be all Water, yet it muft be a Compound 
of all Waters as-it were;.as being an extract of all 
forts of moiſture that the Earth affords in its ſeveral ' 
Regions. Whence it follows, that all forts of Plants. - 
mooſe Gnd ſoknething in it” ( it being originally tpart 
detived*perhaps from the. Countries in whict' they 

grow ) highly agreeable to' rhemfelves; as WC : 
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of Particles fit to enter thern, and eaſie to' beturned 
into their ſubſtance. Which being ſucke up b 
them, and drained by exquilite percolation chrough 
their fine digeſtive Pores ; immediately becotties Sap 
( which is the Plantal Chyle or Blood.) . for their 
nouriſhment and accretion. 

Secondly, Without queſtion he would have theſe 
Waterings /ea/onably performed. And here the Clouds 
are moſt kind to Vegetables again ; and by a re; 
lar method anſwer their neceſſities. For they yield 
both former and latrer Rains. Such as may cheriſh 
them while they are young and make them grow ; * 
and ſtrengthen them' as they grow, and carry them 
on to perfeftion, Whereas if all theſe Rains ſhould 
fall at firſt, the-tender Springals would come to 
nothing ; as being ſurfeited with too nauch moiſture, 
and the principle of their Life irrecoverably chill'd, 
if not extinguiſht. And if all ſhould pour down 
upon them at laſt, the Showres would - be to no 
purpoſe. For coming too late, they would be in 
vain: eſpecially as to all che get things ; which 
being ſhrunk and ſtunted with itamoderate exicca- 
tion , would be unable to yield their kindly 
ProduQts. 

Thirdly, We need not doubt but he would have his 
Grounds watered in « gentle manner. And this, I 
' may ſay, the Clouds do unimitably. Sonietimes 
with dewy Miſts ; ſometimes with greater, ſome- 
times with leſſer, commonly with lt an d moderate 
Showres. Whereas ſhould they diſcharge themſelves - 
in extravagant quantities ; they would waſh bp the 
weaker, and beat down the ſironger Plants ; aid 
by. their too free and impetuous Defluxions, be ex 
treamly injuriousyif not fatal to both. | 
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And can we think that- what we- have. noted al- 
ready, ſhould be done. by meer accident ? That the 
bog above, which need them not, but are ra- 

clogged and cumbred with them ; ſhould draw 

Sy lenty of Waters for «s, who cannot pol- 

wp fubfift without them : and then ſend them down 

again of fo elaborate a nature, at ſo ſeaſonable times, 

and in fo ſutable meaſures : and all by caſual Oeco- 

nomy, and the conduct of blind and incertain 
Chance ? 

Fourthly, We may ground upon 4t that he would 
have theſe” e Waterings to be context. Not only for 


two or three Months, or fome few years ; but fo 


long as he lives at leaft, to name no longer period. 
Nor are the Clouds deficient in. this circumſtance 
__ by as _ have watered the Earth trough 
all a {o they will do the fame 1 
bly for _ future, even till the final Conſumma- 
tion of ,all things. And though. no one Sett of 
Clouds can ever be fixed or permanent, they being 
perpetually flitting and volane ; yet as ſome fly from 
us, others ariſe ; -and ſo from new fucceſſfions of 
I dig ©. p endow 
they are tt cave v 
good and laſting efeQts of their tranſient fi ive 
ſence 4 us. Ang ——_ the hand of Provi- 
is vitible again, ut caſe that things by 
a fortuitous hit, hat fallen ackily at firſt into that 
convenient poſture for Rain, in Pwhich now the 
ftand (which would be moſt ſurpriſing to think ; \ 
yet that then- they ſhould perſiſt of thenkdves, io 
and Reeddily , and inalterably in the. ſame; is. 
not to be. ima ed. No, where the Wheel ofQr- 
der runs on.in {0 even, and withal in ſo-laudable and 


holding a Courſe ; *tis. a plain caſe that irs Mocions. 
were 
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- were derived from the"inipulſe of Heaven ; and an 
-maintained 'by: the help! of a Divine Influence , or 
- Providential Dire&ion and -Concurrence. 


Fifthly, We may reaſonably conclude, that he would 


appoint things to be watered imtermittingly. Left too 


much drineſs" together, ſhould- injure them on. the 
one fide; or too much ' moiſture prejudice or bane 
them on the other. Nor are the Clouds faulty in 
this piece of ſervice, but perform it as it were, with 
a great deal of careand ſeeming Officiouſneſs. For 
when they have ponred out their kindneſs liberally 
on the - Earth, they uſually = up their Bottles 
again; and by ſuſpending their effuſions promote its 
fruitfulneſs-; as well as by ſending them down upon 
it. For as Rains thatare new and freſh from above, 
are moſt nouriſhingto Vegetables ; ſo rheir intermiſ- 
ſive. deſceats ' make-rhem+to be more nutritive ſtifl. 
For then having drunk up and digeſted thoſe that 
are paſt ; they become more receptive of them that 
ſucceed. And fo ſucking in what is -fit for their ali- 
ment with the more greedineſs-; they diſperſe” and 
concott it-with the moreeaſe and ſpeed. 

And truly inthe alternate vicifſitudes of wet and dry 
weather, thereis-ſomerhing, at times, moſt remarka- 
bly Providential. For when we have had fore and 
tedious Rains, for that-very reaſonthey ſhould' hold 
and increaſe ; becauſe Nature is prepared and*inabled 
thereunto - by abundance of Vapours. And when 
we have had a long and exceſſive drought, for the 
ſame reaſon it ſhould continue ; becauſe Nature is 
fitted to carry it '0n3-the-parched ground afording 
fewer Exhalations , - and- there being-a ſcarcity 'of 
matter out of which Rains ſhould be made.” Yer 
(-as experience proves)" it happens not thus; but on 
the contrary. For when Nature's Diſpoſition in the 
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caſe, does ſenſibly ſtand one way ; ſhe is turned abour, 
and as it were againſt her ſeeming and fet Inclina- 
tions, led into another. Which whiſpers and ſug. 
geſts to the — Man , that ſhe is certainly 
rom above , and in theſe pre- 
terintentional and undeſigned changes ( as we may 
call them) is over-ruled by a power ſuperior 
to her own; and alſo joined with ſuch Wiſdom, 
—_— her much better than ſhe could do her 
© Laftly, We may preſume that this Perſon would 
certainly have all his Grounds to be watered. That 
the one might be fruitful as well as the other, 
and all of them recompence the impartial care, with 
a general FruQtification. And here the Clouds are 
not at all defeftive, but aCt their part in this nece(- 
fary ſcene, molt unexceptionably. For they ſpread 
out their melting dripping Wings even far and near ; 
and oblige the whole Earth where it needs, ( not 
to ſay where it has no want) with their moſt free 
and univerſal Disburſements. And truly were it not 
for their Waters ſo copiouſly ſhed down on the 
Earth, how miſerable would the Condition of Man- 
kind be ? But then when things are fo well and hap- 
ily ordered; as that a blefling fo needful, is cons 
fo general ; and is every where {o common and eaſie 
to: be had : what a bright beam of Conviction, as to 
the Being ofa DEITY, darts forth and ſhines down 
from the blackeſt Clouds? For who but the Great 
GOP could have ſtretcht out ſuch Fountains in the 
Spatious Skies; and for the needs of Men throughout 
the World, have invented ſo adequate and incompa- 


rable Supplies ? 
Ii Nor 
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Nor indeedare they Inftruments of Common mere 
cy only ; but vehicles oft times of Special ſecular Bleſ- 
ſing and Proſperity , to ſome Perſons. So it appears 
by Eliphaz's Advertiſement ; who tells us, That 
GOD giveth rain upon the earth,and ſendeth waters upon 
the fields ; to ſet up on' high thoſe that be low, 

0b $.10, 11. 

Thus we have ſeen how beneficial Rain from the 
Clouds is, as to the Earth. In which reſpe&t when 
GOD pleaſes to ſend it, 'tis ſaid to come, 7 nad HIS 
Earth ; as above noted. We have alfo ſeen how 
beneficial it is to Mey, in watering their Poſſeſſions ; 
and that in fo ſfingular a way, as the wiſeſt could ne- 
ver have projeCted a better. In which regard it is 
faid to come, for mercy. And fo it does molt ſig- 
nally, not only as it fills Men with Temporal good 
things for the uſe of their Bodies : but mereover as 
it is, or may be, a means of Spiritual! Mercy to 
their Souls ; 1n miniſtring an Univerſal Argumeat 
to Mankind, of the greateſt Truth, and moſt neceſla- 
ry to be believed, of any in the World. 

But then in the Third place / to purſue and fill 
up the Holy Man's DiſtinQtion )- it 1s UV/eful, for 
Correftion. As GOD is infinitely Good in Himſelf; 
fo He alone is able to bring good out of evil. That's 
an Extra&t which none but the ALMIGHTY by 
a moſt Divine Chymiſtry peculiar to | his M A- 
JEST Y, is able to make. And this he yp 4a 
ly does for thoſe, in whoſe pure AfﬀeCtions he dwells 
and rules. All things work together for good te them 
that love GOD, Rom. 8. 28. But then there is 
* Iiai, 65, 6. another piece of his Character as true ; That * He 
+ Exod.20.5. will render recompence to his enemies, and F wiſit ini- 
quities upon them that hate him. And as he has num- 
berleſs ways of .doing this; fo he often effeQts it by 

changing 
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changing things that are of neceſſary uſe, into fatal , 
LR Whereby he makes wh k naturally good 
for Men ; to be unto them judicial an * occafion of , p,y, ... : 
falling. Moſt evident is this ia the Inſtance of Rain. ** 
| So needful is it, that we cannot ſubſiſt without it. 
Yet this very thing, G OD turns, when he pleaſes, 
into an heavy Rod; and by making it unſeaſonable 
| or elſe exceſlive, chaſteneth his People ſorely with 
it. Yea, he imploys it not only as a Rod to 
chaſtiſe his Servants; but ſometimes as a Sword 
to cut off his 1 ry. and ——_—_— of 
Vengeance to {weep away u in whole 
ſholes or multitudes. This was never {d tragically 
apparent, as in Noah's Flood ; when a great part of 
t generall deſtruQtive, but. deſerved Blow, which 
fell upon Mankind, was given by this Weapon. For 
by the Waters of Rain in conjunCtion with other Wa- 
ters, a period was put to the firſt ſinful World, by a 
very juſt, though lamentable Cataſtrophe. 
And whenthe Clouds and their Rains, or the waters 
above the firmament, were {0 very conſiderable ix them- 
felves; and withal fo very «/eful in way of Preſerve- 
tion tothe Earth ; and in way of Mercy and Judgment, 
as reaching out GO D's favour and ſeverity to the 
World : Why ſhould they not be worthy, and highly 
worthy,of Moſes's notice in his Divine Coſmology? The 
HolyP/almiſt{who we are ſure ſpake by the ſame Spirit 
that Moſes did) looks upon the Clouds as mighty 
eminent and remarkable things. For as he makes them 
tobe GOD's Chariet, P/al. 104. 3. Soin another place, 
he makes them notable Evideaces of his Magnifticence 
and Power ; Þ His worſhip,and ſtrength is in the clouds. , you cu 
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© 6. But againſt the Exiſtence of open Seas at firſt, it 

(s) Xe: aque is farther objetted, thus, (a) Nor are the Waters ga 

nerteants tered all-into the ſame place ; for beſides many ſalt Lakes, 

mints 11 Clitt- ; : 6 , 

dem locun ; and ſome gulfs of the Sea perhaps heretofore impervious, 

_ pe the Caſpian Sea, which is of the ſame origtn and anti- 
jalſ ; & ali- quity with the great Ocean, is far ſeparate from it. 


quos forſan : : ; key JR Ie 
ſaus Maris olimimpervios, Mare Caſp.um quod ejuſdem eft originis & antiquitatis cum magne 


Octano, ab eodem longe disjunttum eff, Theor. pag. 123. 


Totake off which, I anſwer ; That Moſes does not 

fay, Let ALL the Waters be gathered "into one place. 

Though it he had, the word A L L, in Scripture, 

is uſually taken 1n a reſtrained ſenſe, to ſignifie but a 

Major part: and fo here it might have meant but 

the greater quantity of Waters. To give Proof of this 

* Gen. 59. 7- out of the Writings of Moſes. Hetells us, * That 
ALL the ſervants of Pharaoh went up with Joſe 

to bury his Father. Yet we cannot think that the 

Court was quite empty at that time, and the King 

teft wholly without Attendants. And'therefore, ALL, 

there, mult denote but a great many. So he delivered 

yon 16- it asa Law tO Iſrael; Þ+ Three times in a year ſhall ALL 

gh thy males appear before the LORD thy GOD, inthe place 

which he ſhall chuſe. And yet we know that ſome of 

them at: thoſe times muſt be decrepit, and ſome ſick, 

and ſome unclean; and fo unable to take ſuch a Jour- 

ney, and unfit to make ſuch an appearance. And 

therefore by, A L: L, here, can be intended but, many, 


neither ; even- as many as were capable of the per- 


formance, or qualified for it.” And thus indeed ALL 
the Waters were gathered into ane place. That is, the 
great quantity or main Body of them was ſo : as the 
were incorporate and united in the Ocean. Whic 


whereever 1t diffuſeth and inſinuateth it ſelf about the 
| Earth, 
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Earth, is but one continued piece of Water, and 
ſs fills one continued ſpace with its huge moles. - I 
= ſpeak of a partial, and ſometimes a ſecret continui- 
ty; for it 1s not always open, viſible, and entire. 
And that the Caſpian Sza is a part of the great 
Sea, and holds a ſecret commerce with it under 
ground (- as the dead Sea, or Lake Aſphaltites, is 
ſumed to do with - the Mediterranean ) is clear 
m hence ; that it receives ſuch an abundance of 
Waters into- it ſelf, and ſwells not with them. For 
though the. Stream of Yolgs ( which is thought to 
afford Waters enough in a Years time to drown the 
whole Earth) continually diſcharges it {elf into the 
Caſpian Sea; it-is never the fuller. And therefore 
the Theory need not have inſtanced in that Sea- as a 
diſtin& and ſeparate Sea by it ſelf. Eſpecially when. 
it allows it to * have communication with the Ocean* Prr dutta; 
by Subterraneous paſſages ; whereby it is really, though 79s 
' not vilibly joined to it, and in fome ſenſe, but one communica re. 
with it. And then as for other Gulfs and Lakes, ***: 5*: 
that are diſtin as to themſelves, and divided from 
| the Ocean; how inconliderable are they in propor- 
tion to it? But as ſo many Buckets-full to a large 
Pool. Yet ſhould the Waters run out of ſome 
huge Pool, and ſettle together elſewhere ; as it 
might truly be ſaid of them then, that they are ga» 
thered together into one place, though many Buckets- 
full. ſhould lodge in Plaſhes by the way : fo the 
Waters in general, may rightly be affirmed by Mo- 
ſes, to be*gathered together into one place; though 
a Multitude of ſmall Receptacles, and the Caſpian, 


larger-than the reſt, remain apart. 


7. But 
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7. But a Third ObjeQtion is yet to be removed 
(for I am willing to encounter all that are Mate- 
rial ) which is this. If the Earth had Open Seas 
at firſt, dividing it into Contimemts and Iſlands, and 


interlacing and environing them , as now they do; 
how could the ſeveral parts thereof, ſo { ©, be 
with Men ftockt with ? Or to 


Cad uſe the words of the Theory, (a) The propagating or 


animalium, in 
tot mundos (t- 
paratos , diffi- 
cilis eſſet ex- 
plicatn. Ibid, 


Pag. 123» 


conveying of Men and Animals into ſo many ſep 


rate Worlds, would be difficult to explaiw. 1 
anſwer, 

Firft, It is as difficult to make out how the Earth 
ſhould be peopled before the Flood, :though the 
furface of it had been entire. I mean upon ac- 
count of that Torrid Zone which the Theory ſup- 
poſeth to have been in at. 

Secondly, Iſlands at firſt might be nothing fonu- 
merous as they are ſince, But as many of them 
were founded, as IT may ſay, after the Earth ; fo 
many -of them may be of later date than the De- 

. Which faQtitious or upſtart Iſles came into 
being Three ways. | | 

Some were produced of an abundance of Filth, 
rolling down the Streams of Rivers, and running into 
the Seca and ſertling there. . So were the Echinader, 
ſpoken of before. Concerning whoſe Produftion 

refore, Ovid makes the River out of which they 
came, to ſpeak thus, 


- Fluttus noſterque mariſque 
Continuam acduxit humum, pariterque revellit 


In totidem mediis (quod cerzis) Echinadas, undis. 
Others 
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Others were thruſt up in ſome Seas, and appear- 
ed on a fudden. Of this ſort was Rhoedos 1n the 
Carpathian Sea, an hundred and twenty Mites in 
compaſs ; one of the ancient Academies of the Roman 
Monarchy. Delos, in the Archipelayo , one of the 


Fifty three Cyc/ades. Remarkable for the Temple of 


Apollo; for moſt excellent Braſs ; and for the Foun- 


tain Izopns, which ( as * Pliny affirms) riſes and » Ht, 2h 
ib, 2, cap. 


falls as the Nz/e does, and at the fame times with it. 
Aloze, hard by Cyzicum, and betwen Lebedus and 
Tem, Two Cities of Jovis. Anaphe, one of the 
Twelve Sporades (I think) or at leaft not far off 
them, as lying near to Melos, one of the chief of 
thom. Theres, called alfo Callifte, where Callimachus 
the Poet was born, and whence they went who built 
Cyrene. It appeared firſt, in the fourth year of the 


hundred and thirty fifth Olympiad, as + Pliny re- + Ibid. 1. 2. 
lates ; and from it was the Ilet Therafis broken off, ©; 57: % 


Hiers, the ſame with Automate , which appeared 
about an hundred and thirty years after : erenin our 
time ( ſays the ſame Pliny ) upon the Eighth day 
before the Ides of July, when M. Junius Syllanus, 
and Lucius Balbus were Conſuls. 

Other Iſlands again have been made by Disjun- 
Qtion from the Main-land, As ſome have 
been joined to Continents and become one with 
them; as Mthuſa in the Lybian Sea, to Munays ; 
Zephyria, to Halicarnaſſus in Caria ; Narthecnſa, 
to Partheninus, a Promontory of Arcadia ; Fh:- 
bands, to Ionia, and the like : ſo ſome on the 
contrary have been raviſhed or rent away from the 


firm Land. Thus Prochyta an Iſland in the Tuſcar 


Sea, was raiſed not far from Puteoli: While a great 
Mountain in Inarime,falling by an Earthquake, poured 


forth that abundance of Earth of which it was com- 
poled. 
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*poled. And fo it carries the account of its Origi- 
(u) *ans 5; 0al in its (4) name ; as (6) Delos alſo above men- 
' me, tioned dozs. Cyprus, a noted Ifland in the Medi. 
(5) Qua terranean, was divided from Syria, ſays Pliny; 
ame. whence it is now diſtant at leaſt an hundred Miles, 
Sicily, from Italy. Eubeza , from Baotia. Besbycus, 
from Bithynia. And as ſome have thought, Britain, 
from France. And truly if Syria, and Cyprus, which 
are now ſo remote from one angrher, were once unk 
ted ; this makes it the more probable, that England 
and France might ( time out of mind) have been 

joined by an Ifhmus or neck of Land. | 
Thirdly, 1t may be anſwered, That as Iſlands at 
firſt were not ſo zumerous; ſo the bigger of them 
might not lie ſo far off from Continents as now they 
do: the Earth being ſince much eaten away b 
Waters, and ſo the diſtance betwixt them c 
much wider. _ Or if they did lie ſo far from the 
Main-land, yet the Inhabitants of ſuch Lands, 
might advance into the diſtant Iſles, by the help of 
ſome rude kind of Boats made of hollow _Trees, 
or the like. Or if any were ſuch out-liers , as that 
they did not delignedly make towards them, or ac- 
cidentally hit upon them ; we may without incon- 
venience, grant them never to have been inha- 
bited. And ſo we read of that African. Iſland, 
St. Thomas, inthe A:lantic Ocean, under the Aqui- 
noQtial ; that at its firſt diſcovery (though ſince the 
Flood) it was unpeopled, and had nothing in it but 

Woeds. 

b Laſtly, T anſwer, As to the grand Continents of 
the Earth; Europe, Africa, and Aſia ( which are 
three of them) have known Inlets by Land, into 
one another. And, for ought we can tell, there may be 
lalets out of Aſia into America, in the Northern parts 
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of them, But. however we are ſure it is but 'a ar- 


row Strait, that ec the Ki of Anian 
from Tartery. who. can ſay that before 
the Flood ( and ps-for ff, we Far nes 
chere [might be: Neck of coupling both 


together, - and : ing.an eaſic .Paſlage out of the 
one into' the domes > cur be fiace waſht dowa 
or. ſwallowed up ? For anads Beale Sentakmes 
the uy ( Cn Ghy 
nothing. of Agypr, the Bay 

Ambraſis, the Flats of - Texthranis, and the now 


Meadowy level where Meander once bel 


iny, ſtood upon the Sea coalt, but even in his * wer. zip. 
e an hundred and twenty five Miles ©* © 27- 


runs, 
og to - Neptune's. Empire) which at firſt, fays 
time 


diſtant from it: )-.id the . Sea otherwhiles prevailes 
as much againſt” the Land. Thus, the Atlantis, a 


vaſt Continent, bigger than Libys and all Aſs, (fays' 
a day + Is Times. 


+: Plato) by a terrible Earthquake , lafting 
and a night, -»3' + Seadans Sox 3pain, funk down into 
the Sea di ed. And he that would ſe 
what- the Mediterranean has devoured, let him but 
read - the ' ſhort Ninetieth Chapter of the Second 
of - Pliny's Natural Hiſtory: where he gives 
a-brief Account.of what incroachments it has made 
m-Acarnenie, Achiia, 'in the Propontis, Pontus,. &Cc. 
the Sea has been thus uſurping upon 

ſeveral - © Spry by igh mnt DE 
; why might it not e 2 pal- 

ge for its Waters between. Tartary and Aniax, 
> Gs firſt. ?. or why might 
— fink there by an Earthquake; oc 


- 


© b:: 15 att 


- 4\Difcourſe concerning 
But | % an I -of,:to have. been 
ever theo ſame [that now it is: yet-/it will notbe 
over .difficult_then neither, to conceive how Americe 
ſhould-cometo/bt inhabited. - As:for {Q#ivirs, which 
lies righr:againſt. Che, zdad-joines: to. Apia; that 
that Was I:outof 7 artery; is.fiot ta: be doubted. 
'The courſe of Life. which the:Awericzns were found 
to lead thereabouts, does _—— it 3. as being 
correſpondent .to- tHat-of the Tarterjen. Herdes., or 
Sezthias Nomades:- Only,the'Queltion-will bez How 
the T ivies eouttchaidpaty Pg vn. of the Sea, 
as having no ſhipping...:For the. reſolyi which, 
we way conſider ; that when the Spaniards grew 
acquainted with America, they found that- the Peo- 
ple: upon' the. Coaſts thereof, '\uſed little Boats: made 
of 'the 'Trunks'/ of Trees, . hollawed -( not by-Iron - 
Inſtruments, becauſe they. had none; but) by fire. 
Now grant but. the Tartars ( who dwelt upon the 
Coaſts oppolite 'to | Anim) to have uſed the like; 
and how cafily might they. at times be accidentally 
hutried rhither,, -in thoſe ſorry. Seiphs, before-they 
were aware 2 and fo begin. the 10n- of the 
American World.' And then do- but: yield that the 
Inhabitants of T.artery. before the Flood, , were but 
_as ingenious at making .theſe Canoes, and as addift- 
ed-to.the-aſe, of: thera ; / and :it-might hen be peo» 
pled:'ther: fame: way. : Though what, better 'Conve+ 
aiencies'for: Tranſportation, the Amtediluvian T or- 
tars ( as: I' may; call them ) might have ; we can» 
not fay. / :Nor can © we hope ever certainly to-un- 
derftand , who were. the; Aberig/nes,/ or.frlt Plagters 
ob the.' Poſt:caluvian Amreriogns 7:07 [how they came 
into that ſpatious Trat of Ground, that half of 
the World of uaknown extent , called the We#t- 
Indies. For the Natives being Strangers to Learn- 
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ing, have go Hiſtory among(t . them, or Records of 
their awn Antiquities, that can make any tollerable 
diſcovery of this | nature: As for” their coming to 
the place where they built Mexico, under the Con- 
L-ehcir:G'Q.D;-- who went be- 


dud iof Viralilipareda 
- them, in; an d*&(, which .actourt we have! in 


Story: of: the\ Mexican: 
their 


Kingdom ,. related qut 


and obſcure; that no clear knowledge of = Be- 
inging can be: gathered aut of it... '1 will oaly:gote 
of America, Tor- 


that" as tq \the\ peopli 
niehss is of our Opinion, . For. 
is..a Continent with owr World, 


or : not very 


| 
* 


Sciphs or little Boats. 
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emotials and T raditioos) ic is ſ0,general ,, 
"FE 
4b to nox valde 
disj wtta, ad 
Jays, * (Ametica 14am ſcepbis 
much ne'Y ve 
disjoined from it , to which there might be paſſages by poſſe. Anno 
* I930 
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+. The Scripture's Silence touching the Rainbow 
before the Flood, does mot argue"its' nc 5 
till after: it.' 2. Irs appearance from the 


of 3 
caticy. 3. But matter of congruence 70 GOD 
Method of Proceeding in other Caſes. ' 4. Clouds 
were extant before the Flood; aud: therefore the 

 Rain-bow was ſo. 5. The Concluſion ' of this 

bo pred relating to the' "Two © foregoing ones 

- al 9. X F'S. 


x. Y Should now have paſſed direfly to the next 


vital or primary Afſſertion of the Theory, But 
there being no fitter place to do it in, I here 
beſtow one ſhort" Chapter upon the Rain-bow, For 
that alſois made uſe of collaterally, ro ſupport the 
Hypotheſis we _ againſt. Concerning it, GOD 
expreſſeth himſelf thus, * I do ſet my Ban in the 
Cloud, and it . ſhall be for a token of « covenant bes 
tween we and the Earth. And it ſhall come to paſs, 
when I bring 4, cloud over the Earth, that the Bow 
ſhall be feen in the cloud. And becauſe we heard 
ing of it till zow, *tis preſumed that it never 
appeared before. But by the ſame reaſon we may as 
well conclude, That a Clozd was never ſeen 
neither ;. becauſe here we find the ff mention made 
hs Fload procent in grone eneniny them: vigkn 
the in great ure Vi 
Rains. ' And to ſuppoſe Rains without a Cloud , 
is the ſame abſurdity, as to ſuppoſe Children with- 
out a Mother. And therefore our —— 
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upon- Heavens , Inſtitution. | So that if, G OD had 
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the Rainbow, till the Flood was paſt ; isno good 
Argument that it was not, bat that it was not fig- 
before. And it is moſt like that we had 
it at laſt in the Sacred Volume ( no 
e do of Comets, Eclipſes, &c.) if it 
not been turn'd into a Pledge of Mercy to us. 

this ſenſe, as it was made a Symbol of 
merciful ' Covenant ; GO D might ſay em- 


ny do ſet my bow in the Cloud, when he 
; is Covenant with Noah. It was in the 


ſands" there ſtill in a oatural. and ordinary way ; 
yet it fſeryes to an extraordinary and ſupernatural 
<nd, and he it is that. made it. doo. | 


-... 2+ Nor would. this- ſignificancy which the AL- 
MIGHTY put upon it, be at all impeached by its ex- 
ſting from the Beginning. For hough it had ap- 
peared as "debiro the Deluge, as. ever it 
did ſince ; it- w 


not for that .have been the 

; aſſuring token of . G O. D's Cove- 

his. fidelity in- keeping the ſame. For 
;that way, depended not upon. the Nature 


'the-thing (applied to this ſymbolical-uſe ) .bur 


" appointed 
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- could reſi 


inted the :$w"to that uſe, he would have fig- 
nified the fame thing that the- Bow: does; as 
alll muſt grant, the Bow is the moſt fit Emblega of 
the two; and- therefore it- was choſen. ' For that 
never ſhows: it felf but 1n a Cloud, and with a 
Rain-; both which were inſtrumental to the great 
Inundation: and ſo ſerve moſt properly. ro mind us 
of it, and from thence to pals our thoughts ro GOD's 
Promiſe, of ſecuring «the World: from ſuch ano» 
ther. 
- Were it yielded therefore, that there never was 
a Rainbow, till that Noa: ſaw after the Flood; 
what conſiderable Point would be gained as to 
G O D's Deſign in. exhibiting of it ? - What clearer 
Token would it have been of his Covenant? What 
ſtronger ſupport of Mens confidence in it? the two 
principal Ends whereunto it'was appointed. - Why 
ſhould me ( for inſtance ) that are now alive, be the 
more firmly perſwaded -of the. Truth of - G O D's 
CompaQ, or the more fully ſatisfied that he. will 
ſurely ſtand to-it ? Indeed if «(had been nyt 8 

tion; by being ſovery. fine and curious; it ms 
-have -wrought - prettily -upom Neh's Phancy, and 
theirs who were with - him. Eſpecially it com> 
ing with ſuch a Promiſe of Mercy, and finding them 
in-the midſt of ſuch gaftly ruines.. But bating:but 
—_— _ A ight ſweetly affeft' its Be- 
ho ing deli and ſomewhat ſurprizin 
Impreſſions on their Minds , ted raifeg-in ae 
little pry ge and wondrings ; what (great benefit 

t from it? Asgo the: Perſons-then inbe- 

10g, it would have been 'a moſt. valid Ratification 

the Divine- Covenant, without its novity *'as be- 
ing turned into a Seal of.an immutable iſe of 
Security againſt general Floods to come, — 
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that | GOD who had . juſtly delivered -theax,. and 
that moſt miraculouſly, from one lately.paſt. And 
_ as to after Generations,” it muſt be all one” to them, 
whether the Celeſtial bow was firſt exhibited ſince 
the: Deluge, or before it. For as many as think 
aright\concerning-it, that it is an Effet of Natu- 
ral Cauſes ; that the rorid Cloud, the op 
fite Sun, ' and the Eye of the Spectator, being x. wh 
] LEO ſo as to make due Refraftions and 
Ref tons of 'the Sun-beams at requiſite Angles, it 
muſt -as:necefſarily appear as. fire muſt burn > they 
cagnot diſcern any ſhadow of reaſon, why it ſhould 
not-as well afſare them the World ſhould be drowned 
no_ more , had it been extant ever ſince the Crea-» 
tion ;.as-if it: had commenced .its. appearance atthe 
drying up of the Flood. To be {ſhort ; whenever 
1t appears, it is becauſe it cannot do otherwiſe : 
but - when it does appear , it betokens the -Earth's 
tion. from drowning, 'meerly upon the 'ac- 
count.of . G O D's Ordinance, that fo it ſhould do. 
+ * And. therefore it might be as good a Prognoſtic or 
Token of the Worlds indemmity from a” tecond 
Flood, . though it had _ in all Ages be 
fore; as if it had then ſhown it ſelf fr, when 
GOD was pleas'd to make it the Sign of his Co- 
VENANT.: _. , 


* © GO aD% AMY; 
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" 3. And indeed it is the way: or method of Pro- 
yidence. both 1n its. Pezal and. Pro:itions Diſpenſa- 
tions, to make known, . and common, ' natural, and 
familiar. things, Marks of his Difpleaſurez:and Sig- 
nifications ' and Vehicles of ! its. kindnetsand beric- 


- Thus, 
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"Thus, as to Puniſhment, 'it was a piece of :the 
o_ Curſe, that —_ £0. on -his bely. Yet 
it not.appear that this Maledi deprived him 
of .Legs, or.that he and his Species ever went ereft, 
So it was made part of the Womans Sentence, that 
her Husband ſhould ru/e over her. Yet her Con 
dition before., was a State of Subjettion to him, 
as intimated to proceed from the order of -her * Cre. 
ation. So that what ſtands clearly imputed to her 
ſin, and ſeems. to be the plain Conſequent of her 
Guilt; and the effeft of her Doom ; was antecedent 
to the ſame, and the Lot of her Innoceace. Only 
Circumſtances were altered, - and what was ſweet 
and eafie as Nature at firſt ; . was unhappily 
changed into trouble and penance, in the ide of 
things. 142 Ki 

And the like is obſervable in the Oeconomy of 
Mercy. I mean, in the very condutt of Religion 
it rd and that in the ſublimeſt Myſteries thereof, 
For the Evangelical Sacraments were inſtituted in 
Water, Bread, and Wine, for ſealing and ratifyi 
a far nobler Covenant, than that betwixt G O 
and the Patriarch Noah, extending to his Poſterity, 
and all living Creatures. And yet theſe werecom- 
mon Elements, and of ordinary uſe at all times. 
Only poſitive Commands and Divine Inftictutionim- 
proved them into means of Chriſtian Proſelytiſm, 
and Communion with the DEITY. 

And this makes it the more probable, that the 
Rainbow, was an uſual Meteor. Becauſe then 
GOD 1a giving [it to. the World in Confirmation 
of his Promiſe or PaQt ;| would. have ated moſt 
conſonantly to his other proceedings. Yea, even 
to his proceedings in the higheſt and holieſt Solemini- 
ties of Religion ; of neareſt intercourſe with His 
MAJESTY, 
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. of himſelf, and his Favours, to all worthy Partakers 


" Vertne, and influence of 4 y - And a little before, 
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MATJEST Y, and ſo of greate(t- importance to 
Mankind. For there he has made the moſt com- 
mon- things, to be Signs and Myſtical Deferents 


of them. 

-- But all ſuch inſtances, ſays the Theory, fall ſhort, 

and do not reach the caſe before us. * For &« fien + pag, 241, 
confirmatory of « Promiſe, when there is ſomething af Read allo 
firmed de - futuro muſt indiſpenſably be == Page 236: 

thinzs Mew. Otherwiſe it cannot have the Nature, 


Such Signs - muſt be ſome new appearance, and 
muſt thereby induce us :to believe the effet# 
otherwiſe the pretended Sign is a meer Cypher and ſu- 
perfluity, * OP 

To which I anſwer, As to Signs given by GOD, 

tro confirm his Promiſes ; he has taken a Latitude 
oy. —wey in chuſing and appointing them. For, 
* Sometimes he has made things »ew and -/frange 
to be Signs of this - nature. Thus, his own Deat- 
neſs and Dumbaneſs,, was to be a Sign to Zgcha- 
riah, of his Promiſed Son. The Retrogradation. of 
the Shadow on Ahaz's Dial, was to be a Sign to 
Hezekiah, of his promiſed Recovery. And the 
Fleece 'expos'd to the Dew, firſt wer, and then ary, 
was to be a Sign to Gideon, of his promiſed Vitto- 
ry. But then, 

Sometimes he has made things to be Signs, that 
on the other {ide are common and »ſual. Thus the 
Fruit of a Tree growing in Paradiſe, . was made a 
Sign of "Man's Immortality, if he continued Obe- 
dient: and therefore it was called The Tree of Life, 
ſay many of the Learned. And ſhooting with 
Bow and Arrows upon the ground ( than which 


nothing could .be more ordinary ) =_ made a Sign 
L to 


2 56 4 Diſcourſe concerning ; 
-"Fhus, as to Puniſhment, 'it was a ioce of the 


tha his bell 
it _ Schr Mal aiction deprived thn 


of Legs, — te and his Species ever went ereft, 
So it was made part of the Womans Sentence, that 
her Husband ſhould rule over her. Yet her Con- 
dition before., was a State of SubjeCtion to 

*  Tim.2.13- as intimated to proceed from the order of -her * Cre. 
ation. So that what ſtands clearly imputed to her 
ſin, and ſeems to be the plain Conſequent of her 
Guilt, and the effe&t of her Doom; was antecedent 
to the ſame, and the Lot of her Inaoceace. Only 
Circumſtances were altered, - and what was by Os 
and eaſie as Nature at firſt ; was unha 
changed into trouble and penance, in the rg of 


things. 

And the like is bſervable in the Occonomy of 

4 I mean, in the very conduCt of Religion 
it ſelf, and that in the ſublimeſt Myſteries thereof, 
For the Evangelical Sacraments were inſtituted in 
Water, Bread, and Wine, for ſealing and 
a far nobler Covenant, than that betwixt G O 
and the Patriarch Noah, extending to his Poſterity, 
and all living Creatures. And yet theſe were com- 
mon Elements, and of ordinary uſe at all times. 
Only poſitive Commands and Divine Inſtitutionim- 
proved them into means of Chriſtian Profelytiſin, 
and Communion with the DEITY. 

And this makes it the more probable, that the 
Rainbow, was .an uſual Meteor. Becauſe then 
GOD 1a giving [it to. the World ia Confirmation 
of his Promiſe or Pa&t ;} would. have. ated moſt 
conſonantly to his other proceedin Yea, even 
to his proceedings 1n the higheſt and lieſt Solemni- 
ties of Religion ; of neareſt intercourſe with His 
MAJESTY, 
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MAJESTY, and fo of greateſt importance to 
Mankind. For there he has made the moſt com- 
mon. things, to be Signs and Myſtical Deferents 
of himſelf, and his Favours, to all worthy Partakers 
of them. 

-- But all ſuch inſtances, ſays the Theory, fall ſhort, 


and do nat reach the caſe before us. * For & fion + pag. 237, 


confirmatory of « Promiſe, when there is ſomething af= Read allo 
muſt indiſpenſably be - Page 236+ 


firmed de - futuro 
thins Mew. Otherwiſe it cannot have the Nature, 


" Vertne, and influence of 4 y - And a little before, 


Such Signs - muſt be ſome new appearance, and 

muſt thereby induce us -to believe the effett 

otherwiſe the pretended Sign is a meer Cypher and ſu- 
He | 

To which I anſwer, As to Signs given by GOD, 

ro confirm his Promiſes ; he has taken a Latitude 
ra:Haenſelf in chufing and appointing them. For, 
* Sometimes he has made things ew and -/ffrange 
to be Signs of this - nature. Thus, his own Deat- 
neſs and Dumbneſs,, was to be a Sign to Zgcha- 
riah, 'of his Promiſed Son. The Retrogradation. of 
the Shadow on Ahaz's Dial, was to be a Sign to 
Hezekiah, of his promiſed Recovery. Ani the 
Fleece 'expos'd to the Dew, firſt wer, and then dy, 
was to be a Sign to Gideox, of his promiſed Vitto- 
ry. But then, 

Sometimes he has made things to be Signs, that 
on the other ſide are common and »ſual. Thus the 
Fruit of a Tree growing in Paradiſe, . was -made a 
Sign of 'Man's Immortality, if he continued Obe- 
dient: and therefore ir was called The Tree of Life, 
ſay many of the Learned. And ſhooting with 
Bow and Arrows upon the ground ( than which 


nothing could .be more ordinary ) was made a Sign 
ro 
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* Piſcat, in 
toc. 


- miſes ſhould be accompliſht (and 


y v, Nat. 13, 


IN 


t6 Joaſh of his prevailing againſt the Syrians. And 
et oh when bo ſhot, the Arrow was called 
The Arrow of the LORD's deliverance from- Syria, 
2 Kings 13. 179. Here was * ſagitta ſignificans & 
promittens ſalutem ; or,in the Theory's words, 4 ſign 
confirmatory of a Promiſe, wherein there was ſome- 
thing affirmed de futuro; but it had nothing vew 
or extraordinary in it (the thing being moſt com- 
mon and uſual ) fave only that G O D by his Pro- 
phet , intimated its fignificancy that way. Bur had 
it not therefore the nature, vertue, and influence of 
a Sign, whereby to induce the King to believe the ef+ 
fet? Was it a pretended fign only, and a meer Cypher 
and Superfluity ? The like may be ſaid of the Rarmboy. 
It wasno new appearance, but a Common Meteorgaſuall 

ſeen in the firſt World. But being ſtamped by G © D 
with a fignality that way ; it immediately put en:the 
Nature, Virtue, and Influence of a confirmator , 
and became able to induce Noah and his Pottertty, 
to believe that the Promiſe of the Earth's Preſervation 
from future 'drowning , ſhall certainly be 4 pomp 
ed; according to the fignificancy wherewith it was 
marked, to ratifie that Promile. 

And no wonder that things extant and common 
in the World, ſhould be made confirmatory _ 
of GOD's Promiſes; when things tranfieat and a 
ally paſt long before (and ſo not to. be taken cog- 
noſcence of but by remembrance ) and things that 
never did or were to exiſt till long after his Pro- 
as yet were no 
real things, and to be lookt at only with an eye of 
Faith } have been made ſuch Signs. Of the firſt 
fort was *- the Sign of the _ Jonas. Whoſe 
being vomited up of the Whale, after three days 
continuance in its Belly ;- was made a Sign of our 
SAVIOUR'S 
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SAV 1QO UR's riling from the dead , Ifter his Te 
triduous abode. in the Holy Sepulchre. Though 
Jonah was iwallowed, and calt up by the Fiſh, 

- near 2 thouſand years before our L OR D's iater- 
ment and ReſurreQion, -Of the latter fort was the 
miraculous Conception and Birth of : the Meſfiab, 
which was” made 'a Sign of ſafety promiſed to 
* Ahaz, againſt Rezin and Pekah ; but was not * 1% 7:4 
brought to paſs till above ſeven hundred and forty 
years after. Other inſtances of the ſame kind occur, 
Exod. 3. 12. 1/ai. 37. 39. | 


4- But we have a farther proof yet of the -ex- 
iſtence of the Rainbawbefore the Flood. And though 
it be but indireft and conſequential, yet it may nor 
| want its weight., It is the exiſtence of Clouds then. 
| For if they .were before”.the Deluge ; as they are 

now ; there were all cauſes needful for the pro- 

duction of the Iris : which could not but frequent- 
ly conſpire or fall ia with one another, fo as to 
paint that beautiful thing in the Heavens. And 
that there were Clouds in the firſt World, has 
been. proved already by the ſame Arguments that 
' evince there was a Sea and Mountains : for they 
imply and neceſſarily infer the being of Clouds. 

The Flood alſo was made of Rains ina greatmea- 

ſure; and thoſe Rains muſt deſcend from Clouds. 

And if Natuie could produce Clouds r&+w, ſhe:muſ 

be ſuppoled to have it long before; as being 

in-a better capacity to effeft it. Forthe Earthand 

Air could never be more hot and dry, than when 

the Deluge, came, Scripture alſo, gives countenance 

to this; that Clouds were extant from the begin- 
ning. When, he prepared the Heavens When 
he- eſtabliſhed the Clouds above, When he ap- 

| L132 pointed 
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pointed the foundations of the Earth, Prov. 8. 27, 28, 
29.  Whence it appears, that GO D's eſtab 
the Clouds, was contemporary with his prepari 
the Heavens, and appointing the foundations of the 
Earth. Indeed, CoIPNG, coming of, PI, iS mAYoupuay, 
a word of various ſignifications. It may fignifie Zther, 
or- Air, or /mall Duſt. , But then the Heavens and the 
Earth being both mentioned belides ; Ather, Air, and 
fine Duſt, muſt be comprized in them : which de- 
termines the word here to that ſenſe in which it 
is rendred. And very properly ; for befides that 
Clouds are ſaid to be the Duſt of /GOD's Feet, 
Nah. 1. 3. the word in many places of the Ho- 
ly Volume, does denote, 'Clowds; and that fo. di- 
retly and inavoidably, as it can be applied to no 
other ſenſe. Nor may we- forget that' clear int 
mation, or evidence rather of the early exiſtence of 
Clouds, Ger. 1. 7, Where the Waters above the 
Firmament, muſt be Waters 7» the Clouds, as has been 
already ſhewed. Even the Theory it ſelf allows them 
not to be Superceleſtial Waters. For as they are in- 
conſiſtent with that Syffem of the World which it 
goes upon ; ſo it exprelly diſputes againſt them and 

rejects them. And ſo what Waters elſe "could 
they be , fave thoſe in the Clouds? Which grant 
them to have been, and how peculiarly were thoſe 
Clouds above eftablithed ( according to Svlomer's 
word) by GOD himſelf ? when as yet there. was 
no Sun to exhale them from the Earth. | 

Let this be caſt in as an Overplus ; the Rabbies be- 
lieved there were Rains in Paradiſe. ( Though for 
ſome little time there might be none, Ge. 2.. 5. ) 
For -when the LORD G OD put Adam into the 
Garden to dreſs it ;- they underftand a kind of ſpi- 
ritual Cultivation of it, as he occaſioned it to flouriſh 
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by his religious Performances. Particularly he pre- 
ſented, m27p, Gifts or Oblations for obtaining Rain 
and a'right Influence of the Heavens upon it. Yet 
if there were Clouds and Rain, how neceſſarily 
muſt the glorieus- Bow appear, when Showres fell 
in a juft poſition to the Sun 


5- To conclude this Chapter. If any thing in 

it will prove there was a Rainbow, or Clouds from the 
inning ; the ſame will prove Mountains, and open 
Seas. And if any thing in the Two precedent Chap- 
ters, will prove there were Mowntains from the be- 
ginning ; the ſame will prove Seas and Clouds. And 
any thing will prove open Seas from the beginning 
the ſame wall prove Clouds and Mount ains.. For thele 
three do mutually imply and depend on one another. 


And there being no good account of their. /ater 


ency into Being, but much to the contrary ; they 
muſt in reaſon be thought to coexiſt from the firſt. 
AndI remember, the learned and ingenious Dr. More, 
ſetting down ſome odd conceWWof Philoſophical En- 
thuſiaſts, puts this amongſt the reſt ; That there were no 
Rainbows before Noah's Flood. Diſcourſe of Enthu- 


ſpaſm, s. 44- 
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CHAP... Xt. 


1. The DodQrine of Paradiſe, intelkgible without the 
Theory. 2. Where that Dotirine is belt taught. 
3. What #t is, with a brief Paraphraſe wpoz it, 
4. It is Clear in it ſelf, though oblcared by Wri- 
ters. 5. Longevity before the Flood, no property 
of Paradiſe ; and might be the Priviledge but of 
ew. 6G. It could not be common to all, according 
to the Theory. 


K HUS at length we come to Paradiſe, A- 

. place of greateſt Fame, and of equal obſcu- 
rity. For though touching it we hear very much, 
yet-as tothe fite of it, we know but little. And 
to this Paradiſe the next Yita! or pry: 
tion of the Theory relates ; which runs » The 
Dottrine thereof cannot be underſtood, but upon ſup- 
Poſition of the aforeſ Primitive Earth aud its Proper- 
zies, But againſt this Aſſertion alſo we except ;. and 
do not doubt, but upon enquiry. into the DoQrine 
of Paradiſe, to make it out, that it is . Intelligible, 
without the help of the Theory, At leaſt as intelli- 
gible without its Hypotheſis, as it is with it ; and that 
will be ſufficient to our purpoſe, 


2. Should any demand where the Do7rine of P« 
radiſe is beſt or moſt truly delivered ; and what 
Writings contain the __ authentic and credible 
account concerning it : whither could they be di- 
rected but to the Sacred Scriptures ? For what there 
occurs 1n reference to the Paradifiacal State or Re- 
glons; may be firmly grounded upon as infallibly 
erue; 
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true, Whereas what we meet with in ſome other 
Books, may be incertain, as written by Perſons of 
ſuſpefted Credit. Poets, for inſtance, are by no 
means to be regarded in this matter. They are 
Men of wit and licentious fiction ; and when they 
are {truck with their proper Oe/ffrum or Rage, and 
grow warm in the veinof Romanceing ; their Pens 
run on at a ſtrange rate, rangeing as far as quaint 
Phancy can carry them. But as to them, let thus 
much only be noted: That whereas the Theoriſt 
applys what they write of the Goldex Age, to the 
Paradifiacal State before the Flood ; as if what they 
fay, were ſome- dark and imperfe&t Memoires of 
that: it might be diſputed ( were it worth the 
while ) ' whether they ſet not that Age juſt after 
the Flood ; making Noah to be: Satury, and the 
principal CharaCters of the Golden Age, to fall in 
with ſuch things as happen'd in - that Period. Se- 
veral ( of no contemptible learning ) have been of 


that Opinion, and Bochart fer one. As many as are 


difpÞos'd to read what he wrote of this nature, 
may find it in the firſt and ſecond Chapters. of his 
Phaleg. And if what Poets have delivered of the 
Golden Ape, refers to times and things of a Poſt- 
<1 5 aeagt, = _=_ no manner of reaſon to 
them in the leaſt, as giving any light either 
wy the DoCtrine or State of Paradiſe FIR 
Nor truly are Fathers (thoſe infinitely more ex- - 
cellent and folid Men ) to be too much relied on 1n 
this caſe neither. I mean no farther than - they are 
conſonant to the Oracles of Heaven, and write tairly 
after that inſpired Copy, which came down from 
thence. For though they be free from light and 
Poetic Figments, they are full of A/legories and high 


of 
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of them ) to be followed in all things. . Thus when 
Ephrem Syrus , Moſes Bar Cephas, Bede, $ trabus, 
Rabanus Maurxs and others, place Paradiſe near the 
Circle or Orb of the Moon ; and- St. Baſil makes it 
mv Jmpetgorme + Gans xnows, 4 place above the whole 
Creation; and dvemoxinmy He 3 34G, bbſcur'd with no 
darkneſs by reaſon of height; and the Hebrew Maſters 
in general, will have it made before the World : 
how can theſe things be tolerably reconciled to a 
Terreſtrial Paradiſe? And while ſome again (ſup. 
poling the Ocean to' incircle the Earth”) place 
Paradiſe on the orher Hemiſphere ; and then to bring 
Men into this after Adam's Fall, will have the 
Ocean to be fordable, and People of that talneſs as 
to wade through it on foot: who can believe Pa- 
radiſe had ſuch a Situation ? Eſpecially if we add, 
* De Fred. that other DoQtors yet {( of whom * Bar Cephas 
+14 . ſpeaks) upon account of the Site of Paradiſe beyond the 
Genet held this Continent of ours was quite un- 
peopled and a kind of Defart till the Flood. And- 
which ſtill intangles things more and more, they 
generally concluded that the four Rivers of Para- 
diſe, were Tigris, Euphrates, Ganges, and Nilus , 
and that having their Spring-heads on the other 
fide of the S2a, by a ſtrange penetration or tra- 
jection, ſtruck through the Earth, and brake our 
on this ſide of the ſame. To follow the Fathers 
here, can neither be ſafe nor eafte. And better ir 
would have been, if the Theorift had not gone {© far 
after them ; but inſtead of that, had kept to his 
+ Pag. 4 word ; Þ Wewill never aſſert any thing upon the an- 
rower of the Ancients, which is wot firſt proved by 


Reaſon, or warranted by Scripture. 


And 
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And therefore while Poets purſue the Golden Age 
in golden Dreams, and ſet it off in fine and extra- 
vagant ſtrains: and the Fathers expatiate in too la 

lofty Excominms of Paradiſe, deſcribing ſuch rare 
and- unaccountable Excellencies and Phenomena's of 
it, as-it never had, but in their miſtaken Idea's and 
Allufions: let us wiſely attend to the Voice of 
GOD's SPIRIT in his unerring Word. So we 
ſhall learn what is fit and neceflary concerning 


Paradiſe ; and by keeping within the bounds of ſober 


truth, ſhall . never be cumbered with Son 
knowl : nor be to the trouble, . of in- 
venting humorous Notions, and then of defending 


them. 


3. Now as to the DoQtrine of Paradiſe, it is ful- 

ly comprized ( ſo far as we need to conſider it) in 

following. Periods of Scripture. It will not be 
amiſs to beſtow a ſhort Paraphraſe on them. 


Gen. 2. 8. And 


' the LORD GOD 
planted a garden 
eaſtward in Eden, 


and there he put 
the man whom he 


had formed. 


$. No ſooner had GOD the 
LOBES of _ m—_ hea into 

ing, but in ſpecial re and 
kindneſs to him, he affigned him 
his Dwelling in the luggetelt 
Country of the whole Earth.” In 
a place. ſo ordered by the t 
care and wiſe contrivance of his 
Providence, that it abounded 
with delights ; and for its exceed- 
ing pleaſantnels, was as the Gar- 
den of the World : ſituate in that 


Tra& of Ground which is called + wie »y. * 
Eden, and lies * Eaſtward from fe wore the 


hence. 
M m 


ir, 
Ver. 9. 
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2” $.:And- this Garden was :moft 


rately furniſhr. | For belides Flo- 
riferous and Fruit-bearing Plants, 
the produftsof which reipeCtive- 

were grateful'ro the Eye, and 


ly, 'rO fl | 
uRiful to the palate, and ufeful 
Pr nouriſhment : there were two Fi 


very extraordinary Trees. One, 


the tree of life. Socalled, becauſe 
its Fruit (if caten.)/ would make- 


a Man live very long upon Earth; 
and that withous- fckneks, pain, 
or decay : or at leaſt was aSym- 
bol of Eternal Life, to be injoy- 
ed by him in abetter State, upon 


condition of unfinaing Obedience 


in this. 1 The other,” was the tree 
of knowledge of good and vil. 
Called by thatname,becauſe GOD 
had ordained that if Adm taſted 


its | Fruit, 'he' ſhould pidluttly = IY 


know what Evil was, by'aq 
and fad ſenſe of it; and the better 
know. what Good was, b 
le loſsof it. Both theſe 

Trees grew within the Garden. 

10. And to the end that this 
Garden thus flouriſhing and fruit- 
ful, might fo continue ; a River 
was made to ſpring up in it, or 
to flow through it. Which how 
far foever it might run. in one 
lingle Stream , and then divide 
into zwo or three ; at laſt it fell 
into four branches or chanels. 


that 118 


Eden to water the 


Ver.'Q. dvd out 
of the grountl made 
the LORD GOD 
to grow tree 
ant to 
» and good 
br "food: the. tree 
of life alſo . in the 
midft of the gar- 
den, and the tree 


_ 


the 


Ver. 10. Anda 
River went out of / 


garden, and from 
thence it was par- 
ted, and became 
into four heads. 


Ver.11. 
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» Pa 
ral 


13 The ſecond-River or Branch Ver. 13. 
( from its —- of or t 


another way 
Gihon. 


* Adjaberie , the" 
cork of No our Province of A 
eth the. Land of Chuſb, 
he "Country of the' 4 
Evian : that.1s, it 
long b y it | 
— — The thifd' Abth or Rt 
neſs of its 
Waters, or the fwittneſs of 'its 
Cufrent) is:called Tigris; whoſe 
courſe lieseo the” Raſt of. 4 


Kos 


ver ( from the 


Abd as\for\ 
. Heador 


Alletars 


The pery/ ſame that paſs 
moſt 
' the whole land of 


Aſatic 
19Ccs Aa- 


AW 


it &'Þ} welt 
that ir mvdobot' be 


rr LIP GO Di direfted 


:fdaw; into-'rhe\G atdeis of ' Eden, 
and- phiced him:there; 2appoint- 


ing hiv (as x picce? -of his 
recreation ) coxcultivate and or- 


der it. - ;\ 


"126: \And 25/60 the” | Choke 


þpiy von "Tres tn te Gard 
grudged 


he pleaſed, -even'of the be 


them” 


- þ 
I: £0 


Fu 
Fhe name of 4 


cond river is 
hon : the ſame is 
it that compaſſeth 


Mthiopia. 


Ver. 14. And 
the name of the 
third river is Flid- 


Ver.15.4nd the 
LORD GOD took 
the man,and puthim 
into the garden of 
Eden, to dreſs it, 
and to keep it. 

Ver. 16. And 
the LORD GOD 
wr pencrt +he 


Neve ouy-oe of th 
when, gardew'rhow way 


power, -t0' 
and!: where j© and / as _ - freely eas;"<\ 


Ver. 17. 
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Ver. 17. But of 17. Oaly he charged him 
the tree of knowledg very ftriftly, 'thar he ſhould 
of good and evil, not eat of the Fruit of the 
thow ſhalt not eat Tree of Knowledge : aſſuring 


; "of it: for inthe day him that if he did, it -would 


thow eateſt thereof, coft him dear ; for | he | ſhould 
_ ſhalt ſarely Gy loſe ' his Life there- 
Y. 


This is the DoQtrine of Paradiſe, ſo far as at 
preſent | we:'are concerned to: look into it. What 
occurs in the Divine” Story beſides, is rather of 
Perſonal, and Moral, that of Local Conſideration. 
It relates to Adam himſelf, rather than: to the Pa- 


- radifiacal place of his: refidence. -. Only what we 


find in the Cloſe of the Third, Chapter, muſt be taken 
in ; which runs as followeth >. | 


Ver. 22. And 22. And now., my Angels; 
the LORD. GOD that Man: has : eaten of the: for- 
ſaid, Behold, the bidden Pruit,, ye. ſee how w/e 
man ts. become like he'is grown thereby. ; He has 
one of ws, to know throughly tried the truth of that 
good and evil. Ani Promle: the 'Serpent made him; 
pow left be put forth and lo; how ily be has im- 
bis band;  avd take proved: himfelf 'ia G OD-like 


: Wiiſo of ther tree of know , Which he: aimed at, 


tife; and" ext, and and thirited after. Since he has 
tive for ever ; een thus egregioully. fooliſh, 
*ris/ a thouſand to one,. if we let 
him-alone, bur he'll fall into an- 
other piece of unreaſonable and 
undoing folly. And. if he can 
but get to the Tree: of Life, 
and taſte the Fruit of that, 
will 


= — ————_— 
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®* Campus eft 
in Babylonia 
in:erdiu fla- 
graxs, Pho. 
Nat. Hiſt. l. 
2, &. 106, 


will" preſently .contlude that: hus 
Life on Earth ſhall laft for e»- 
ver; .and | ſo neglett Repen-. 
tance and Preparation for a 
better | 


"29: 'To prevent this therefore, Ver. 2g. Theres: 
GOD immediately. murned- him? ferecche L.0 RD: 
out of the Garden, into that GOD ſext bim 
place whereabouts he was crea- forth from the Gar- 


ted. And whereas-in his Para« Aa» of Eden;.toitill 


diſiacal condition,  bvimight have #he | ground © from! 
ſubſiſted' deliciaully of what Na: /  wheacthetus then 
ture yielded of it {elf ; Now he. awd 
was .to live in a more pal ki, TE) 
in Tilling'the ;Grqouad, that {01 .- 1 at 
it might afford wholſomeduſtesc | oo ot ot 


nanee for his Body , which was 
formed _ of it. TR | - 
- 24 being driven out 
this pleaſant Garden ; | to the. in- 
tent he might -never. re-enter-1t 
more ; 'G OD, by the 'miniſtery 
-of Spirits, fired the Earth wherce 
abouts his way of. return lay 
into it, Which burning! contis 
nually ' (as it does this day tin 
many places, . and as it did in 
* Babylon of old) was aseffectu- 
al a means to keep Adawour 
as if Providence had ſer a num. 
ber of Cherubim -to- guard the 
paſſage leading thithet, by bran- 
diſhing flaming Swords. 31:4 
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4- Now what is there 1n- all this ſo difficaltor 
| - as not to be intelligible? The DoQtrine of 
Paradiſe indeed has been ill handled, as well as 
ſJome others : and- has received: great injury from 

- ſuch as vintended it nothing. but. kindneſs. Even 
eminent Writers, by. exalting it too high, and in- 
Targeing it too much ; have unhappily obſcured it, 

- brought a wild Confuſion into it. Prepoſte- 
.rouſly _— to imbelliſh and improve it, they 
have mightily eclipſed and diſparaged it. Juſt as 
2. true natural Beauty is ſpoiled by the addition of 
Artificial; and a lovely Viſage, made worſe by 
painting. But view it in its ſacred Pourtraifture, as 
Scriptere has drawa or repreſented it ; and fo we 

have a fair Deſcription, a graphical or exa&t 
Delincation of it. So it will appear in its genuine 
Colours, and juft Proportions ; 1n its proper Fea- 
tures and due Complexion; and without all man- 
ner of di ul Blemiſhes, or monſtrous Disfigure- 
ments. For, 
' Firſt, Here is nothing that turns. the whole Stor 
into Myſtery or Allegory. That makes Paradiſe 
xt ſelf, to be the Soul; Adam, the Mind ; Eve, the 
Senſes; the Serpent, Pleaſures ; the four Rivers, 
| four. Cardinal Virtues, &c. Which is the way that 
Origen, Philo, and St. Ambroſe go. Nor, 

Secondly, Is there any. thing that intimates, . the 
Garden of Paradiſe was the whole Earth. Thar 
the four Rivers mentioned in the Deſcription of it, 
had the Ocean for their Fountain. And that two of 
them, viz. Piſonand Gihon; were Gangesand Nils : 
the one, running through Izadia; and the other, 
through Egype : according to the Manichees, Becanus, 
and Noviomagus. Nor yet, | 
* Fas Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, Does it mount Paradiſe up above the 
tops of the Hills, or affign it its Situation near. the 
Moon, in an'Earth different from ours : where Bay 
Cephas, Bede, and Rabanus (et it. 

Theſe, we muſt confeſs, are things hard to be 
underſtood, and never to be made out. They contain 
in them unexplicable intricacies, and draw after them 
innumerable abſurdities. Such as quite overthrow 
the truth of Moſes's Narrative, and ſo the Vera- 
city of GOD himſelf. But therefore, as we ſee, 
they are no parts of the DoQtrine of Paradiſe. 
"That's entire without them , as Scripture delivers 
it ; - which makes them neither Eſſentials, nor Ap- 
pendages of it. They are but 4d\&orgaicr 3 drfperrwr, 
* Coloſ. 2.22. * the Doftrines of Men, according to the Apoſtle. 

Tepimonds x Saxena: _ and noiſy words, a 
to Epiphanins. And they that firſt ſpake them, be- 
ing Perſons of Fame, their Reputation gave credit 
to what they ſaid ; and their great Authority draw- 
ing others after them, they were followed by many, 

though themſelves went not in the right way. 

Laftly, Here is not the leaſt touch, npon a per- 
petual Equinox, Or a oye ual Spring ; or the Pul- 
lulation, or Growing of Animals out of the Earth ; 
+ Pag. 196. Which the Theory makes Þ Properties of Paradiſe. 
Nor is there a Syllable ſpoken, of Adam's being 
formed at firſt on the other fide of the World (that 
is, in the Southera Hemiſphere) and then of his 
being tranſplanted hither. Nor is there any inti- 
mation, that the Flaming Sword was the Torrid 
* Pap. 257- Zone ( as the Theory * allows it to have been) but 
rather ſomething that ſuggeſts the contrary. For 
Cherubim could no way be concerned in that ; nor 
- could it well be ſaid to be placed at the Exft of the 
G rden of Eden, when ut was placed round fo 

| E 
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Earth in way of Longitude. Nor do we: hear a 
word, of Rivers ſpringing up on one ſide of the 
Earth , and then — through it to the other 
fide, by deep and unintelligible trajeftions or tran(- 
meations. Thus a multitude of Difficulties would 
| be ſftarted;”and ſuch, as before we could run them 
| down, would lead us a weary, yea, an endleſs Chaſe. 

But therefore theſe are no pieces of the true Do- 

Qrrine of Paradiſe. That's clear, and obvious, and 

ealie to be underſtood : at leaſt as. eafie as the The- 

o7y's Doftrine concerning it is. For fay .that Two 

Branches of the Paradifiacal Stream, be ſomewhat 

obſcure ; yet we need not fear but they will as ſoon 

be {et out to all Mens fatisfaftion 4 as the other two 
ſo well known, together with Aſſyrie, &c. ſhall be 
foundin the Southern Hemiſphere of the World, where, 
according to the Theory, Paradiſe was ſituate. Eſpe» 

_ cially < bs the upper Orb or Rim of the Earth 
fell into the Abyſs; and Rivers and Countries 

| were all jumbled together. in unſpeakable Con- 
fuſion. 


» FP TP *®7 


. As for the Longevity of the Antediluvians, 
that could be no Property or Adjun& of Paradiſe 
neither ; 1naſmuch: as the common Parents of Man- 
kind, were ſoon thrown out of -it : and ſo the 
length of their, or of their Childrens lives, could 
not be owing to that State or Place, becauſe none 
of them lived and died therein.” Indeed the The- 
ory will have this Longevity to be a- Charter of 
the Firſt Earth, as Paradiſiacal: and * holds it was * Pas: 12 
common to good and bad, and laſted till the Deluge, 
Mens houſes of clay ſtanding eight or nine hundred 
years and upwards. And though I will not poſitive- 

ly deny this, That 'the People of the Firſt World 
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did generally live to oO wonderful an ape (it be- 


f Gen. 5. 


+ Gen. 9. 


28, 29, 


F Gen. 11» 


ing a received opinion) yet give me leave to ask; 
—_ what > enderky does it ftand ? The fa- 
cred Hiſtorians will hardly ſupport it. For -though 
he tells of + ten Men in a lineal deſcent that were 
long livers ; yet this will be no concluſive A 

ment that all were ſo. For they were excellent Per. 
ſons, and admirably uſeful npon ſeveral accounts. 
Beſides founding and improving of Learnin 
Sciences ; they were to inftrudt the World in V 


8. 


5 o 
2 


true and —_ -_ = — 
(it may be) and Eccleſiaſtical capacity ; 'To coun» 
tenance and propagate, as well as to defend the 
True Religion; to take care of the Worſhip, and 
promate the Kingdom and Intereft of GOD ; and 
to ſhame the and reform or in the 
lewdneſs of Men. And they being thus highly 
uſeful and needful; no wonder they were continued 


ſo long upon Earth. And thus we find Noah (it 
being iſite ftill in ſome meaſure upon the ſame 
accounts ) living + three hundred and fifty yea 

after the Flood, and reaching to nine akel ied 
fifty in all. And alſo * Shew, Arphaxad, Salah; 
and Eber , living ( fer the ſame reaſons) much 
longer juft after the Flood ; than others did rhex, 
or have done fiwce. Though we may ſay, of their 
long life, as Rabbi Levi ( quoted by Genebrard in 
che firft of his Chro ) did of the Longevity of 
the Antediluvian Patriarchs, that it was apus Provi- 


that their Cloaths by 
wax old. And then if we gran 
plane ſtock, (of the impious Race of Caiz ) ma 
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ived as long  ( as the Ten Patriarchs before the 
Flood: and zrhaps fone few others not mentioned} 
by the ſame kind of Providence; for that they were 
exceding eminent in their ways, for very laudable 
and neceſſary things ; ( as Cain himſelf, for Hus- 
bandry and A ure.; Jabal, for Paſturage, and 
the Tgerng of Catcel ; Tube, for Muſick ; Tubat- 
Cain, for Mechanics, and the like; ) Grant, I ſay, 
but ſome of the degenerate Seed, of the worſer fort 
of Men, to have lived a great while for perfe&ing 
the lower and leſſer Arts : as ſome of the | Holy 
Seed and better fort did, for carrying on things of 
an higher nature, and bigger concern : and poſſibly 
the Prerogative of Longevity, will be ftretcht as 
far, as by the ſacred Records, it can upon cert ain 
Grounds, be extended. And though the Theory 
makes the Longzvity we of, common to all 
the Antediluvians ; yet in the Saqag of this Chap- 
terit will a » that even according to the Theory 


- it elf, it could not be a general thing, 


But (ia the mean time) it Divine Story proves 


not ſuch Longevity common to the Antedilaviaas ; 


how ſhall orher Hifftory do it ? The Theorift cites 
Joſephus as to this, and he brings in ſeveral Authors. 
What he ſays of the long life of them before the 
Deluge, I ſhall ſet down more fully than the The- 


ary * They being beloved of GOD, and new-* Antiq. 1. x, 
ly created by him, wſing alſo « kind of noariſbment © * 


agreeable to their nature, and proper to multiply their 
years ; it is no abſurd thing to ſuppoſe that their years 
were of that continuance : confidering that G Q D gave 
them life , to the end they fpould. teach: Vertwe, 
aud conveniently prattiſe thoſe things which they 
had a va give at pe he aud by Geometry ; thi 
demonſtrations whereof they __w bed attained , 


a 2 except 
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except they had lived at leaft fix' hundred \years.” "For 
the” great "year is accompliſhed by that number of 
years : whereof all they bear me witneſs, who ( either 
Greeks or Barbarians ) have writtex ancient Hiſtories. 
For both Manethon ( who wrote the. Hiſtory of 
Egypt) and- Berolus ( who regiſtred the Acts and 
Aﬀairs of the Chaldeans .) ' together with Molis, 
Heltizus, 4,4 Hierom of Egypt ( who give an ac- 
count of the Phoenician Antiquities) accord with me 
in that I have ſaid. Hefiodus alſo, Heccatzus, Hel- 
lanicus, 4d Acuſilaus, Ephorus aud Nicholaus ds 
declart', That they of the firſt World thved"s thouſand 
years. But let every Man judge of theſe things as 
he beſt liketh. Where (to let paſs other circum- 
ſtances) let it be- noted; that Jo/ephus attributes 
long life, only to fuch as were beloved of -G O D. 
and that to ſuch ends as were now ſpecified-; 
that they might. teach Vertue, and uſe and improve 
Aſtronomy and Geometry, wherein they could have 
attained to no conſiderable-skill, without - long life. 
And then as to the reſt of thoſe Authors he remem- 
bers; how could they underſtand-the thing better 
than himſelf? For beſides Scripture ( which Joſc- 
phus was much better acquainted with than hey ) 
what elſe could give-them information in the caſe? 
And therefore their account, we know, i utterly 
1 - * falſe: for.none of the* firſt Worlds" Ancients could 
_ ever reckon a thouſand years compleat- Only ſome 
of them (un the faered Regiſter ) came pretty near 
it ; though moſt fell ſhort of it by ſuch a Period of 
time,, - as very few Lives 'comparatively now reach 
to, - -Ane»rhat+Foſephys himfelf 'did not” believe 
that all lived fo long, *as >the Writers cited by hint 
do mention ; ''& plain - from his ſhutting up the fore- 
quoted Chapter , with an expreſſion _— 
ENCE 
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diffidence in himſelf, by allowing it to others. Let 


every Man judge of theſe things as he thinks beſt. 
Which I ans _ be ond che rather, beak 
there are few that write for this Longzvity of the 
Prediluvians ; but they ſtill quote this place in Jo- 
ſephas, and back what they fay, with the Autho- 
rities he brings. Yet we ſee, he is {o far from 
being poſitive, in the matter, that he leaves People 
wholly to their own judgments about-it. And as 
for Scripture, I ſay, he- read and underſtood it as 
well as others ; and could he have tound good 
proofs of the Point there, he would doubtleſs have 
ipoken more definitively of it. And the truth is, 
Scripture ſays not one word of Cais's, or his Chil- 
drens living eight or nine hundred years. And 
therefore when we granted 'they might do fo, it 
was .n0 abſolutely neceſſary Conceſſion. But this 
is obſervable, that the Invention of Manual Arts, 
and ſuch things as might be carried on to good de- 
grees of Perfection in a leſs ſpace of time; fell to 
their care .and management. Whereas ( according 
to the. Jewiſh Hiſtorian ) Afronomy, 'and Geometry, 
which could not be learnt bur ia longer Periods, 
were ſtudied by thoſe YVirtuoſo's, who are upon Ho- 
ly Record for /ong-livers. Which tacitly intimates 
that the reaſon of long life, and -{o- loxg life it (elf, 
was not common to al. .. And : though Moſes re- 
members a few by name that lived fo very long; 


: yet this no more proves that a// attained to the l1xe 


age;. before the Flood; than his ſaying * there were 
Giants on the Earth in thoſe days, does imply the 
-whole Race of Mankind were: fuch. Yea, as bus 
telling the World, there were ſome Giants ther, does 
import that the re{t were otherwiſe : {o his mention- 
ing ſome ſo very long livers, may inſinuate that 
the 
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the reſt were not ſo. Nor do we ſtand quite alone 
in this Opinion ; For Rabbis Moſes in his Book de 
direttione perplexorum, as Burgenſis Cites him ( Ad- 
dit. 1. in Gen. 5. apudLyr. ) was of the ſame 
mind. And as he attributes length of life before 
the Flood, miraculo divine, to drvine miracle ; fo he 
lays, diuturnitas fuit ſolum in illis qui in ſacr« 
Scriptars NOmmantenr , ſcilices Adam, Seth, Enos, 
&c. non autem in aliis contemporaneis, qui non tam 
diuturnt wvivebant; ſed ficut pſt dilwvinm. Length 
of life was only in thoſe, who are named i= the Holy 
Scripture; that is to ſay, Adam, Seth, Enos, &c, 
but not in others their cont aries ; who did not 
live ſo long; but as Men lived after the Deluge. 
Burgenſis humſelf alſo ( firſt, a moſt learned Jew 
.of Spain, and then a famous Chriſftias Do&or.) 
ſeems to be of the ſame judgment with the Rabbs, 
in this matter. 

But if at laſt it be that the Authors 
aforeſaid are too man conſiderable, to have 
their Teflimonics quetios or rejeted ; and that 
what they deli of the Prediluvians Longzvi- 
-ty, muft be true of them in gezera/, they receivi 
x + thing by authentic Tredztion : let it be Vielded 
But then I muſt demand, and may be allowed to 
do ſo ; How comes it to that Tradition is {o 
partial, and not equally faithful as to other great 
concerns of the firſt World ? Particularly, why does 
it not by the Pen of the fame, or of other Writers, 
tell us explicitly of a conſtant ox, and 2 
perpetual Spring, as Canſes of that Longzvity? and 
not leave it to be im to xouriſbyent and hi 
things ; whither Joſephas, we ſee, aſcribesit. Why 
does it not tell us of a Sky without Clouds ; and 
an Heaven without Rains ; and an Earth without 
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Seas, and Mountains, &c. Surely if Tradition 
, ter loud in exe caſe; and was ſo dumb or 

y filent in the reft: this ſeems to evidence, 
that however there might be ſomewhat of truth 
in that oxe Phenomenzos ; there was none in the 


6. Though truly that all the Prediluvians were 
fuch livers, cannot well be fu for this 
reaſon. then their Multi would have 
everlaid the Earth, and they would have wanted 
room wherein to fubliſt, For grant them to have 
multiplied but as Mankind did juft after the Flood, 
or as the J/raclites did in the Land of Egypr, or 


even as do now adays; and where would: 
— be 


there have lace convenient for them ? And 
yet that they did increaſe at ſuch a rate, and faſter 
roo, is but reaſonable to think; in regard humane 
Nature if ever it were ſtronger at any time than 
other, was fo at firſt, To which add, that Diz«- 
wy was in uſe before the Flood: and Lemech ( one 
who was infamous for it) is ſaid by Joſepins, to 
have had ſeventy ſeven Children by his two 
Wives. Yea, perhaps Men were not only for 
na. but _ Waves , _ 6. 2. _ Po- 
ygamy . muſt contribute greatly to the encreaſe of 
Mankind. : 


But there needs no farther Proſecution of this. 
The Theory yields as much as we contend for, or 
can deſire in the Caſe : Though no more than what 


may be true, and fo inavoidable. * *Tis likely they * Pag: 22: 


were more fruitful in the firſ® Ages of the World, 
than after the Flood; and they lived fix, ſeven, eight, 
niue ed years apiece, getting Sons and Daugh- 
ters. ' And again ; : 


* If we allow the firſt Couple at Pag-23- 
ine 
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the end \of one hundred: years, 'or "of the firſt Century, 
to have left ten pair of Breeders, which is an eafte 
ſuppolition, there would ariſe from theſe in fifteen 
bundred years, a greater number than the Earth 
was capable of ; aloning every pair to multiply in 
the ſame decuple proportion the firſt Pair did. $0 
that if a Swppoſitios ( which (1n the Theoriſt's own 
judgment ) 15 eaſie, may be but admitted ( as why 
ſhould .it not? } either the Longevity of the An» 
tediluvians muſt not "be aniverſal, or the Earth 
was wuncapable of the number of its Inhabitants. 
Nor could the Primitive Earth receive greater 
numbers of People than this. For grant it had no 
open Seas in it; yet the Middle Regions of it be- 
ing uninhabitable 1n- regard of heat ; and the Po. 
lar ones upon account of Wet and Cold : both 
will be reduced to a pretty equal capaciouſnels. 
And ſhould it- be alleg'd, that the firſt Earth was 
bigger in Circumference , than this is ; that will 
be made good, by caſting in on the preſent -Earth's 
ide, the ſinking hollownefles and declivities of 
Valleys ; and the ſwelling protuberancies and gib- 
boſlities of Mountains; neither of which the firſt 
Earth had. 

Farther, if People before the Flood-, were- gene- 
rally ſo long-liv'd, and this their Longevity pro- 
ceeded from a perpetual Aquinox, and ſettled 
benign temperature of the Air, as the Theory holds ; 
then ſurely there would not have becn thut dife- 
rence as to length of days amongſt them , as we 
find there was. Thus, Lamech's Ape ( as 
appears in the * Catalogue of long livers) was 
ſhort of Mathuſelah's, near two hundred years. 
Whereas if the Cauſe of long life had been ſo uni- 
form and ſteddy a thing, and fo generally and 


equally 
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equally influential upon all, as the ſuppoſed i= 

ke wp the Effet would haye anfovred & — 

vity it ſelf would have been more regular, and not 
have admitted of ſo much n_— Though the 
truth is, ſuch an Aquinox, and ſuch an Earth as 
we have heard of, would rather help to ſhorten 
life ( we may think) than draw it out to ſuch a 
le For certain it is, - that they muſt ſhut all 
Winds and Storms, and Clouds and Rains, and ' 
Thunders and Lightnings, out .of the Firſt World. 
And what are theſe but Cr:/es of Nature, wherein 
thoſe malignitics and noxious qualities which are 
lodged in her, and would corrupt her ; ſuffer a So- 
lution and are diſcharged? juſt as morbific humors 


| in the Body, firſt ferment, and then are thrown off 


by proper Evacuations. But when there could be 
no x or Thunders , to put the Air into Mo- 
tion, and to purge and clarifie it, that ſo it might 
continue pure and wholſome : it being always calm 
and too quieſcent ( like ſtagnant Water ) muſt 
needs putrifie, and contract ſuch foulneſs as would 
make it unhealthy , and apt to cauſe grievous Dif: 
caſes and Death. Egypr is almoſt in the preten- 
ded ſtate of the Primitive Earth. Situate between 
the ſecond and fifth Climates ; its longelt day not 
above thirteen hours and an half ; has ſeldom any 
Rain, but is watered by a River, Yet how ſub- 
jet is Cairo to raging Plagues, and where are 
greater or oftener Mortalities than there? 

L have only this to add here. If the ZAquinox 
ſpoken of, were 'the cauſe of a genera! Longrvit 
in the Predilavian World ; then other Anima 
would have lived as long proportionably , as 
Men. That is to ſay Liogs, Bears, Wolves, Dogs, 
&c. And theſe multiplying mw or ſix times = 

0 ay 
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fy no more) as faſt as Men; might have ſoon over- 
powered and deſtroyed them, Alſo Rats, Mice, - 
Fowls, &c. multiplying (in that World) all the 
year round, and in far greater numbers than the - 
Creatures aforeſaid ; would have deſtroyed Man- 
kind anather way : not by devouring. them, but the 
Fruits of the Earth which they were to live upon. 
Eſpecially when Men lived wholly on ſuch Fruits 
( without cating Fleſh.) and. had no ſuch. ways and 
inſtrumeats at firſt, of killing thoſe Vermin, as now 
they have. 

Nor did the Earth yield ſuch plenty of- Corn. of 
its own _ as to fatisfie _ —_—_— Crea- 
tures, without preying upon. Mens Corps. For 
upon Man's fin, * the ground was curſed. And 
-upon that MalediCtion, it afforded. not Corn. with- 
out THlage. For thence forward even Adam him- 
ſelf was to eat of it, X92, ix ſorrow ( or labour ) 
all the days of his bfe ; nor could he have Bread 

+ Gen. 3. 19. but at the price of his. Swear. And if the firſt 
Men had no Bread-Corn , but what their induſtry 
ferch'd out of the Earth; how could they de- 
fend it againſt the ſwarms: of devouring Creatures, 
iacrealing always upon them. by numerous Procre- 
ations ? Even barely to name all the. ſorts of them, 
that would be hurtful upon theaccount we ſpeak of, 
and would unſpeakably abound in a World that 
knows no ſeaſon but Spring ; is ſo great a Task, that 
I am willing to decline it. Yet that other Creatures 
did live proportionably as long as Mankind, the 

* Supereft ter- Theory owns; * where it makes the Longevity of 

F571 4,4 both at once, a Third Phenomenon of Paradiſe and 

m 
weran ſeculo- the firſt Ages. 


lorum Phe- ; 
nomenen, Longevitas bominun , &, ut par eſt eredir# , caterorun animalium, Pag. 160. 


And 
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"And which is very conſiderable alſo, it makes the -. 
firſt Earth the common Mother of all ſorts of Ani- 
mals, which naturally bred them and brought them 
forth. Wheace it _ — \... -— e Terri- 


Creatures ſtrang A ama 
; would ſoon have yy eT. the $2 , even this 


wa alone ( though they had not ated their re- 
ſpective Kinds) with ſuch inconceiveable multitudes ; 
as would have calily ſpoiled the Earth, and ruin'd 
Mankind. Who as they were made in the begin- 
ning but 1n oxe Pair; 1o they were capable com 
ratively but of a flow Multiplication. nd ſo Beafts, 
Fowls, Creeping Things, Inſetts, and all manner 
of deadly ———— Creatures, would have 
poured in in vaſt numbers, and with in- 
credible ma while they were unable to defend 


themſelves againſt them. 
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CHAP. 


I. The Flood could not be cauſed by the Diſſolution - 
of the Earth, and its falling imo the Abyls. 
2. For it wontd have bees inconliſtent with the 
A of Paradiſe. 3. It would have de- 
ſtroy'd the Ark. 4. And have: made the Earth of 
« Form different from what now it is of. | 5. -It- 
would alſo have reduted it to a miſerable Barren- 
neſs. 6. And have” ov:rtarned the Buildings which 
ontflood the Delupe. 7. And have rendred the 
Covenant which GOD made with Noah, vain ad 
inſignificant. 

£ 


I. E T us now go on to the next Vital or 
thy 4 Aſſertion of the Theory, which is 


Read theSixth this. The Diſruption and Fall of the Earth into the 
Chaptey of the 


frſt Book of 


Abyſs which lay under it, was that which made the 
Univerſal Deluge, and the Deftruttion of the old 
World. For the vehement and piercing heat of the 
Sun, having parched and chapped the exterior 
Orb of Earth, and ſo greatly weakned it : and al- 
{o having raiſed great | of Vapours out of the 
Deep within this Orb; their force at length grew to 
be ſuch, that the Walls incloſing them being unable 
to hold them, the whole Fabric brake, being torn 
in pieces as it were with an Earthquake. Ar 
which time, the Fragments of that Orb of Earth, 
of ſeveral ſizes, plunging into the Abyſs in ſeveral 
Paſtdres; by heir t, and greatneſs, and vio- 
iznt deſcent, cauſed ſuch a rageing Tumult in the 
Waters, and put them into To fierce Commotions 
2nd turious Agitations, as made them boil and flow 


up 
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up above the tops of the new made Mountains ; and 
{o cauſed the general Deluge. - But againſt this we 
Except alſo, and fay that the Flood could not be thus 
effected, for ſeveral reaſons. 


2. Firſt, Becauſe it would be inconſiſtent with 
Meſes's Deſcription of - Paradiſe. What that De- 
ſcription is, we have ſeen already ; and 'tis done 
according to the proper Rules of Topegraphy. For 
firſt, he marks it out by its Qnality ; a Garden. 
Then by its name; Eden. Then by its Sitwuatioz ; 
Eaſtward, Then by its Inhabitant; Man. Then 
by its Furniture , every Tree pleaſant to the fight, 
and good for Food. And laſtly, by a River to Wa- 
ter it, which ( riſing iz it, or running throwgh, or 
by it) did divide its ſtream into four Heads or 
Branches: all which, except one, are made to refer 
to ſome Country or other. . Thus, Piſox' is ſaid to 
compaſs the Land of Hvilah: Gihon, the Land 
of Cuſb, or the Aſian «Afthiopia : Hiddekel, to run 
towards the Eaſt of Aſhria., But had the Earth 
been diſſolved ro make the Flood ; how could theſe. 
Rivers, or how could theſe Countries, or any of 
either of them, exiſt in Moſes's time ; as being all 
ſwallowed «x and for ever periſhrt in the fall of the 
Earth? And yet if they were not in being hey, 
how could he deſcribe the Terreſtrial Paradife by 
them, as he does? And yet that they could have 
no'being then, the Theory acknowledges in theſe 
words. * *Tis true, if you admit our Hypothetis, * Pag. 252: 
roncerping the fration and diſruption of the Earth 
at the" Deluge, then we cannot expett to find Rivers 
now 4s they were before their chane!s ave all 
broke up. But then if the Hypotheſis of the Theory 
were true, what meant \/oſes to put rhefe Rivers, 
\ +, v Or 
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\ - or any part of them, or any Countries near - them, 


$7» 


+ Eorium de- 
lir-menta 0% 
riceſc ant, qui 


_anbras & 


iato the Topography of Paradiſe ; when together 
with the Earth, they were all broke up dif- 
ſolved ſo long before ? | 

To make the Argument as ſhort as may be. 
In caſe theſe Rivers were »ot in the firſt World, 
it was impoſſible Paradiſe ſhould be deſcribed by 
them. And if they were in that World, it was as 
impoſſible they ſhould be in this. And ſo we have 
good evidence, that the general Flood could not be 
the Effet of the Earth's Diſſolution. For if -t 
were ſo, Moſess Deſcription of Paradiſe muſt be 
falſe. Which, to affirm, would be horrid Blaſ- 
phemy , it being dictated by the HOLY 
GHOST 


Nor will it mend the matter hereto fall to Cabbalizing, 
or pr ae ney, 6 © Myſtically. So we ſhall run up- 
on the ſame Rock, and put hideous affront upon the 
Truth of GOD, by turniag it into meer Figure 
and Falſhood. Two eminent Fathers ſubſcribe ex- 
preſsly to this. The firſt,  Epiphaniss, whoſe words 
are theſe. *z1 nivy 3 ts hes diomnis, &ec, * If 
Paradiſe be not ſenſible, th:n there was no Fountain ; 
if no Fountain, no River; if no River, no four 
Heads, no Piſon, no Gihon, xo Tigris, #o Euphrates 
no Fruit, no Fig-leaves, nor did Eve eat of the Tree, 
nor was there an Adam, nor are there Mex; but the 
truth is a Fable, azxd all but Allegories. The other Fa- 
ther is St. Jerome, who commenting on the fourth 
Verſe of the firſt Chapter of Darxic/; infers thus 
trom it. + Let their Dotage be ſilent, who ſeeking for 


ſhadows and images in the truth, do overthrow the 


411gines in veritate querentes , ipſam conantur evertere veritatem, ut flunine, & arhores, & 
Paradiſum pitent Altgoriz legibus ſt debere ſabruere, ” 


truth 


he — 
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rrath it ſelf, mhile they conceit that Rivers and Trees, 
and Paradiſe, ought to ſubmitt themſelves to the 


Rules of Allegory. 
En ma 


how empty,. and 


Let the Obſervation run but upon 


all the reſt) I mean Philo Fudess. 
(a) Let no ſuch impicty invade our 
reaſon, fays he, as to ſuppoſe that 
GOD tills the ground or plats « Pa- 
__ : inaſmuch as we might preſently 
doubt why he ſhould. do it. For he 
could never thereby furniſh himſelf with 
pleaſant Manſions, Retirements, or De- 
lights ; nor could. ſuch a. fabuloſit y ever 
enter into our mind. For the whole 
World could. not be a worthy. place or 
habitation for GOD; who mated is 4 
Place to himſelf, and is full of, and [of 
ficient for himſelf. Where the reaſon 
why there muft be zo Material Para- 
diſe, and why it 1s pn for us to 
thiok that GOD. p 


nd 
unds but harſhly. 


not. be amiſs, to' take notice 
ow , and extreamly. trifling 
their reaſons are, that argue againſt a Local Fara» 
| diſe, and turn the Holy Story of it into Allegory. 
one Writer (who 


being as good as any that way, may ſerve inſtead of 


anted one ; is, becauſe it 
would not be gratifying to him, and becauſe the 
whole World is not a fit habitation for him. 
( And therefore by the ſame reaſon there never was 
a World made neither.) As if Paradiſe had not been 
roms: for Man, but GOD. And *elſewhere we * 7b. 4: 
him harping upon the ſame ſtring, though it 
ſo To take the Paratife planted 
by G OD, for a Garden of Lines, and Ol:ves,  Ap- 
ples, Pomgranates, and the like Trees, 


(4) Mi mor wade 
+ numer Aououdr dov- 
feta, ws iohalty 7, Os 


yomre x gums Ilegy. 
Permy, "Ewe & 13 © :19, 
cudus hamphnuer, Mu 33 


Sms aramuatg wdituſcs 
v irs fawn melts, Mu- 
NN. 6s yur Favs mire + 
nudTyoer n mars uwyhomil ts, 
OT 33 uv} 5 av ms 159409: 
&Z10v ay ein xwet2y x; ye. 
dimes, "EmHi wwe Cam 
TnT0&, 9 ans $24T8- 7>{4 
prs 4 ingybs & Oids, Oc. 
Lib, leg. Allegor. 
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groſs and incurable folly. Tir@ 5 ina em 13s dr, Gee, 
For one might ſay; To what end was it? for a plea- 
ſant dwelling place? But then might not the whole 
World be thought the moſt contentful dwellins for 
GOD the Univerſal Kjng? And a little after; 
Truly as GOD aves not at all want other things, (0 


neither ( Fruits for ) nouriſhment. Where the main 
reaſon againſt a Local Paradiſe again, is ( that which 
really is none ) its V/eleſsneſs in reference to GOD. 
As if the deſign or end ofa Paradiſe, had been to 


ſupply the neceſſities or conveniencies of the 
T4232 


D E- 


and becauſe GOD did not need it, and 
could receive no benefit by it; therefore it muſt be 


made ſo learned a Man to argue thus ? 


folly to think he planted it. But what was it that 


3. Secondly, The Diffolution of the Earth could 


not be.the Cauſe of the general Flood ; becauſe it 


would have utterly deſtroyed Nosh's Ark, and all 
that were in it. For then that great and heavy 
Veſſel, ſinking with the Ground whereon it ſtood ; 
muſt certainly have been ſtaved all to pieces, if not 
overwhelm'd in the Ruines of the Earth. I know 
that in- favour of this Ark, and for its Preſer- 
vation; it is ſuppoſed that the * Abyſs was not 
broken open till after the forty days Rain ; and 
that thoſe Rain-waters might ſet it a-float, and ſo pre- 
vent its ruinous Fall, by keeping it from that im- 
petuous ſhock , which it would have had if it had ſtood 
upon ary land when the Earth fell. But this Sup- 


poſition was noted above to be falſe, and muſt 


needs 


be ſo. - For by the infallible Records we are af- 


ſured, That the Fountains of the great Deep 


were 


broken up, and the Windows of Heaven opened in 


the ſame day, Gen. 7. 11. Yea, according t 


o the 
order 
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he & JF there” be -any Bn 

= EE] Bent hey Bs 
: the break- 

a mention'd. 


4. Thitdly, Had the Detiige been cauſed by the 
Rurzihs Di turion , this Burch { or diy Lhd of 
this Terraqueous Globe) would in Hebhood have 
been of another Figure than what now it bears. 
For unter the Ecliprir { which in wn rnd Si- 
caarion. of " the ri actotdi the They) 


; Gur , and the tre. 
h of nty five 
rees, of between fonr and five thouſand Mikes. 
And then Eaftward of thar Sea, runs the main 
Land of Tadis; I froth the Weſtern patts of 
it, to Camboii, 'm the Faſt, is extended between 
two and three cho ant! Wiles thore. Aid yer it 
' 33 alla-long one contimied Traft of Land, batin 
the Sinas Ganpeticas, or Gulf of Benguls ; which 
North-wards thruſts yp bat a Kicks” beyond the 
Ecliptic mieicher. And” lfly, the fame" Echytic 
runs obliquely over altnoft the witeſt of Ame- 
rica Peruana; atiother picce of Ground three thou- 
P p {and 
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- 
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ſands Miles / in; breadth. i Mens the Earth ſeems 
to be. too'-whole in its ,.4 Regions (1 
mean thoſe. that were ſo before the Flood) to have 
been diſſolved to make ' the Deluge. For had it 
ſuffered ſuch a diſlglution ; . the middle parts of it 
falling in frſt (for ſome reaſons. *: before ſuggeſted) 
it ſeems -prabable that _ it ſhould | have been more 
broken and ſhattered  thereabouts than any where 
elſe ; -if not-clean ſwallowed up: and {fo the Earth 
muſt have been of quite another ſhape than now 
it is. But this I ſpeak as a probable, rather than 
as a certain thing. Where grounds are but pre- 
ſumptive and conjeQuural ; Aſſertions built upon them, 
mult not be poſitive and dogmatical. 


5. Fourthly, Had the. Earth - been diſſolyed to 
make the Flood ; its Diſſolution would have brought 
it- into a ſtate of moſt lamentable barrenneſs. For 
then the inward -parts of it being turned outward ; 
and the ſtarven Molds, and youy Materials in its 
Bowels, being made. into its ſurface in a tra 
meaſure: . in  allſuch- places, it would not only have 
been deſtitute of ſuch things, as ſhould have afforded 
nouriſhment both to Men and Beaſts; but more- 
over” indiſpoſed to, and incapable of yielding them, 
for a long time. The, Husbandman whea he plows 
a little; deeper than ordinary, and fetches up- the dead 
Soil, as; he rerms.it ; it proves a great hindrance to 
his.. Crops. Yet what is- ha Soil, but part of what 
( upon the exterior Orb's tumbling into the Abyfs) 
mult have been turned up by whole Countries at 
once ? at leaſt in the Kouinottial parts. of the 
Earth, as being extreamly dried, and having all the 
heart or fatnefs fuck'd out of it, by the Coro 
Sun. And where vaſt pieces of Earth ſank whole 
| as 
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* as«they were , and the grotind alſo was of a: richer 
nature (as retaining, we'll ſuppoſe, ſome of ics na- 
tive Oilineſs) yet there it muſt have been covered wit! 
an huge.quantity of Mud, which would have made 
it- barren -, by choking fuch,'things as. would have 
grown upon. it. - For'the Waters below , being by 
* the falling in of the Ground, expell'd from their 
aboad, and forced -to fly up with unſpeakable vi- 
olence z3: and then oy wane their ay and gra- 
vity,. deſcending with as much rage. and force agaia ; 
= ſtill as;the Earth ſuffered more Ce and 
plung'd iato the Waters in more pieces, they feel- 
ing -new, ;commotions, and being huffed up and 
ho into freſh eſtuations : by their riſing and fal- 


«| «7 


Sheds atodt ds on. oo, 
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ing, and' working and beating furiouſly : and .in- 
tly; they mult needs, waſh and wear off a 
ighty deal of Earth frem the fragments that drop- 
into the Deep. Which Earth being carried 
' 1gto all places, by the toſſing, rolling, turbulent 
Waters , and, ſpread pretty thick upon the face of 
the Ground ; and alſo incorporate with much ;other 
Filth; it could not but be! occaſion. of, great bar- 
renneſs to the Earth. For then when the Deluge 
ſettled and went off, that Filth could not but 
harden into a cruſt or cap upon the Earth's ſure 
face, very deſtruQtive to the Earth's fraitfulnes. 
Eſpecially if we conſider, how long and diſmally 
the Ground was harraſsd by. the Flood, before it 
was incruſted, For, ſays the Theory, * the Tumult * Pag. 76. 
of the Waters, and: the extremity of the Deluge laſted 
for ſome Months. And. the fluctuations of the Wa- 
ters being {o boiſterous , and withal . ſo laſting, 
they could not but waſh up, or kill moſt of © the 
tenderer ſort of Plants, and many ofghe hardier and 
ſtronger ones too ; yea, and perhaps rinſe off the 
P p 2 top 
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top p of the ground it folf, leaving 

and- covering- iti _ places with 

ſandy, or - gravelty- ——_ 

firſt made bare- , 'and"then- 

Cruſt aforefaid+ 6 whith' wit 

would! be baked' on- te ir, —_— | 

hard: about- it) how could: it- at 

{uſtenance- to- the Creatures ?- And therefore 
+ See SirW. we read concerning F- Avvire, That by ' rea/or 
RaltigY's Hill. Mid" and Slime which the Voters left won the-Eart 

it was uninhabited two hundred years Jouy aver r Ogygeos 

Flood. And that the whole Ea 

in as bed-2 Condition after the general Flood; as- 

Attics was after that: nflradagers: which- 

ed to it; we-need not queſtion, if hae 

hit upon the- true Cauſe of the Deluge 

however Noah and his _— "might 


lves b 
ept- alive in y ning 


ſhift for Food ( 
dp Shree} homo. Br. 


which G O- D+ (at their: going out of the: Pan, 
gave them for meat, with a general Licence to- 
eat Fleſh, Ger. 9. 3. ) yet other Animals, for” a- 
time, would have been at a very great loſs for Nou- 
riſhmene. 


6. Again, had the Earth been drowned; by: its 

dflolved and falling. into the Abyſs; all the 

Buildings eretted' before the Flood, would have been 

ken down, or elſe overwhelmed. Yet we read ' of 

ome that outſtood the Flood, and" were not de- 

moliſht. Suck were the Pillars of Seth,  - the 

*.Sirl#._Re- Cities Hepochia, and Joppe.” Touchin (r0- 
rn pedrry of ayotd quoting of ſeveral Authors )'? Fo ont ' only F8« 
1. c. 3, Cite what I me@ with in * one. And for « more: 
S 5: divelt prodf that the Flood made no ſuch deſfroying- 
alteration, 
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alteration, Joie auvTweth that one of thoſe Pillars 
evetted. by Seth, - the third from Adam, was to be 
ſerew- in his days ; which Pillers were fet up above four- 
reew hundred twenty and fix years before the Fl od, 
colt ing - Seth 10 be an ed years old at the 
evethion of thens ; aud Jotephus himſelf to have lived 
ſome forty or fifty years after CHRIST: of whom 
although there b: no cauſe to believe all that he wrote, 
yut that which be. avoncheth of his own time, cannot 
 ( withawt great derogation!) be called in queſtion. 
And thevefore ly ſome foundation or ruine theres 
of _ then be' ſeen. Now” that ſuch Pillars were 
roar” . by Seth, - Andi uy hath- avowed. It is ab 
fo written in Berofus ( to whomthough 1 give little 
credit, yet I cannot condemns him. in all ) that the 
Cizy of Enoctt. baelt- by- Cain about the Mount ains of 

wss- not - defaced by length of time; yea, the 
ruines thereof Annius (who commented upon that fr ag- 
mens - much wes found ) faith, were to be ſeen tn Tis 
cores who [ived- in the Reign of Ferdinand awd Va- 
bella off Caſtile. And if rheſe his words be mot true, 
then-was he exceeding impudent ; fr ſpeaking of this 
Ciry- of Enoclr, he coneludeth in this ſort ; Cujus max- 
imez & ingentis molis fundamenta viſuntur,, & vo- 
catur ab incolts' regionis, Civitas Caiz, ur noftri 
mereatores, & peregrini referunt.. The large foun- 
dations of which hage maſs are to be ſeen, and it is 
called by the inhabitants of the Country, the City of 
Cain, as our Merchants and. Strangers do report. - It 
is alſo. avowed. by Pomponius Mela { to mbom I give 
more credit in theſe things.) that the City of Joppa 
was built before the Flood, over which Cephas was 
King : whoſe name, with his Brother Phineas, to- 
gather with the grounds and principles of their Re- 
ligiow , was found graven upon certain Altars of 
VWIT2 
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Stoxe. And it is not impoſſible that the ruines of 
the other City, called Enoch, by Annius, wvizbt be 
ſeen, though founded -in the firſt Age. Solinus alſo 
witneſſeth concerning Joppa, that it Was oppidum au- 
tiquiſummum orbe toto , utpote ante inundationem ter- 
rarum conditum; the moſt ancient Town in the whole. 
World, as being built before the Flood upon the 
Earth. © + | 
\Now if things were thus; that-is to ſay, if a 
* /;4, Joſeph, Pillar of Seth's erecting ( whereon was- * ingraved 
4nt, 1, 1-6-3. the rules of Science) was ſtanding after the £lood, 
in the Country of Lycia : If the- City ' Exoch 
was ſo far from being ruined by the Deluge, that 
it was not defaced : If Jopps was fo far from be- 
ing {ſwallowed up or made an ug of Rubbiſh, 
that the Altars in_ it were 'plai diſcernible , 
and ſtanding in ſuch order, that the Inſcriptions 
upon them were legible : then moſt certainly the 
Earth's Diſſolution; and Fall into the Deep, could 
not cauſe the Flood. For then, ſuppoſe that the 
Ground had fallen but a Mile, or a Mile and a 
er downward ; which we muſt grant it did at 
leaſt ( according to the heighth of the preſent 
Re Mountains, fet at ten Furlongs, when carefully 
7 mr + meaſured by Xepagoras of old ) and it would have 
= a given ſuch a terrible jar or jounce,. as would have 
Ser 34 @, — the aboveſaid Struftures all down, and 
wire 6d4G- laid them flat upon the Earth, if not ſunk them in- 
# Snadamns, tO It. 
Va Pamey 
Jizs ds, O wirru Eevayyers * miphpgus, dvd winds »; oN bggayay 
cinnguar doi # winner, Plut. Paxil, Aemil, | 
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' And that which would have made it more difficule 
for them-to have continued ſtgnding, was their Situa- 
tion. . For Epoch is ſaid to be built about the Moun+ 
tains of Libanus. But then about the Mountains the 
Waters would have been moſt irreliſtably violent; 
had the Flood-proceeded from the Earth's Diflolution. 
So we are aſſured by the Theory. * The preſſure of * Pag-15. 
& great maſs of Earth falling into the Abyſs ——— 
could not but impel the Water with ſo much ftrength, 
as would carry it up to 4 great height in the Air; 
and to the top of any thing that lay in its way, any 
eminency or high fragment whatſoever : and then rowl- 
ing back again, it would ſweep down with it whatſoeves 
it ruſht upon, Woods, Buildings, Living-creatures, and 
carry them all headlong into. the great Gulf. So that 
Exoch being ſituate. about the Mountam Libaxns, the 
very force of the Waters alone perhaps- might have 
born it down. And then as to Joppa, I have ſome 
where read, That it is oppidum monte (itum t00, & 
Town ſituate on an Hill. Or if it be not, for certain it. 
_ Rands juſt upon the brink of the Mediterranean Sea : 
and ſo could never have eſcaped being overturn'd. 
For beſides that it muſt have been ſhaken with the ge- 
neral fall of. the Ground ; it was placed juſt where the 
mighty Fragment, which dived iato the Mediterranean, 
or made the bottom of it, wasriven off; and ſo at the 
time of its hideous ſplitting off, the poor City muſt 
needs have ſuffered a very diſmal Concuffion. And 
the like may be faid, in a good meaſure, of the Pillar 
of Seth, it ſtanding not far from the Sea neither. 
I know the very Beizg is queſtioned of Serh's Pillar, 
&c. But what ſome doubt, others believe : .and having 
all Antiquity (as the cited Hiſtorian ſays) on our ſide ; 
we have. ventured to put in this-piece of Exception 
among others. YLaleat quantum valere poteſt. 
7. Laſtly, 
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7. Laſtly; Had the Diffolution of the Barth, been 
theCauſeof the Deluge ; i# would avermaile G O's 
Covenant with Noah, « very win awd mrefling thing. 
Soon after the Flood was dried up, « pleaſed the'great 
GOD 0 make an explicit and gracious Covenant 
behalf of ul LivingOrarmretin in ling veufin 
: - all Livi then #1 being, © 
ward to exiſt; that the Worlkd ſhould be drown'd 
no more with fuch a general Delage. - And this Ow 
venant he was pl to ratifie- with a remarkable 
Sign, that of the Rainbow; which was tw bea ft 
mg token of remembrance to HEM, as well as 
a Pledpe of affarance cows. So we find Geyx. 9: from 
the 5h werſe, to the 17th. And GOD ſpate wnto 
Noah, and to his ſons with him, ſaying, And I, be> 
hold, 1 eftabliſh my co:emant with you, and with your 
ſeed after you: and with every living creature thut ts 
with you, of the fowl, of the cattle, and of every 4 
of the earth with you, from all that go wt Be 
Abb 


Ark, to every beaſt of the earth. Ani will e 
my covenant with you, neither fhall all fleſh be tnt off 
any more, by the waters of a flood, neither fhall there 
any more be a fo deſtroy the earth And 
G O D ſaid, This is the token of the tovenant 
which 1 make between me and you, xnd every living 
creature which is with you, for perpetual generations. 
I do ſet my bow in the cloud, and i fbatl be for 2 
token of a covenant between me and the earth. And 
it ſhall come to paſs, when I bring a tlowd over the 
earth, that the bow be ſeen tn the clond. "And 1 
will remember my covenant, which is between me and you, 
and every living creature of all fleſh : and the water 
[ball xo more become a flood to deſtroy all fleſh. And 
the bow ſhall be in the cloud ; and 1 will look upon oh 
i bat 
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I may rementber the everlefting covenant between 
D and every living creature, of all fleſb that is 
pos the earth. And GOD ſaid wunto Noah, This 
5s the token of the covenant, which I have eſtabliſhed 
between wme and all fleſh, that is upon the earth. Now 
if the Earth had been drowned the Theory's way, what 
all this ®'Then jt had been but GOD's telling 
Noh, how the Flood came ; and that would have 
him, and all his Poſterity , both ſenſible and 
enough at once, that ſuch exother Flood could 
happen, Yea, ther ſcarce need to have been 
neither ; inaſmuch as the thing would have 

© _—_ to thefn chat lived in both 

| om the great changes they muſt have 
obſerved : and { the Covenant would have been vain 
and uſeleſs. Yea, which is worſe, it would have been 
perfect Mockery and Coellufion ; becauſe thea the 
Earth could not have been capable of, 'or liable zo, 
ſuch another Deluge. So that GOD's covenanting 
not to drown it any more ; would have been as if he 
ſhould have covenanted that a thing impoſſible ſhould 
not be done : that the Fire ſhould not freeze, or 
_— - darkneſs. _ —_— Sun nor Fire 
can things, {0 as they continue what 
they are ; no more 06 —— drowned a ſe- 
cond time, ſo long as it continued a diſſolved Earth. 
Yet that it way be delug'd again, is elear from GOD's 
covenanting that it ſhall not, and from the Terms of 
that Covenant. For the Bow in the Cloud is faid to 
be a Token of the Covenant. And that when that 
Bow is ſeen, GO D mill remember his Covenazt. 
And that he will look upon it, to that very end, that 
he may remember the ever/sſting Covenant. Plainly 
intimating, that if that Covenant were not made ; 
or being made, if by GOD it were not remembred ; 
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the Earth might again be drowned, with as univerſal 
and fatal a Flood as ever. But then if it may be io, 
from thence it will follow, that Noh's Flood could 
not be cauſed by the Earth's Diffolution. Becauſe 
then Nature could no longer have been ſubjeft to a 
ſecond Deluge, and GOD need not have covenanted 
to preventit ; His very doing it muſhhave been a kind 
of impoſing upon Men, as being but an ingaging to 
fave them from an impoſſible evil ; and to keep that 
fad Calamity off them, which nothing but miracle or 
his own Omnipotence was able to bring on: So that 
in fine, the cafe is come to this iſſue; Either that' the 
Glorious GOD hagwone mighty unworthily (pardon 
the word) in making a Covenant, which has nothing 
but vanity and mockage in it; or elſe that the Theory 
determines falſely, in making the Delnge to flow from 
the Diſſolution and Falling in of the Earth. 
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CHAP. XV. 


1. The Flood Explicable, another way , as well as 
by that in which the Theory goes. 2. What the 

| height of its Waters might be, viz. Fifteen Cubits 
upon the ſurface of the Earth. 3. The Probability 
of the Hypotheſis argued from Scripture. 4. What 
the Fountains of the great Deep were. 5. 4 Se- 
cond Argument for the Hypotheſis, from the caſie 
and ſufficient Supply of Waters to raiſe the Flood 
to ſuch a» height. 6. 4 Third, from its agree- 
ableneſs with St. Peter*s warned oþ the Deluge. 
7. A. Fourth, from the Habitableneſs of the Exrth, 
at the Flood's going off. 8. 4 Fifth, from its 
Conſiſtency wich Geography. 


I. E are now come to the laſt Vital, or Pri- 

mary Aſſertion of the Theory, which is 
this, That neither Noah's Flood, nor the preſent Form 
of the Earth, can be explained in any other method 
that is rational, nor by any other Cauſes that are in- 
celligible. That is,beſides thoſe which the Theory makes 
uſe of, or aſſigns. Now as to the preſent Form of 
the Earth, we have ſpoken ſomething to that already. 
Sa, that could but ſuch an Explication of the Flood 
be given in, as would folve it, and the ſeveral Phe- 
nomena's. Of it, as rationally and iztelligibly as the 
Theory does; this Aﬀſertion likewiſe pak be ſuf- 
ficiently encountred in our way of Excepting againſt 
it. Let us therefore be allowed but p of thar 
liberty which the Theory takes ; that is, to make 
bold with Scripture a /ittle, as that has done 4 great 
deal ; and we'll try what may be done of this 
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nature.N ot that I will be bound to defend what I fay,as 
real and true; any more than to believe / what I 
cannot well endure to ſpeak.) that the Church of 
GOD has ever gone on in an irrational way of 
explaining the Deluge. Which yer ſhe muſt - needs 
have done, if there be no other rational method of 
explaining it, and no other —_— Canſes of it, 
than* what the Theory has propoſed. 
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2. We are now therefore attem of roving at 
a New Explication of the Flood. And if in any 
thing it ſeems ſtrange, let none wonder or be of- 
fended at it. We are only trying whether we 
can hit upon fomewhat, that may be as rati- 
onal and intelligible as to the matter in hand, as 
what the Thevry offers ; though it be- as extra- 
vagant as that is. So that where we ſpeak never 
{o politively, ſtill what we deliver, is to. be 
looke upon , not as an Abſolute, but Comparitive 
Hypotheſis. 
And firſt let us found the Waters of the Flood. 
I mean by a true and infallible Plumb-line ; even 
the fame which Moſes reaches out unto us, in 
the Seventh of Gereſis, So we ſhall fint! there is 
a great, miſtake in the common Hypotheſis touching 
their Depth. For whereas they have been ſup. 
poſed, to be fifteen Cubits higher chan the higheſt 
Mountains ; they were indeed but fifteen Cubits 
high in all, above the furface of the Earth. Notithat 
the Waters were no where higher than juſt fifteen 
Cubits above the Ground : they might in moſt 
places be thirty, forty, or fifty Cubits high or 
ingher. The reaſon is evident ;- becauſe the ſurface. - 
ot the Earth, were all its Hills gone, would be tit] 
2neven, and ſome parts of it confiderably _ 
than 
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higheſt Country in Ewrope. And in proof of as 


to lay, the Danube, Eaftward ; the Roſze, Weltward ; the Freach and 
the Rhize, - Northward; and the Po, Southward, $7=-* fide 3 


% apr bur the de- 
For though the Earth be a Globe, yet it is not One (cenr on the 
Italian ide, 
inconfidera- 
ble, 


ſo true and exaQt, but were the Mountains taken 
off it, I ſay, it would ſtill be riſing or prominent 
in ſome places by the height of many Cubits, 
over what it is in others. - At which rate, when 
the Flood aſcended free» Cubits above the Eth 
where it is higheſt ( which was the true height of 
the Flood ) moſt of the ſurface of the Earth might 
be four or five times as deep under water. Thus, 
when Switzerland ( ſuppoſe) was drowned to the 
height of ffteew Cubits, moſt of Europe might be 
drowned many times as high. And indeed that the 
Earth was uneven {( as we have faid) and much 
higher in ſome: places than in others 3 cannot be 
doubted : it being-but a wiſe and moſt neceſſary 
piece of Providence, that it- ſhould be fo contrived. 
For otherwiſe ſpacious plain Countries ( if habi- 
table at all) would have yielded but incommodi- 
ous Dwellings. I mean, becauſe they muſt have 
been perfectly level, and ſo. would have lacked 
devexaties needful for. Water-courſes. For Rivers, 
we know, never flow-but in way of decurſe or 
—_— downward, off precipiees, ſteepneſles, or de- 
Vities. | 


3. This therefore we lay down as the Founda- 
tion of our | Hypotheſis, that the higheſt parts of the 
Earth, that is, of the common ſurface of it, were 
under Water -but fifteew.. Cubits in depth : _— 
wou 


foam "neb * "IF" * Some think. 
than others. Thus, Hetvetia is reckoned the rare 


eſt 
much, it ſends forth four great Rivers into the four che aſcent up 


ſeveral Quarters of the Europias World. That is ie AP 
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would drowa the reſt of its ſuperficies, very ſadly 
and ſufficiently. And. this, I fay, we learn | 
Moſes; who knowing it himſelf by Inſpiration, to 
inform us of as much, has committed it to wri- 
ting, in the Seventh Chapter of Geneſis. For there 
we read at the. eighteenth Verſe, That the waters 
prevailed greatly upon the earth. And at the nine- 
reenth Verſe, that the waters prevailed exceedingly upon 
the earth. And how greatly and — did 
they prevail upon the Earth ? That we have ſpecified 
in the twentieth ver. DON TAI MNYV2BML NERTTIWY TON 
fiffeen Cubits «pward did the waters prevail. What 
can be more clear or exprels ? The prevailed 
fifteen Cubits and no more. ' Fifteen Cubits «pwerd ; 
that is, upon the Earth, Upon which they are 
ſaid to prevail greatly, and to prevail exceedingly ( in 
the two foregoing Verſes) that is upon the higheſt 
parts of its common ſurface. | 

And” thus our Suppoſition ſtands ſupported by Di- 
vine Authority, as being founded n Scripture. 
That tells us, as plainly as 'it can ſpeak, ' that the 
Waters prevailed but ffteex Cubits- upon the Earth. 
( The cited Text, as a certain Plumb-line, ſhows 
them to have been no deeper, where the Earth 
boſoms out, and is moſt prominent. ) And ſo it puts 
an uſeful key into our hands, to help us to unlock 
the myſtery of the Deluge, and to free the DoQrine 
of it from great difficulties and inconveniencies -; 
which have run Men, it ſeems, upon #rrations! 
and wxintelligible means and merhods of explain- 
ing it. 


4- Before we lay down any other Arguments 1 
confirmation of the Hypotheſis ; let us try if the 
light of Scripture,. which-ſhows the Depth * w 
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ſo plainly, will net alſo diſcover to us more 
ly than yet has been done, what thoſe Fourn- 
tains of the great Deep were, which at the time of 
the Flood were cleaved, or * broken up. And truly v7: 11 
this it ſeems to do very notably ; giving us to under- 
ſtand, that they were but certain Caverns. Such 
Caverns,I mean,as were contained in Rocks and Moun- - 
tains. And fo the breaking up of the Fountains of 
Tehom Rabbah, or the great Deep, ( which the The- © 
ory inlifts '{fo much upon ) was no more. than the 
breaking up of ſuch Caverns. This is evident from 
2ſal 78. 15: Where it is faid, rs vp, He clave 
the Rocks ( the Rock Rephidim, and the Rock in 
Cadeſh) and gave them drink 7235 mowra, Þ in 7 SoSebiadley, 
Abyſſes magni, in the great Deeps, That is, he ms» rs" 
ve them that for drtuk, which was in thoſe theword: tho 
great Deeps till he fetcht it out of them. And q,* 50?) 
what great Deeps could they bz, but great deep Mew. 
Caverns in the Rocks? and the better to evince, 
that the breaking open of the Fountains of the great 
deep, Gen. 7.11. and the cleaving, of -thoſe Rocks in 
the Wilderneſs, P/al. 78. 15. were, in effe&, but the 
fame thing : the ſame Hebrew.* words are uled in is TRIvs 


both places. word : UPI), 
the Pſalmiſt's. 


$0, 13 DT, are: Moſes's words : and 53% moynra, the Pſalniff's. 


But though theſe Caverns, be called Deeps,. we 
muſt not take them for profound places that went 
dews . into the Earth below the common ſurface" of 
it: on the. contrary, they were ſituate above it. 
And therefore the Waters iſſuing out of them, 
came running down. So we find in the next verſe 
of the ſame P/a/m, mn, He cauſed them to run down. 
And Wi/4.11.4. the Water is {aid to be given de petra 
altiſſima, from a moſt high Rock. And Gejerus upon 

that 
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chat place in the 98h P/alm, does not only obſerve, 


that G OD made the Waters to deſcend, 'ex petrs 


preeminente , out of a very high Rock ; but alfo 


notes the reaſon why he did ſo, »t origo aquerum 
. omnibus pateret ; that the ſource of the w. aters might 


appear to all, We cannot but remember likewiſe, 
To this water is faid, 1-Cor. 10. 4. to follow the 


Iſraelites, Which ſpeaks it to have had a fall from 
.an elevated Situation. And indeed if it had not, ir 


could not ſo well have run along with their Camp 


perhaps to Cadefh, where we next find them at a 
ann Water. Though.if the Rock in Rephidins 


.did ſupply - them all-a-long in their intermediate 


marches and ſtages ; we muſt needs conclude there 
were extraordinary acceflions of Water into the 

eat Deeps, or Caverns of it ; out - of which*« 
flowed with fo very plentiful and laſting Streams. 
The leaſt that can be imagined, is, That they were 
ſo framed as to draw abundance of Vapours into 
themſelyes ; which being diffolved iathe Vaults with- 
m, from therice g out 1n a continued Torrent. 
Not unlike to the Waters in Tewariff, which every 
day pour down from a moft high mountain; being 
generated ( Iconceive) of great ſtore of Vapours 
which gather in ſome large hollowneſles of the 
ſame, and through fecret paſſages aſcend to its 
Top. . Fer /on it there ſtands a certain Tree, con- 
tinually covered with a Miſty Cloud; which every 
day 'metting at Noon, «diſcharges it ſelf ſo copioufly 
as to ferve 'the whole Tfhend ; on which there ne- 
ver yet fell 'a ſhowre, ſave that one which was 
forty days long. | 


I have 
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| T have ſet down the high fituation of theſe Ca- 
verns or Fountains , as toreſtalling an Objettion, 
that might thus be made. If the great Deeps, 
whoſe . Waters help'd to raiſe the Flood; were no 
other than Caverns; the Waters they alforded 
would contribute nothing to that uſe : for as ſoon 
as they had come out, others would have run into 
their places immediately, and ſo they had as good 
have kept in ſtill, But now theſe Caverns being 
of an eminent or raſed ſite, the Waters they yielded 
towards the Flood, might help to ſwell it to. its 
due pitch, according as we have ſet it ; without 
any kind of danger, or indeed poſſibility, cither of 
their own returning, or of others running into their 
room. o | 
In caſe it be urged that Caverns, eſpecially Ca- 
verns | ſo high ſituate, cannot properly be called 
greaa DEEPS: I anſwer, The HOLY GHOST 
has been pleaſed to give them that name, and his 
authority 1s not to be diſputed. So we find him 
ſyling- the Red Sex, nah comm * the great Deep * Ii.g1.10, 
( as big a name as can be given to the valteſt pro- 
toundelt Ocean now, and a bigger than was given 
to the whole Maſs of Waters at firſt, it being cal- 
led but, the Deep, ſimply) which yet, 'for a Sea, 
was neither Great, nor Deep. Though thoſ: Caverns 
which were opened at the Flood, might well be 
as Deep, as they were Great; meaſuring their Depths, 
from above, downward, towards the ſurface of the 
Earth. _ 
And whereas the P/almiſt ſpeaks of the great 
DEEPS, as of many ; and Moſes of the great DEEP, 
as bur of oxe: this does not argue but the ſame 
thing mizht be meant by both. For as in Scri- 
prure, a Plural word, is — but of a Singu- 
| r lar 
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lar fignification ; (thus the Ark is faid to: reſt upon 
the Mountains of Ararat, when it could reſt but up- 
on one ſingle Mountain: ) fo a Singular word, does 
ſometimes carry the force of a Plural one with it; 
( thus, rw the Qaail, is put for the numberleſs. 
multitude of them, Exod. 16. 13.) And therefore - 
the different Numbers uſed by the Holy Writers in 
this Caſe, need nor ſet them at variance, or imply 
that they intended different things. And then tho? 
Mofes ſpeaks of the great Deep, ſingularly, as but 
of, oze ; yet he ſpeaks of all the Fountains of that 
Deep, as of, many: which makes the Expreſſion 
ſomewhat more parallel to the P/almiff's, great 
Deeps. And then though the P/almi/t Y he the 
Subſtantive, DEEPS, in the Plural Number; 
yet he puts, GRE AT, the Aajefive, in the 
Singular : and fo goes as far to meet Moſes ( as I 
may ſay) as Moſes comes to meet him. And laſt- 
ly, the Sepruagint and Vulger both, do render the 
P/almiſft's, DEE PS in the Singular Number, 

* So, the R'4 THeep: as if it were no matter * whether Number 

Sea, which 

is called Were uled. 

= bby t. 10, 1s faid to be per, Deeps, Exod. 15. s. Yea, Iaiah, who: 

ms "7 hs Prophecy , calls ir, nn, in the Singular Number ; ia 63. Chap, 

13, calls it, NOWID, in the Plural, 


Should it be urged farther yet, that no ſuch 
Deeps or Caverns are found in the Earth now 
adays, and therefore it may be queſtioned, whether 
there ever were any or no : It might be anſwered, 
Though there are many of them, yer they may 
be of no ealie diſcovery ; .as being incloled with 
very thick Walls, and {hut - up withia vaſteſt and 
higheſt Mountains or Rocks. And truly fo cloſely 
and ſtrongly were they immur'd, in the Predilu- 

| | vian 
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vian State; that had not ALMIGHTY GOD 
broken them up by his own Power ( as he did 
thoſe in Rephidim ) they might have continued en- 
tire and undiſcerned to this very day. Though 
when by Omnipotence theſe mighty Ciſterns of 
Nature were let go, and their Waters run out in 
a great meaſure; no wonder at all that the ſides 
of many of them ſhould cave in; making the 
Mountains or Rocks whereunto they belonged, 
very rough, and craggy, and deformed things; and 
ſcattering huge Stones, and ſuch heaps of Rubbiſh 
whereabouts they fell, as might imitate the Ruines 
of a diſſolved World; and ſhow not only the Scars 
of - a broken-fac'd Earth, but moreover ( as one 
would think ) the very Entrails of it ftrangel 

burſt out, and as it were, torn and mangled all 
to pieces. ''And as a little marvel it is again, that 
the Crowns of ſeveral high Rocks and Hills, _— 
right down into the Caverns beneath them, an 

being not able to fill them up; ſhould leave huge 
Pans on their Tops reſpeCtively. While innume- 
rable others yet, that were broached and well nigh 
drawn off at the Flood ; have for many Ages ſtood 
dry and gaping : and have been Dens for wild 
Beaſts; and ſometimes Refuges, and ſometimes, it 
may be, Habitations for Men as being of very con- 
fiderable Capacities. Of this ſort, 'tis like, was 
that Cave in Enpgedi, which was able to receive 
David and his Six hundred Men: and for ought 
we know, might have held as many more. For 


theſe are ſaid to * remain in the fides of the Cave, * 1Sam.24.3, 


and were {o well hidden ; thatKmng Sa«/, who was 
there at the ſame time, perceived not one of them, 
And that there were ſtore -of fuch Caves in Paleſtine, 
into which (in time of Invaſion 3 Enemies, Ge) 
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the Inhabitants of the Country uſed to retire, even 
by whole Villages or Towns at once; is very well 
* Antiq. 1. 14. known. * FJoſephus makes mention of- ſome of 
6. 27. theſe Caves in high Rocks and Mountains ; which 
being poſſeſſed by Robbers, King Herod was fain 
ro let down armed Souldiers an unſpeakable depth 
into them, in Cheſts with Iron. Chains ; to fight 
+ 1ib.16. the Wretches in thoſe their Faſtneſſes. + S7rrabo 
likewiſe reports, That towards Arabiz, and [turea, 
there are _ Mountains famous for deep Caves, 
. one of--which is able to . receive Four thouſand: 
(4) Sepiir ' Men, Nor' is it to be doubred but that in all 
e! in ipſs 4- rocky and mountainous Regions, there are plenty of 
/cenbis mo%- moſt capacious Caverns. (s) The Theory it ſelf al- 
vn,14a alibi, . 
capaciſſine ca- lows them to be more common in ſuch places, than 
— elfewhere. | 
* # ** Should any go on to object, That the Waters 
iſſuing out of theſe Caverns, upon their Diſruption, 
would have made but a ſlender contribution to-- 
wards raifing the mighty Univerſal. Deluge. :. L 
anſwer, 

Firſt, They contributed as much to. that pur- 
poſe, as Divine Providence thought fit and. ne- 
ceflary. 

Soondly, They increaſed the Waters which ran 
down the Mountains at the time of the Flood ; 
and fo did ſervice in hindring both Men and other 
Creatures from aſcending thole Mountains ; which 
might be the chief work —4 were deſigned to do. 

Thirdly, Scripture it felt lays the main. of the 
Flood upon the Rain-waters, aſcribing it moſtly to 
them. For ſo G O-D' declares, Gep. 7. 4. Yet y Aa 
days, and 1 will cauſe-it to rain- upon- the Earth, 
forty days, and forty nights; and every living ſub- 
ſtance that I have made, will I deſtroy from of the 
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face of the Earth. Where the great Deluge which 
was to deſtroy the-then y de, World ; 1s owned 
as proceeding from the forty days Rain. Intimating 
that the Waters of jt, were to riſe mainly from 
them ; and as for thoſe flowing out of the Foun- 
tains of the Deep, they were not to be of equal 
uantity or uſe. And indeed had They beea o, 
they would have ſwelled the Flood to too high a pitch. 
And therefore though they made bur the leaſt part 
of that fatal Deluge ; yet ſo long as they did what 
was proper and needful, and what the great GOD 
intended rhey ſhould do ; that was ſufficient, 

If, Laſtly, it. be objeted; How could Waters 
come- into. theſe Caverns? I anſwer ; By a very 
natural and eaſie way 3 even. the ſame way that 
Springs do now riſe and flow out of Rocks and 
Mountains. For great Mountains having great Ca- 
verns in them, upon the account of their Origina» 
tion ( as. being heaved. up by the force of that fla- 
tuous fermentive moiſture ( turn'd into vapours ) 
wherewith the Earth at firſt abounded ) how eaſily 
would thoſe Caverns be filled with vapours, by 
the influence of the Sun ;_ and then thoſe vapours 
condenſed into” Water, by the coldneſs gf thoſe Ca- 
verns? For. what. were the great Mountainous Ca- 
verns, but as it were. the Heads. of valt Sills, as 
much .diſfpaſed. by. Nature to condenſe Vapours;. 
as, the other are, by Art.. Yea, as cold Water, or 
wet. Cloths, are applied to the Heads. of artificial 
Stills,, to help forward their. work :- So huge quan-- 
tities of Snow, which outwardly and continually 
cover the higher parts of. ſome. Mountains ; might 
have ; the like ettect on Caverns. within. Now 
theſe. Vapours being thus. changed into wwe ;, 
rhe. 
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the Particles of that would certainly be too groſs, 
to fink down into the Earth again through the 
little Pores, by which they aſcended or were drawn 
up out of it. So that unleſs it could find ways, 
whereby to run forth and diſcharge it ſelf at places 
in the nature of Springs ; there it was bound to 
ſtay till Providence ſhould releaſe it from its cloſe 
impriſonment ; which it did miraculouſly at the 
time of the Flood, by breaking up the Caverns, 
or great Deeps that contain'd it, and ſuffering a very 
great deal of it to run out. | 

So that ſtill the great Deep Caverns of the Monn« 
tains, may very well paſs for the Fountains of Mo- 
ſess Tehom Rabbah. And that which helps to 
encourage ( not to ſay) and confirm the Notion ; 
is, That »o oze of the ſeveral things, which have 
been underſtood to be that great Deep; can fill up 
the CharaQter of it ſo fairly, and at the fame 
time anſwer the ends and uſes of it, in reſpe& of 
the Deluge, ſo fully; as theſe Caverns. Not the 
Open Sea; for as it could not properly be- broke 
open , as being open already ; ſo the Waters of 
that were by -no means ſufficient to make ſach a 
Flood, as gVoah's has been all-a-long reputed. Or 
in caſe they had been ſufficient; yet being drawn 
out of the Sea, to drown the Barb, what Waters 
ſhould have filled the Sea again ? Or if it ftood 
empty, what ſhould have hindred the fame Wa- 
ters from running back into it ? Not the Waters in 
the Bowels of the Earth: for if they were there in 
ſuch plenty (as 'tis confeſt there is room enough 
for them) as to have been able to have made a much 
greater Flood rhan Yoad's; yet then againſt their 
nature they mult have riſen above their- Source ; 


and 
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and being ſo riſen, they muſt have ſtood , ſolong as 
the Flood laſted, in a miraculous oppoſition to their 
own nature, inclining them to retire from whence 
they came. Not the cy m5 xx Waters : for then 
the breaking up of the Fountains of the great Deep ; 
and the opening of the Windows of Heaven ; mult 
be one and the ſame thing. Whereas by Moſes they 
are. very phainly and carefully diſtinguiſht. Not 
the incloſed Abyſs ; for then ( beſides that the whole 
Hypotheſis, fo improbable, muſt be allowed ) the. 
days Rain would have been utterly needleſs. 
Becauſe then the falling of the Earth into the Abyſs, 
being the breaking up of the Fountains of the great 
Deep ; it muſt have fallen in, the very firf 
day that Noah went into the Ark; becauſe on that 
very day all the Fountains of the great Deep were 
brokew up, Gen. 7. 11. And if by the Earth's fal- 
ling into the Abyſs, the World were drowned the 
firlt day that Noh entered the Ark ( as of nece(- 
ſity it muſt have been, if the Earth were diſſolved 
and fell that day ) to what purpoſe ſhould it after 
that, rain for forty days together? And whereas it is 
ſaid, Ger. 8. 2. That the Fountains of the Deep were 
ſtopped ; the Earth broken down into the Abyſs was 
never 'made »p again, nor the Abyls it ſelf covered ; 
but remains till as opex as ever : To which Parti- 
cular Heads, let me add but one more, which 
has a kind of general Relation to them all. If either 
the oper Sea, or the Waters within the Earth, or 
the Waters above the Heavens, or the Aby/s under 
the Earth, had been the great Deep. meant by Moſcs ; 
none of them had any tr#e or proper Fountains in 
them. And fo what will become of, rwyo=%5, all 

the Fountains of rhe great Deep ? _ 
+ 
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But” now ſuppoſing that the Caverns in the 
Mountains were this great Deep; how ſurprizingly 
do all theſe things fall in with them ? For 
Firſt, They are called great Deeps by the HOLY 
GHOST (as has been noted ) P/al. 78. Second- 
ly, They were capable of being cleaved or broke 
open 3 as _ faſt ſhut up. Thirdly, They 
were able to afford a competent quantity of Water ; 
even as much as it was neceſſary they ſhould yield. 
Fourthly, The Water that came forth- of them, 
could neyer return into them more. Fifthly, The 
breaking them up, muft be quite another thing, 
than opening the Windows of. Heaven. Sixthly, They 
might all be broke up the ſame day that Noah 
took into the Ark. Seventhly, The Rain which 
fell in the forty days, would ſtill have been as 
ncedful as ever. 7, wen. 7 They were ſtopped a- 
gain, as ſtrictly and literally, as they were broken 
up. Laſtly, They were as rrze and diftinf Foun- 
tains, as any in the World, So that ifthey were 
not the real Fountains of the Moſaic Tehom 
Rabbah ; one would think they might well have 
been fo. 


5. But let us now pals / as it is time we ſhould) 
to a Second Ground upon which we build the. pro- 
bability of our Hypotheſis, above ſpecified ; namely, 
"That the Flood was but fifteen Cubits higher than the 
higheſt parts of the ſurface of the Earth. And that 
Ground is this : Suppoling that to have been the 
true height of the Flood, it will not only be poſſli- 
ble, but very eafie to find Water enough for it, 
without recourſe to ſuch Inventions ; as have been, 
and juſtly way be diſguſtful, ' not only to nice and 
{queamiſh, 
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fqueamiſh,. but to the beſt and ſoundeſt. Philoſophic 
Judgments. | 

For thus, in the Firft place, we need not call in 
the Theory's aſſiſtance ; an Hypotheſis ( how ingeni- 
ous ſoeyer in the contrivance and contexture of it) 
guilty of unjuſtifable abſurdities. 

Nor, Secondly, need we fly to a New Creation of 
Water, to gaia a ſufficient quantity of it. An Ex- 
pedient that ſounds harſhly in the Ears of many. 
And that not only becauſe they are of Opinion, 
that G OD finiſht the work of Creation in the 
firſt ſix days ; But becauſe he has expreſly declared, 
That the true and only Cauſes of the Deluge were 
theſe Two; The breaking up of all the Fountains of the 
great Deep, and the opening of the Windows of He- 
veu. To which may be added, That the Creation 
of ſo vaſt a quantity of Water, as ſhould have 
ſurmounted the higheſt Hills ; would certainly have 
inferred , either an enlargement of the whole Uni- 
verſe to receive it; and ſo a Diflocation, and con- 
ſequently a diſorder of its parts reſpeQtively : or elſe 
a Penetration of the Dimenſions of Bodies; while {0 
much new matter ſhould have ſprung into being, 
more than ever exiſted; and yet have been con- 
fined to the ſame ſpace of aboad, that was before 
filld up in its whole capacity. 

Nor need we, Thirdly, to fetch Waters fromthe 
Superceleſtial Regions. Where, if the Heavens be 
Fluid, how could they have kept from falling down, 
{o long? And if they be Solid, how could they 
poſſibly have deſcended at laſt? For in their deſcent 
they muft have bored their way through ſeveral 
Orbs as hard as Cryſtal, and how thick, we know 
not, Beſides, theſe Waters muſt have been lodg'd 
SL! " either 
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either below: the Stars, or above them. If Fa 


them, they would have hid them from our ſight. 
The Sun himſelf cannot be ſeen through a watry 
Cloud; how much leſs the Stars through a watry 
Ocean? Nor will it help, to ſay, the Element of 
Water above 1s more fine: and tranſparent than the 
Waters below. For were it as thin as an ordinary 
Miſt, ſtill it would hide the Sun's Face from us, 
though it might tranſmit his /zghrt. In caſe they 
were plac'd above the Stars, they mult have been 
delug'd before the; Earth could have been fo; as 
intercepting them- in their fall. Nor could they 
have ſlid off the Stars again, dropping down to the 
Earth, unleſs that were the Center of the Univerſe, 
which is hard to- prove ; yea, molt ablurd ro 
think. 

Nor will it be neceſſary, in the Fourth place, to 


ſuppole the Maſs of Air, or greateſt part of it, 
was changed into Water, to make the Deluge. A 
change which ſome will by no means admit - of, as. 


being not hitherto- proved by Experiment. Yet I 
cannot but own that the beſt Philoſophers have 
rhought it fecible, and alſo believed it to be aftu- 
ally .done. The * Egyptians conceived ( Maxethus 
and Hecatens both atteſt) Jeris. x7! digÞ Torr darn - 
ai, That Rains were made by the werſion of Air, 
FT Plato ' was of the ſame Opinion; &%ica Ewiirm. x} 
Tvxyoparoy, vines & Guam, That Air being thickned and 
condenſed, made Clouds and Miſts. And ſo was 
Philo. For beſides that he affirms * J,mi mn & we 
Loads murriiag Femuy's Ty x uerafea nav, that it waries aud 
runs through all manner of mutatioxs:. He ſays ex- 
prefly in Þ another Place, 5.ulvs # db G && ydvg, 
&c, That Air, beins rondenſed, turns to Water. 

And 


OO 
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And again, avritar& # imin avtailun 9; udve dig, 
That the Air being condenſed may be —_—_ into 
Water, And then brings in Heraclitus affirming, 
2 Z# aig& mwnir, fear LITE, the Deſtruttion of Air, 
to be the generation of Water. To this allo the 
Lord VYerulam conſents, offering to make it good by 


ſundry * Experiments. Though all of them, I «+ y,,. 414. 


think, come ſhort of Demogſtration, or of a clear Cenc. 1. Ex: 
per. 27, 73z 
77, 78, &c, 


and fatisfattory proof of the Phenomenon. ( And to 
name the two greateft Philoſophers next.) Ariſtotle 
aſſerts this tran{mutation, in his Book de Mundo. 
And Des:Cartes \ubſcribes to it as 


poſſible and real. (a) When thoſe Globules (9) Cm ifti globili paulo 
| | munus ſolito agimt, aquam in gla- 
move 4 little flower than ordinary, they cimm nutent, & particulas aeris 


may change Water, into Ice; and the in aquam. Princip. Part, 4. 


Particles of Air, into Water. And x. oh, 


the Famous and | Honourable (4) © (5) Exper. Ply/ico-mechan. 


Mr. Boyle (in his 22. Experiment ) 

leaves it undetermin'd, whether or no Air be a primi- 
genial Body, that cannot now be generated and turned 
into Water. And truly as Clavins his Glaſs of 
Spring-water ( mentioned in that Experiment) Her- 
metically ſealed up for fifty Years paſt, and re- 
poſited in the Muſeum Kercherianum ; does not 
prove that Water-can't be turn'd into Air, becauſe 
the Water continu'd there fo long without diminu- 
tion : fo neither will M. Rohawlt's Glaſs feald up 
the fame way full of Air, and kept in a Vellel of 
Water in a Wine-Cellar three whole Years; argue 
that Air can't be turn'd into Water, becauſe none 
of that Air at the three Years end, was found to 
have ſuffered ſuch a change ; there being' not the 
leaſt drop of Water in the Glaſs. We only learn 
from hence, that we have not yet attain'd to the 
| Sſz2 right 
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right Operation, of changing theſe Elements into one 
another. , 

We will grant therefore that by the power of Na- 
ture, Air may be turnedinto Water. Yet neither will 
that take off the whole Difficulty 1n this Caſe. For if 
moſt of the Air incircling the, Earth, had been: thus 
changed ( and all of it could not, becauſe then reſpi- 
ration would have been impoſſible to Mankind, and the 
{urviving Animals in the Ark ) it could not have fur- 
niſht Water enough for the Flood ;. a great deal of Air 
going to makeup a little quantity of Water : ( Which 
the proportidn- of gravity betwixt Water and Air, of 
equal bulk, it being ( found to be) as of a thouſand 
to one; does ſufficiently evince. ) But in caſe it could 
have yiel,ued Water enough, yet inconveniences would 
{till have remained. Particularly, it would have.endans» 
gered fucking down theMoon,as theTheoriſt ||obſerves. 
The changing alſo- of one great Body into. another, 
which after tranſmutation takes up ſo much leſs room 
than it did before ; does either ſappoſe that the whole 
Frame of the World mult fink cloſer together ( which 
would occaſion a ſtrange diſcompoſure 1n it.) to fill up 
the ſpace that Change would make empty : or that in 
Nature there muſt be a Vacuum. Though ( by the 
way ) when our SAVIOUR multiplied Bread upon 
Earth, that need have no ſuch influence on” the 
World, either as. to ___ or contrattion Of it ; as 
the new Cyeation of Waters above mentioned, or this 
produCtion of them-by :ra»/mntation, does imply... For 
beſides that the Matter changed was. much le in 
quantity, the change might be made 1a ſuch a Subſtance, 
as did take up juſt the ſame room in the World before 
its. mutation, as after it. 


Nor 
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Nor need we 'to apply our. ſelves, in the Fifth 
place, to that Hypotheſis which makes this Globe 
of ours bi-central : giving one Center to the Earthand 
another to the Y/aters.in it ; according to this Figure. 
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That fo by ſetting the Waters higher than the Earth, . 
they might the more eaſily overflow it at ſuch arate, 


as they have been conceived to do, at the Deluge. But 
this is a Suppoſition ſo notoriouſly falſe, that to prove 
it.tobe ſo, would bea vain work. 


Nor. 
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Nor need we trouble our ſelves in the Sixthplace 
about Sub-terreftrial Waters Which (if never ſo 
free paſſages had been epened for them ) could no 
more have flowed up out of the Bowels of the 
Earth ; than Waters can do out of our deepeſt 
Wells. Yea, with much more difficulty they muſt 
have aſcended, in regard they were far deeper in the 
ground ; and. alſo muſt have boiled up againſt the 
weight and preſſure of the incumbent Flood, 
even then when perhaps it was a Mile or two 
high. 

yi for Blood _— out of a Vein (when 
prickt ) in a Man's Head; it is nothing like a Proof 
that Water may riſe and flow above its ſource. 
For there is a vital ſtrength and motion forcing it 


.out, and Nature' conſpires as much to help the 


Courſe of that” Blood, as ſhe does to hinder this 
Courſe of the Waters we ſpeak of. Engines it may 
be in the heart of the Farth, might be able to ſend 
up Waters on to the ſurface of 1t; as the Heart in 
the mid(t of the Body, ſends Blood to its Extremities. 
But we hear of no Engines made to raiſe the 
Flood. 

Nor need we, in the Laft place, to betake our 
ſelves to a Topical or Partial Deluge. A thin 
which ſome have done, meerly ro avoid the necel- 
ſity of ſuch a vaſt deal of Water, as they knew 
not where to have for a gezeral Flood, according 
to the rate of the old Hyporheſis : or in caſe the 
could have had it, knew not how to get rid of it 
again, Whereas let fifteen Cubits above the Earth, 
be the higheſt Water-mark of ;the Flood ; and then 
as the Clouds and Caverns would have yielded 
Water enough to raile-4t : {o- when its work was 
done, the quantity of this Water would not have 

been 
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been ſo exceſſive, but it might eaſily be dried up 
in that ſpace of time, ia which Moſes declares it 
was {o. | 

And this is that which in the Second place, gives 
cquntenance to our Hypotheſis, It makes the Flood 
to be ſuch, as Nature out ot her Store-houſes could 
very well ſend on to the Earth; and when ſhe had 
done, as conveniently tike it off again. And fo we 
are excuſed from running to thole Cauſes or Me» 
thods, which feem unreaſonable to ſome, and 
T_—_ to others, and unſatisfattory to 
molt. 


6. A Third thing, which gives credit to our Con- 
jecture, and makes it look like truth ; is its agreeing 
{o handſomely with St. Perer's Deſcription of the 
Deluge. The Heavens were of old, and the Earth 
ſtanding out of the Water and in the Water, whereby 
the World that thew was, being overflowed with W-- 
ter, periſhed, 2 Pet. 3. 5, 6. How exatly does this 
ſuite with the Hypotheſis propoſed ? For according 
to it, the Earth ftood partly, 9 #4u7&, iz the Wa- 
ter ; the moſt of it being overflowed; and in ſuch 
a meaſure, as that the Animal World thereby pe- 
riſhed, And yet a great part of the Earth ( as 
much as the upper parts of high Mountains come 
to)was ftanding 7%; 57G, 0ut of the Water, at the fame 
time. Yea, if a Zevgma in the words, makes, 
ovvi55on, ſtanding, relate tO, iegrot, the Heavens, as 
well as to, $3, the Earth ; yet our Explication of 
the Deluge will fall in very fairly with hat too. 
Inaſmuch as the Heavens ſtood then i» the Water, 
and out of the Water, as well as the Earth. For 
their Territories were then invaded in ſome mea- 
ſure ; the Water riſing, where 1t incroached leaſt , 
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fifteen ; in moſt places, it may be, thirty, forty, or 
fifty Cubits into them. And therefore {o high they 
were ſtanding in the Water ; as all above was ſtanding 
out of the ſame. And which is ſomething more, 
the Heavens and the Earth will thus be ar, 
ſtanding together out of the Water and in the Water 
{ as ſome will' have the word ſignifie there ) both 
of them being in the like circumſtances, at the ſame 
jun&ture of time. I will only add under this head, 
That taking the Heavens here mention'd, for the 
loweſt Region of the Air, or for the lower part of that 
Region ; is but conſonant to the Sacred Style, 


7. A Fourth advantage commending our Hypotheſis, 
is, That it puts the drowned Earth, 1in:9 a tar more 
habitable condition at the Flood's going off, than 
otherwiſe it could have been in. That Noah's Flood 
was Univerſal, - is moſt clear from Scripture. Be- 
hold, I, even I do bring a flood of waters upon the 
earth, to deſtroy all flelh wherein is the breath of life, 
from under heaven, 'and every thing that is in rhe 
earth ſhall die, Gen. 6. 179. So the ALMIGHTY 
rhreatned ; .and what he threatned he fully made 
good. Azd all fleſh died that moved upon the earth, 
both of fowl, and of cattel, and of beaſt, and of every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth, and ever 
man. ll in whoſe noſtrils was the breath of life, of all 
that was inthe dry land, died. And every living ſub- 
{tance was deſtroyed, which was upon the face of the 
ground, both man and cattel, and the creeping things, and 
the fowl of heaven ; they were deſtroyed from the earth ;, 
ard Voah only remained alive,and they that were with him 
in the ark, Gen. 7. 21, 22, 23. And if all fleſh under 
beaven, and every thing in the earth, even every living 
ſubſtance upon the face of the ground, were deflroyed and 
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ditd; and Noah only remained alive, and the creatures 

- in the ark: hence it will follow, that the whole Earth 
was drowned, or elſe that Mankind was not generally 
ſpread through all the Regions of the ſame. Butthat 
the Earth was generally inhabited before the Deluge, 
we need not doubt, nor can we well deny. For the 
Conſequence would be, That the Prediluvians begat 
fewer Children, or lived ſhorter lives, than the Poſt- 
diluvians ; which would not be phanciful on- 
ly, but falſe. Though truly if ſome Countries had 
not been peopled, ſtill they muſt have bezn drowned ; 
that ſo fow/ and creeping things, &c. might be deſtroyed, 
according to the Teſtimony of the HOLY GHOST. 
Yet admitting this, thatthe extire Earth was overflows 
ed; and that toſuch an height, that the loftieſt Hills 
(as is commonly believed ) had their Tops fifteen 
Cubits under Water : and what a Caſe muſt the Earth 
have been in, upon drying up of the Flood ? What a- 
bundance of Mud, Slime, and Filthineſs, muſt ever 
where have covered the ſurfaceof it? How thick mu 
it have lain? How cloſe muſt it have ſtuck ? And how 
hard would it have been to have clear'd the ground of 
it ? Attica, upon this account, (as was obſerved before) 
after a far leſs Flood, was not peopled for the ſpace of 
three hundred Years. 

Nor will the Theery's Explication of the Deluge, 
help here ; unleſs it be to make things worſe _ For had 
the Flood been cauſed by ſo ſtrange a fradion and 
falling in of the Earth, asthat fuppoleth ; this would 
have added very much to its toulneſs, and fo to its Bar- 
renneſs for a time (as above remembred) and conſe. 
quently to its unfitneſs for immediate habitation. 

But now according to the way that we go, the = 
permoſt parts of Mountains could never be drowned ; 
and-fo never clogg'd neither, or od over with the 
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fltrof the roiled Waters. So that let but the floating 
Ark, have Ropped at laſt by the ſide of ſome 
hrge Hill; and the Earth would there have been 
ready to receive all that came out of it. And that 
after all its Toſlings, it did reſt wear to, or in ſome 
ſenſe «pox fuch a tall vaſt Hill (perhaps the biggeſt 
the Earth has ) is rightly believed, as being taught 
from above. And indeed its doing fo, ſeems to be 
no other than a ſignal Providence, anJ a ial ef- 
fe&t of Heavens particular Care. That fo thoſe few 
Creatures, whluch out-lived that grievous ya, 
or general deſtruttion that fell ſo heavy 'on the ani- 
mate World, might not be deſtitute of fit habita- 
— that Mankind itting th 
y s 10 tt e 

Ark, did inhabit Mountains for a TITEET 
may be gathered ( as ſomethink ) out of the Tenth 
_ Eleventh Chapters of Geneffs. For there it ap- 

that they were grown numerous (lay they ) 
when they left the Hills, and came dowa to ſettle in 
the Plains of Shiner. But then if aid chuſe the 
Hills for their Seat, and ſtay there ſo long before 
they removed their Quarters ; one reaſon might be the 
unkhtneſs of the lower grounds to entertain them, 
as affording at firſt no commodious Dwelliags. And 
whereas they would have them to keep on the Hills 
with deſign to ſecure themſelves from future Floods : 
ſuch a Defiga would have been utterly vain, For 
what ſecurity could they expe&, by their abode in 
Mountains, from Floods to come ; when the higheſt 
Mountains were over-top'd no leſs than fifteen Cubits, 
by one fo lately paſt * 
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8. A Fifth Plea which may be taken up in favour 
of our Hypotheſis, is its Coherence with G phy. 
Wherein it ſeems to be much more plauſible than the 
old ay pa. » X that of the Theory. It falls in with it, 
by a far more natural and juſtifiable Compliance, than 
either of them do. As forthe Theory, it flatly denies 
that there were Hills or Valleys, or Seas, or Iſlands 
before the Flood: which Geography hitherto never 
dreamt of. The old Hypotheſis allo makes the Moun+ 
tains of Arare or Armenis, the higheſt in the Earth - 
and this, Geography im cannot down with.. : And 
indeed the cluef reafon why they have been reputed 
the hi is, becauſe the Ark has always beea pre- 
fi roreſt on _ of them fo on regard 
it was requi be ghelt. - But ovr 
Hipor is ties up -none-to the belief of this: neither. 

or indeed does it ſeem to be-worthy of credit, as ſhall 
be noted by and by. & 
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CHAP. LVL 


1. Objections muſt be anſwered. 2. Our Expoſition 
of Scripture not to be made an Objeftion by the 
Theorilt, or any that hold with him. 3. The Firſt 
ObjeCtion from the Hills being covered, axſwered. 
4. The Second, from the Arks reſting upon the 
Mountains of —_— m_ b: = Femoor 
rom the appearing of the Tops of the Moun- 
_ upon 4 Keg} of the Waters, anſwered. 
6. The Fourth, from the poſſibility of Mens being 
faved from the Flood without the Ark, anſwered. 
7. The Fifth, from the likelihood of other Crea- 
tures eſcaping, anſwered. 8. FheSixth, from the 
imaginary exceſs of Water, anſwered. 9g. The 
Seventh, from the Raven which Noah ſent out of 
the Ark, anſwered. 10. The Eighth, from dan- 
ger of Shipwrack which the Ark would have 
been in. 11, 4 General Anſwer to farther Ob- 
jeCtions. 


I. W* have ſeen a New way of explaining the 
Flood propoſed : o: a New 4 4 
concerning it erefted. We have ſeen how it is built ; 
upon what Grounds it ſtands; and with what rea- 
ſons and conſiderations it is ſupported and eſtabliſht. 
But as things that are new and any whit ſtrange, 
are commonly received with more than ordina 
Notice; ſo new Dodtrines, and ftran:e Hypotheſes, are 
uſually entertain'd with Diſputes and Objettions. It 
will be neceſſary therefore to look out a little, and 
to ſee what ObjeCtions are like to meet us in the 
way 
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that we go: and fo to apply Anſwers to them 


reſp 
reſpeCtively ; at leaſt to the chief of them. 


2. But firſt, I muſt premiſe, that we have no 
reaſon to take this for an Qbjetion (I mean from 
the Theorift, or others who take their meaſures 
from him). that we expound a Text or two of 
Scripture {0 as none ever did; and deſerting the 
common. received ſenſe, put an unuſual Gloſs upon 
them ( not- to lay, iNar iniuor, 4 private interpret as 


tion. ) . This, I lay, is not to be urged againlt vs. 


by the Theorift, or by thoſe that think fit to abide 
by his Hypotheſis, For himſelf exceeds us in the 
{ame thing. We only take a' few ſteps, out of the 
beaten path of Expoſitors; and that with oper: 
and profeſſed diffidence : whereas he has advanced,, 


in. as untroden a way, with a gfeat deal of 
boldneſs. 


3- The Firſt Objeiion may be raiſed, from the 
Hills being covered. So we read Gen. 7. 19. That 
all the high hills under the whole heaven were covered. 
And verle.20. Fifteen cubits upward did the waters 
revail, and the mountains were covered, Whence it 

been. concluded, That the Waters of the Flood 
prevailed to ſuch an height, that they covered the 
rops of the. highelt Hills. under Heaven. Fifteen Cu» 
bits. upward. But the Holy Text ſays no ſuch 
thing. It tells us indeed, That the Waters prevail» 
ed fifteen Cubits upwards ;. but this might. be meant 
as. to the Earth only : upon which, it had told us 
juſt before, the Waters prevailed greatly, and pre- 
vailed exceedingly. And truly when they came 
to be fifteen Cubits upward on the higheſt parts of 
the ſurface of the Earth ; whereby they might. be 
| four 
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four or five times as high above its general Super- 
ficies ( as we have obſerved) this was really a 
great and exceeding prevalence. But where it ſpeaks 
of the high hills and mountains, it fays no more of 
them, than, C3I', and they were covered. And foin- 
deed rhey were, and fifreen Cubits upward too, 
that is, on their fides. For the Waters prevailing 
ſo high above the ſurface of the Earth whereon 
-they were founded, the bottoms of them muſt needs 
ſtand up ſo deep in thoſe Waters, But to affirm 
the Tops of them did ſo, is perhaps to make the 
-Commeat out-rua the Text, they being not faid to 
.be covered. 

And as the Original may bear this Interpretation ; 
Jo the _—_—_ ſeems not to difallow it. For 
that renders the Hebrew thus, Tiewmgilus mx Sapdro 
fun 73 5dug, the water was lifted up ; gs Cubits up- 
wards. But it does not in the leaſt ex that 
it was lifted up ſo many Cubits above the tops of 
.the high Hills and Mountains. Nor will the Yu/- 
.gar Latin diſſent from it, if rightly underftood. It 

ays, Quindecim cubitis altior fuit aqua ſuper montes 
quos opernerat. The Water was fifteen Cubits higher 
upon the Mountains which it had covered. But then, 
altior ſuper montes, may not fignifie, that it was 
higher «pox the tops ( as was ſaid before) but onl 

upon Or about the fid:s of the Monntains. - And js 
( T remember ) when _——_— would expreſs Peo- 
ples fitting about a Table ; he ſays, They were ſu- 
per mexnſam. And when he would expreſs their 
ſitting about a Banquet; he ſays, They were ſuper 
wvinum & epulas. According to which, Water fifteen 
Cubits hich ſuper montes ; may be Water ſo high 
«bout the Mountains : and ſo high indeed it had co- 

vered them, 


And 
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And the truth is, the Waters of the Flood never 

were, nor could be fifteen Cubits above the Tops 

of the higheſt Mountains ; though we allow the 

Aſſertors of the Old Hypotheſis , toexpound the Story 

of the - Flood their own way. To make this 

out, 
We read, Ger. 8. 4. That the ark refted upon the 

' mountains of Ararat, ror, ſays the Hebrew ; wg, 

ſay the LXX. it ſat there. That is ( as the AC 

ſertors of the Old Hypotheſis will have it) * The | 4 mite 

bulk of the Ark pierced through the Waters, and Io vie, A Lapide 

the bottom of it ſtood upon the Mountain under is 6. 8. 5. 

it, Nor could it- reſt or fit there otherwiſe, becauſe 

the Tops of the Mountains were not as yet above 

Water, the Flood being at its height. For when. 

was it that the Ark thus reſted ? Why, iz the Se- 

venth. Month, on the ſeventeenth day of the Month. 

And then was the Deluge at the higheſt. For it is ſaid 

( Chap. 7. 24.) That the waters ailed upon the 

earth an hundred and fifty days. That is (according 

to the Aﬀertors of the Old Hypotheſis) they were. 

increaſing , or kept as. high as ever for fo long 

time, Which (as the Jews uſed to reckon their 

Moaths, making them all mwrexr24wes, to conſiſt of 

thirty days apiece) will amount to five Months pre- 

ciſely. So that count from. the ſeventeenth day of 

the Second Month, when the Flood began to come 

in; to t'e ſeventeenth day of the Seventh Month, 

when the Ark fat upon the Mountains of Ararat : 

and the hundred and fifty days will be expired 

juſt. But then if the Ark reſted upon thoſe 

Mountains at that time, and in that manner, as is 

ſaid; it is. moſt certain that the zops of the 

higheſt Hills, could never be covered by- Water, fif- 

teen Cubits upward. For then if the bottom _ 
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the Ark had refted on the Mountains, the whole 
Body of it muſt have been quite under Water, and 
we know not how deep. The reaſon is, becauſe 
there are Mountains in the World, very much 
higher than thoſe of Ararat. For by thoſe Moun- 
tains, the Aſertors of the common Hypotheſis, ge- 
nerally underſtand the Mountains of Armenia. And 
the YVulgar ſays expreſly, That the Ark reſted upon 


the Mountains of Armenia, And the Septuagin: 


ſometime renders Ararat, Armenia. Yea, the 
Chaldee Paraphraſt uſes the word, MT» as pointing 
at the Cordiean Hills. But that there are Moun- 
tains much higher than zhey, '1S evident enough 


+ Hiſt. of the from moſt conſiderable Writers. +Sir Walter Ra- 


World, [+ Is 
f. 7. Y. 10. 
t X, 

© + Xl. 

* Con D. Aus. 
Cine. l, 15, 
6 27. 


leigh declares that the Mountains of Ararat, or any 
parts of them, are not of equal ſtature to many other 
Mountains in the World. And again, That the 
Mountains of Gordia'i —— are the higheſt of the 
World, the ſame is abſolutely falſe. Nor does he 
deliver this as his own judgment only, but preſently 
adds, * That the beſt Coſmographers, with - others 
that have ſeen the Mountains of Armenia, find 
them far taferio? and unDerſer to divers other 
Mountains even in that part of the World, and elſe- 
where, And then he inltanceth in Athos as one tar 
ſurmounting a»; Mount ain that ever hath been ſeen 
in Armenia : an cites Caftaldus for it. And to 
that he adds Mount Olympus, ſaid to be of that 
height , as neither the Vinds, Clouds, or Rain over- 
top it. Solinus, 1 contels, ſays as much, and his 
authority, I preſume, has given credit to the thing, 
But L1dovicus * Vives ſeems to confure it ; and tells 
us. of one, who goinz up the Mountain to ſearch 


o1t the truth of the report, found it to be falſe. 


Though when Sir W. Raleigh preferred Olympus, 
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as to its height, before the Armenian Hills; he was 
certainly -1n the right. He brings in Aztararus al- 
ſo, averring thas tor height, to be of a far moze 
admirat.on, tha» any iz Armenia, And alſo the 
famous Mount ains of Atlas, ſo high that the eye of 
no mortal Man can diſcern the top : for which he 
quotes Herodotus. And laſtly,, he concludes the 
Pike of Teneriff, to be the higheſt Mountain of 
the known World. And fo do others as well as 
he, whereof Yarennius is one. Yet ſome again take 
the American Andes to ſurpaſs all. "Though Cau- 
caſus alone might have done our buſineſs. For as 
that is a part of Taurus, as the Mountains of 
Ararat are; 10 it is known to all ( who know any 
_ of that nature) to be much higher than 
they. 
Now the Mountains of Ararat ' being certainly 
much lower than ſeveral others ; here is perfeft de- 
monſtration (to the Afertors of the general ſtanding 
Hypotheſis of the Flood) that the Waters could not 
( according to their Zypotheſis,, and their own Ex- 
polition of the Story of. the Flood ) cover all the 
high- Hills under heaven fifreen Cubits upward, I 
mean, thexgops of them. For then the Ark could 
not have yeſted on the lower ones of Ararat, 
without .-berag plunged under Water, and wholly 
{wallowed up ; the Flood being at irs highelt picch 
when it reſted there. X 
And ſince it is evident, yea, plainly demonſtrated, 
' that the tops of the higheſt Hills could not be 
covered according to the tenor of the uſual Hypo- 
theſis ; it-is ablolutely neceſſary, not only in regard 
of our Hypotheſis, but in reſpect to the very Story 
of the Flood ; to interpret the Mountains being 
covered, to {yme other ſenſe than _ been put up- 
u on 
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on it. And that will _ on a like neceſſity of 
ſetting up a new Hypotheſis tor explaining the Flood ;. 
whether ours may be it or no. | 

Let us now therefore ( as it is neceſſary) en- 
quire after another ſenſe of the” Mountains being 
covered. And Firſt, there is a known Figere that 
frequently occurs in- the Holy Volume (as might: 
be proved by a large Induction of "inſtances ) 
whereby what is true of a thing but in part ; is: 
notwithitanding affirmed of the whole. And in this. 
{ſenſe all the high Hills under Heaven might be 
ſaid to be covered; becauſe in part they were Þ, . 
that is {o far as the Waters reach'd up the fides of 
them. Or » 

Secondly, If there be not a Synecdoche in the 
caſe, there may be an Hyperbole. The Mountains 
may be ſaid to be covered, to raiſe the repreſenta- 
tion of the Flood, and make it more ſtately, by put-- 
ting an Air of exceſſive greatneſs into it. So. we 
may obſerve, that there are few very grand and re- 
markable things in Scripture ; but the Mountains or 
Hills aze brought in; to bear a part in their CharaQter : 
to adornand ſignalize, or ſet off their magnificence 
or exceſs, Thus a great feadineſs is Expreſs'd by 
the ſtability of Mountains, Pſal. 125:\"#. They that 
truſt inthe LORD, ſball be as mount" Zion, which 
cannot be removed. A great ſafeguard or protettion ; 
by an incloſure or incompaſsment with ' Mountains : 
as in the_next Verſe. The mountains are rownd 
«out Jeruſalem; ſo the LORD is rownd about his 
people, A great deſtruttion;, by the trembling of 
Mountains and removing of Hills, Jer. 4. 24. The- 
held the Fountains, axd lo they trembled, and all 
the pills moved lightly. So a great fear is expreſ- | 
id by Mens calling out ## Bountains ro fall on 

them, 


— 
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them , and to hills to cover them, S. Luk. 23. 30. 
A great change; by the paſſing away or diſappear- 
ing of mountains, Rev. 16. 20. A great widtory ; 
by threſbing the mountains, and making the bills 
4s chaff, Il. 41. 15. A great joy; by the ſinging 
o mountains, 1/ai. 44. 23. A great ſlaughter ; by 
lood reaching to the Mountains. So GOD threatens 
to water the land of Egypt with blood, even to the 
mountains, Ezek. 32.6. And that the mountains 
ſpall be melted with the blood of nations, 1ſai. 34.3. 
As if Blood were not only to ſwim about the 
Mountains, and to run over the tops of them, as 
Noah's Waters (are preſum'd to have done) bur 
even to diſſolve them and waſh them quite down. 
Well _ Moſes ——_ as he did, in de- 
ſcribing the Deluge of Water ; when the Prophet 
_ exceeds him in foretelling an Tnundation of 
Blood. | | 
'- By no means, may ſome object : and you have 
hinted the reaſon of it. Even becauſe what 1/aiah 
ſpake was in way of Predictoz ;_ and ſuch Hyper- 
boles thongh they be: common in Prophecies, are 
not uſed in - Hiffory. T anfwer, Such Fhperbolical 
Scheries of Speech, are uſed in Hiforical, as well 
as in Prophetical matters. Thus the P/almiſt re- 
ferring to-the majeſtic or great folettinity at the 
db gu of the Law ; ſays, the bills melted like 
wax, Plal. 97. 5. And relating ſome circumſtances 
of Iſraels paſſing out of Egypr, he ſays the moun- 
tains skipped like rams, and the littl: hls like 
lambs, Plal. 114. 4. And if againſt this it be ob- 
jetted, that the Pſalms are Poetical, and fo theſe 
may be flights of Phancy, allowable to Poets only ; 
(though to inſpired ones, as well as to other: ) I 
anſwer, The like occurs in other Books of 
Uuz2 Scripture. 


_ 
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Scripture, J/aiah, for inſtance, reflefting upon great 
and terrible things that G O D had done for. his Peo- 
ple ; ſets them forth by thus Expreſſon, The moun- 
rafns flowed down at thy preſence, Iſai. 64. 3. And 
Habakkuk commemorating G O D's miraculous pro- 
ceedings in bringing the 1/raelites into Canaan ; 
fays, the everlaſting mountains were ſcattered, the 
perpetuat bills did bow, Hab. 3. 6. And at the 
tenth Verſe, the mountains /av' thee, and they 
trembled. ; 
So that when Moſes deſcribed the Deluge, , in- ſo 
ſuperlative or tranſcendent a ſtrain, as by-its cover- 
ing the mountains, axd all the high. hills ander 
heaven ;, it might be but to ingrandize or amplife 
the thing. It might be but an high flying orna- 
mental Fhperbole, uſed. to, grace. and. greaten the 
Flood in;his Deſcription of it, and to render. it. the 
more ſtately. Or, TN! 
Laſtly, We muſt know ; that to cover a thing in 
Holy Style, is not always to /urmount and over- 
wheks it: but very frequently to. ſurround'it only, 
or to be about it 1n, great plenty or abundance. For. 
fo the HOLY GHOST does commonly ex- 
preſs the. copiauſneſs of one thing by its covering 
another. Thus: precions ſtones, are ſaid to be a co» 
vering to. the Tyrians, Ezek. 28. 13.. becauſe they 
wore 'them in great plenty about. them. And the 
Jews are {aid to: CoVer the altar of the LO RD. 
with tears and weeping; and with crying out, Mal. 2. 
13, becauſe they ſhed their Tears, and uttered their 
complaints. very freely and -plentifully thereabouts.. 
So ( in the ſame ſenſe) ſome are ſaid to be cover- 
ed with ſhame ; and others, to be covered with confu- 
fon; and others, to be covered with violence. 
Whence it is evident, that. it is a Phraſe whereby 
15 
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is expreiſed the plenty or exuberance of one thing 
above another. And ſo the Mountains and bigh 
Hills being covered with Waters, will ſignifie. no more, 
than that they were ſurrounded wich valt quan- 
tities of them. But a more adequate and eviQtive in- 
ſtance of this, Meſes himſelf ( the fitteſt Man' that 
could be.in the caſe ) has given us. Who, ſetting 
down the. Story of the Quaz/s, Exod. 16. 13. fays, 
That , «# even the quail came up and COVered the 
cap... And how did theſe Quails cover the Camp? 
He informs us, Numb, 11. 13., they. fell by the. 


gm 45.54 were 4 Lie Pak _ this 16. and 4 
s., journey, 0n that \(iges; £OUnD at. the camp. 
But RO the Camps helix 2 Kiyivy with he 
Quails,, was no .mope. .& ia Meſes's language) than 
its being ſurrounded. with a, multitude: of them ; {o 
the, Mountains | being covered with. Waters, | was 
no' more than their being /urrounded with * areat 
plenty of them. - And, 125% which ſignifies, covered, 
Gen. 7-.19, 20. and,.oarn, that. ſignifies, . covered; 
here, Exod. 16. 13. do both ſpring from, 705, and 
are . but .one, and:the ſame.word.; . As if_ by ui 
the, ſame , word. .in_ both . places, he would intt- 
mate, . that. he. meant. but the. ſame thing in bottr 
Stories. | 


4. A Second Objettion, raay be the” arks reſting 
upon the mount «ins.of Ararat, Gen. 8.” 4. For that- 
implys that. the Waters of .the Flood did' certainly 
{well up above the tops of thoſe Mountains ; elſe 
how could the Ark have been carried up - thither, 
and have reſted there? I anſwer, 


WH 


Firſt? 


-- 
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Y Aniq. 1. x. 
C. fo 


Firſt, That, wp, which is there rendred, »poz ; 
does ſometimes in Scripture, fignife, by. As 
5-79", by the rivers of water, Plal. 1. 3. 
MMR, by the camp, Numb. 11. 13. And FX 
here, v5 NN", may ſignifie no more than, by 
the mountains of Ararat. 

Secondly, If we yield the Ark to have reſted 
upon the Mountains of Ararat ; yet then it+ might 
reſt ſomewhere upon” the 'fovr or loweſt part of 
thoſe Mountains: for it is no where ſaid to reft 
upon the, op of them. And fo this in the 
Divine ' Stg Y will not" infer the leaft-neceflity of 
that vaſt height of the Flood, which it' has uſually 
been ſet at. | — 

And then as to C1:# Story, which' tells how 
the Ark reſtz4, on rhe rop of. thoſe Mountains ; 
we. take leave to obſerve, thar it isall-adJong charge« 
able either with, zncert aimy, or With intongruity. It 
is till either Doubtful, "as to the Thing ; or incon 
ſiſtent with 3t Jef. us, for example; * Joſeph gives 
account out of 'Beroſus , *% mix, &c. that a '— of 
the Ship (the Ark ) 3s i# Armenia, on the Moun- 
tain of the -Cordidans. But” then this” is ufhered* in 
with a, a449, {0 it is ſaid; which makes the thing 
doubiful. And then, ngis of 3g, may as well be 
rendred, -near the Mountain, as oz it. The ſame 
Joſephus, in_the ſame Chapter alfb, thus cerrifies 
our of MAtcolaus Damaſcentit. "tar ty  Mrindda, 
&c. Above Miaias there is a great Mountain in At. 
menia. called Paris, ' on which maiy that fled thither 
were ſaved in time of the Flood : and that a certain 
Man brought in an Ark, arrived at the top of the 


Mountain, and that the reliques of the Timber were 


kept there a long time. But then this 1s delivered 
incertainly 
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encertainly again, with a, a3y@& the, {0 it is reported. 


And for a matter to. be reported, is one thing ; and 


really to-be ſo, /is another. And indeed this report: 
agrees-not. with truth, For it ſays, &#* mie an 
qunirms 6B Ty nemwmvoud auanSiva ; that many 
Uping to this Mountain were ſaved. Whereas Scti- 
oy on. the .cantrary aſſures us that but few wene: 

e1;. and that nor. ove was faved by flight, but: 
all by the: Ark alone.. And then it 15 mconſiſtent: 


were. no. Water upon it 5 but ſo much dry 


ground,. as that many might be faved there, living 


together, not- only Days, .and Weeks; but ſev 
Months, one after a 
Ex 


Abydenus the Aſſyrian, how + mes & *Apuiviy, the 
Ship ( Ark) is Armenia, did out of its Wood afford 
Ammlets to them that dwelt thereabouts. 
the other circumſtances .of the account are ſtrangely 
oddand fabulous. Namely, That Saturn who reizned 
at that time, forewarxed. Silithrus (Noah) that there 
ſhould fall abundance of Rain on the fifteenth of De- 


fius; and communaded him to hide what learned © 
Which, Sifthrus - 


writings he had, .in Heliopolis. 
having done, he ſailed diretHy into Armenia, and 


there quickly found. what the GOD had. told him, . 


to be true. But then on the third day" after the 
Tempeſt, ſendi 


ſee any Land that was nat covered with Sea ; they 
returned again, 4s not any place. where they 
could yeſt. _ After thew he fent forth others:;" aud 


-when he had ſent the third time, the Gods took him 
away from amongſt Men. Where the ablurdities and 


For how could the Ark drive 
ja} # dxpalgenay, UP the very tip-top of a Mountain if - 


But then - 


aut - Birds to try whether they could © 


Incongruities- 
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febius likewile and Cyril. do both recite out of - ' 
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incongrifities. of the Story (if brought home to the 
trath; ofthings/), are {o many, and;groſs, and vbrious; 
thar;4wmne! would, be perfectly loſt, ſhould I ſpend any 
12,-noting them, : 
- T-paſs therefore to Benjamin the Few, - from whom 
F borrow. the laſt citation of this nature. He fays 
in-his {:4zerery, that'the Ark 'of- Noh reſted upon 
the Hills of Ararat; .and that.one Omar, of the Mate- 
rials | of - it, built''a Mahometas Synagogue. But 
then he .adds that the Prince took-it down, 2 Ca- 
carmine dnorum- montinm, from'the top of twa Moun- 
teins. And that the Ark ſhould” be divided into 
two. parcels, and the remains of it lodg'd- upon' rhe 
tops of two Hills at- once ; 1s a pallage rhar' gives 
but ſmall Credit to the Traveller's Report; bur is 
enough, methinks, as to this Particular, to call ais fide- 
lity into queſtion. ON EE 
Notwithſtanding therefore what we meet with 
in Hiſtory concerning it, we may lawfully conclude, 
that the Ark might not reſt upon the 9p of ' the 
Armenian Mountains. Only one or two Writers 
of note, miſtaking Moſes, it may be, at firſt; and 
telling the. World with» confidence,.-'That the Ark 
reſted on the op of thele Mountains ( when he 
might mean no more-than "that it reſted by them, 
or: 0n ſome low Ridge of them} others» might fol- 
low them, and others thews again; and fo af might 
run oft in a Frack. of.error, as {moothly-as* if. they 
had. been in the way of truth. - Thus , when 
St.Chryſoſtom, Epiphaninus, Iſidore, and” others, tell 
that-the Ark relted upon\ the op of \theſe Moun- 
.tains.;. and- that certain, 4/bwe; 'remments Of 1t were 
to be ſeen there in their. days: they were proba- 


bly over-rul'd by Hiſtory or Hearſay ; and fo eaſily 
mif-led 
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miſ-led by ſuch as went before them. And indeed 
that the thing was utterly falle, we have great 
reaſon to conclude ; when if it were true, it mult 
either impeach Scripture, which (in the ſenſe of all 
Men hitherto ) taught all-a-long that the Flood 
was fifteen Cubits above the tops of the higheſt 
Mountains ; and that in the height of this Flood 
the Ark reſted on the top of Ararat : or elſe clath 
with Geography, which never allowed the Hills of 
Ararat to be ( by a great deal ) the higheſt : or 
elſe ſink the Ark quite under Water, to make it reſf 
upon thoſe Hills. 


5. A Third Objettion may be formed from the ap- 
pearing of the tops of the Mountains upon the ac- 
creaſe of the Waters. $0 it is recorded, Gez. 8. 5. 
That the waters decreaſed continually until the tenth 
month, and on the firſt day of the month were the 
tops of the mountains ſeen. Now if the Mountains 
had not been quite under Water, and fo inviſible for 
the time they were overwhelmed ; how could they 
be faid to become vilible again, or to be ſeen upon 
the Floods going off ? 

In anſwer to this, we may conſider, Firſt, That 
by the tops of the Mountains, in Scripture, are 
not always meant the higher, but ſometimzs the 
inferior parts of them, Thus it is propheſied, 
Amos 1. 2. That the top of Carmel ſhall wither. 
Where by zop, the ſides or /ower parts of that Hill 
may be intended chiefly. For the withering of 
the meer top of it only, would not ( *is like ) 
have either cauſed or {ignitied ſuch a ſcarcity of feed, 
as ſhould have. occaſioned ſuch affliction to Shep- 
herds, as is there foretoald ; the principal part of 
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EE: 
an Hill for Paſture, 'being uſually towards the bor- 
tom of it. So Exod. 19. 20. it is faid, That 
Moſes went up to the top of mount Sinai. But that 
he did not go up to the wery rop of that Mount 
we have great cauſe to believe, for Two reaſons. 
Firſt, Becauſe the LORD deſcended upon it in 
fire, ver. 18. in ſuch a fire as was not only real, 
but raging ; for it made the Mountain ſmoak as 4 
furnace, Yea, it is ſaid, Exod. 24. 17. to be like 
devouring fire on the top of the mount. And {0 de» 
vouring Was it, that it feiz*'d moſt terribly upon the 
Mountain ; inſomuch that zt is faid to- have barzt 
with fire unto the midſt of heaven, Dent. 4. 11. 
But how then could Moſes go up to the top of this 
Mountain? Nor, Secoxdly, could he well do it, by 
reaſon of its height, and the great difficu/ty- of its 
aſcent. For ole hus aſſures us, That it is the 
higheſt Hill beyond compariſon of all that Country, 
and long of its ftrange height, and its fteep inacceſſi+ 
ble craggy Rocks, is not only unfrequented by Men, 
but not to be lookt up to, it puts the eye to ſuch 
pain. And yet if Moſes did not goup to the zop of 
this Hill in fridzeſs, we know not how much be» 
low it he might preſent himſelf. And in caſe he 
ſtood oa any lower ridge or part of that Mount ; 
it 1s clear that by the zops of high Hills in Scripture, 
may be meant but the /awer parts of the ſame. 
And therefore where we read 1m wane, Dent. 33. 
15. from the top of the mountains ; the Arabic 
reads it, from the roots of them. And ſo by 
the tops of the Mountains b:ing ſeen upon the 
drying up of the Flood ; will be meant no more, 
than that ſome lower parts of them, not far from 
the bottoms, were made bare and expos'd to view 


again, 
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again, ' which before were hidden under Wa- 
ter. Or, 

Secondly, By the tops of the Mountains, ſaid to 
be ſeen on the firſt day of the tenth Month ; may 
be meant, but the tops of ſome /ower Mountains, 
which were quite -overwhelm'd with. Water, . by its 
aſcending fifreen Cubits upward upon the higheſt 
parts of the plain of che Earth. If theſe wo 
Conſiderations will not fatisfe ; we muſt carry on 
the Hoquay a little farther, and ſeek for a Third. 
And truly {ome one or other muſt needs be found 
out. For certain it 1s, that the of the higheſt 
Mountains could not be faid to be ſeen, by reaſon 
of the Waters ſinking down below them ; becauſe, 
as we have ſufficiently proved, they could not poſ- 
ſibly be above them. © That is, according to the 
common meaſures Men have taken :of the Flood, 
and my. uſual ſenſe they have put upon the ſacred 
Sto it, 

hirdly, Therefore (ia way of anſwer to the 
Objeftion,) we confider ; that the tops of the 
Mountains may be {aid to be ſeen, at the time menti- 
oned, upon ' account, of their emergency out of dark- 
neſs, not out of the Waters. Nor let it ſeem ſtrange, 
that at the time of the Flood, there ſhould be 
darkneſs. over the whole face of the. Earth. For 
then there was a ſolution of 'the continuity of the 
Atmoſphare: all the vapours almoſt contained in the 
«38, or comprehenſion of it, turning into Clouds, 
and reſolving a great pace into Rains. And as it 
is but res/onable, to think it was dark thea ( con+ 
ſideriag the. ſtate of & Atmoſphere ) {ſo it was 
very requiſite it ſhould be ſo. For whea the;Raias 
began to fall, and that at ſuch C9 5 Er 
| X 2 in 
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in good"earneſt to make that Deluge which Noah 
had foretold : this muſt needs ſtartle and- alarm 
Men dreadfully. Then, had there been light in 
the World, in any good degree; what could have 
been expeCted, but that People who dwelt neareſt 
to that place where the Ark ſtood ; ſhould have 
run direC&ly- to it, and rudely aſſaulting and in- 
yading it, have-turned out Noah, his Friends, and 
all Creatures ; and have taken immediate poſſeſſion 
of it themſelves, as the only probable-means of their 
own preſervation. And r E-xy-wea that the Earth 
was then wrapt up in nightſome darkneſs ( it be- 
ing not only /zkely in reſpe& of Nature, but zeceſ. 
ſary in point of Providence ) we need not fear to 
conclude. | 

And as it was dark all the time that the Flood 
was Coming in and waxing ; ſo the: Air might 
well be- very foggy and miſty during the conti- 
nuance and decreaſe of the ſame. For the At- 
moſphzre being put into fo great a diſorder (and 
even diſſolution) as it was; it could not quickly 
reſetrle into its wonted clearneſs. 

And then we muſt heedfully attend to that ac- 
count of the Floods abatement and drying up, which 
the HOLY GHOST has given us. The waters 
returned. from off the Earth continually ,- fays he, 
Gen. 8. 3. Where, the word , 12m,” returned, does 
often ſigntfie in Scripture, the returning of a thing 
into its Principles, So Pſal. go. 3. m2 ww, 
return ye /oxs of men. As much as to fay; be re- 
ſolved into Duſt and Spirit, the primigenial parts, 
or- conſtituent - principles -of your Nature. And 
Ger. 3: 19. it is uſed in the like ſenſe ; Den 599 mw, 
to uſt ſhalt tho return. And Pfal. 146. 4. 00920), 

he 
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he rcturngth to his Earth. According to which, 
where it is faid,, That the Waters refurnev from 
off the Earth continually ; we are to underitand their 
continual werſzon or . return 1nto that Prixciple out 
of which they were made ; namely, Yapours. And the 
ſame is. to be under{tood concerning them, where 
it is aid, Ger. 8. 5. That the waters decreaſed con- 
tinually, wwern Tn vn, They were going and de- 
creaſing. And lo the Expreſſion does not denote a 
violent motion Or agitation of thoſe Waters (as hath 
commonly been thought) ſo much as-a conſtant 
waſting Or diminution of them, by going quite away. 
And indeed, Jn, ſignifies, it went away: and as 
* Schindler notes, is ſpoken de rebus evaneſcentibus, 
of things that are vaniſhing. Yea, the learned Lexi- 
cographer brings in this very Paſſage, as one in» 
ſtance of that its ſignitication. Which farther in- 
ſinuates, That when the Waters of the Flood de- 
creaſed, it was done by their vaniſhing or going 
away into their firſt natural Principle : by their re- 
turning or being coxverted into Vapours. Now this 

being done at a great rite, Or very faſt (as we ma 
ather from ſo much Water being dried up in Fl 
rt a time; and from the. miraculous Wind, 
Gen. 8. 1. ſent on purpoſe to haſten the work, by 
helping forward the attenuation of the liquid Ele- 
ment) it muſt (in likelihood ) overcaſt and be- 
miſt the Air; and fo conſpitflate and obſcure it, as 
to, render things inviſible at a little diſtance from 
the beholder's Eye. Whence it will follow, That 
when the tops of the Mountains were ſeen, this 
might come to paſs, not by the Waters ſinking be- 
low thoſe tops ( whither they never aſcended ) but 
by the clearing up of tl:&+ Sky, and the wearing 
oit 
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oF of Its unuſuat thickneſs and foggineſs. And yet 
this their -iſeb:lity or new appearance might proper- 
ly be aſcrib'd to the decreaſe of the Waters too : 
inaſmuch as till they were fo diminiſht, as not to 
afford Vapours enough, to thicken and darken the 
Air any longer, at the rate they had done ; the 
Mountains tops could not be ſeen. 

Should it here be objected, That according to 
this way of explaining their appearance, they could 
not have been ſeen ſo ſoon as in the tenth Month ; 
becauſe rhe Waters were then upon the Earth in 
great- abundance : that Objection might be thus 
taken off, Though there were waters * wpon the 
face of the whole earth then; yea, and ÞF forty days 
after that ( which was the reaſon why Noah's Dove 
could find no reſt) yet theſe Waters were fo far 
exhaled, drawn ſo low, and grown fo grofs and 
muddy ; that now they did not retur» or go away 
into vapours, half ſo faſt as before. The Atmoſphere 
alſo was now come pretty well to its old conliften- 
cy again ; and fo the attrattive power of the Sun 
was much damped and weakened, and he did not draw 
vapours ſo briskly and plentifully as he had done. 
And yet the lower Regions of the Air might be 
very thick and foggy till; fo that the Mountains 
might not be ſeen by looking right on, but ra- 
ther by looking upward. And fo the higheſt parts 
of the Mountains, that by thruſting up aloft did 
intercept the lightſomeneſs of the glimmering Skis, 
and terminate the eye-fight; might by that means 
be diſcerned. And therefore indeed only the 7ops 
of rhem were ſaid to be ſeen. 
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Nor let ir be thought a mcer phancy, a whim- 
ſical groundleſs Figment of ours, that the Waters 
of the Deluge did decreaſe in this manner. I mean 
by going or returning into Vapours, and that at ſuch 
a. rate, as to fill the Air, for a time, with con- 
ſtant Milts, and make it very caliginous and dark. 
This is fo far from being an empty fiction or con- 
ceit ; that I may venture to ſay, It was a neceſlar 
Phenomenon. For when the Earth was fo —_— 
ly drown'd, the Water being of a ſinooth Super- 
fcies, if the Air had been clear, yea, if it had not 
been more than ordinarily thick, it would certainly 
have been moſt exceeding cold. Even as cold as 
it is now 1n its middle Region, where Icy Meteors 
are continually floating. So that in the Natural 
Courſe of things, the Waters of the Flood would 

ſently have been frozen extreamly hard. And 
if we can ſuppoſe they ſhould ever have been. 
melted again ( as by the force of meer Nature they 
hardly could ) yet they could not have been ſo in that 
ſpace of time, wherein the Deluge went off,, and the 

rth became dry. 

And that a vehement Froſt would have feiz'd 
the Waters of the Flood, as ſoon as they were 
come down (if the Air had not been ſtrangely 
chick ) is but reaſonable to. conclude upon this ac- 
count. Becauſe the Atmoſphare was never ſo ex- 
hauſted of Vapours; and ſo never ſo thin ; and (6 
never ſo ſharp and terribly cold, fince the World 
. began; as it was at that time. 

And then laſtly, that the cloſeneſs and thickneſs 
of the Air was ſuch, as to darken and benight 
the whole Earth at once; may fairly be inferred 
from Gez. 8. ut, For there G O D promiſcrh thar 
wile 
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while the Earth remaineth, there ſhall be day, as 
will as ſced-time, and harveſt, Implying, That 
during the Flood, there was as rerfett an intere 
miſſion of d«y upon Earth, as there 'was of ſced- 
time, and harveſt. 


6. A Fourth Objettion may be framed from the 
Poſſibility and eaſineſs of Mens eſcaping the Flood. 
For if the Warers prevailed but fifteen Cubits up- 
wards upon the Plain of the Earth; and the tops 
of the ſpacious aſpiring Mountains ſtood bare (cx- 
cepting a-little of the lower parts of-them ) all 
the time of the Deluge: how eaſily might Men 
have run up thoſe Mountains, and ſo have been 
ſaved from the violence of the Waters? and then 
what need of an Ark to preſerve them. 

To this it may be anſwered, For People to aſcend 
theſe high Mountains, when the Flood was coming 
in; could be no ſuch eafie matter. For at what 
rate ſoever the Rains deſcended in other places; it 
is not to be doubted but they fell in great abun- 
dance about the lofry Mountains. For the pitchy, 
ſwollen, loaden Clouds, which then hung every 
where bagging 1n the Air ; driving and crouding, 
and ſqueezing againft thoſe Mountains, could not 
but empty themſelves there ( like full Spunges when 
preſſed or nipped ) in prodigious Showres, that 
would have run down in furious and mighty Tor- 
rents. Yea, "tis more than probable , that thele 
ſqueezed Clonds, wouli not only have diſcharged 
themſelves in inmmoderate Showres thereabouts ; but 
in kind of Ecnephie, or Exhydrie (ſuch as ſome- 
times fall in the Pacific Occan) very terrible 'Tem- 
peits ; wherein Rain pours down as it were out of 
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have come roaring and gulling down them ſo fat- 
cibly, that no living Creatures would have been 
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* Dando plu- 
vias & rores 
ad (armdita- 
tem ti Con- 
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fo; oral - the. faſtren) Cubirs.\were full, Beſides. all 
this, I ſay, the Raios./by; ;Which'' the Deluge: was 
chisfly _ might not! deſcend/ at any: exrraora;- 
nary \| violence:;.: For. however about the 
Mos, Ayr d.malfrow, and inde 
a '3 {EQOAVEry 16416! re its 
:.cand«ahe! ammentity anncalityciand:.; Ravine 
of thei-Waters: they rated, may .. be, imputed! ro-the 
generality and. guration.'of-- them, rather chan-to 
their exceſlive;'greatneſy.': Werrarg told indepd, 
Gen. 7. 11. That the cataratts Or windows S qmy 
were opered, Yet that gn been nothing ex- 
traordigary :1;.the' Rains, Cir continucnce. 
For:þal«.;3« $0: G.QD paper his . People«« (as. 
a..ligndl mergy..) 20. oper. Manu. the  cataratts\ or. 
ne eerie norms 
ref K,ungq t 
he,,yould!ſtnd Hitb: moderate: R 
make ;thein; groneds, 
opened the Cataratts of Heaven, * by giving. rains 
apdridets ahnivebient! toc Make (the ' groand © fruitful. 
Angj af theoptn we) of gh cat baits of heaven; uns 
olys. -buyt:an delcent;.:ot moderate downs: 
tal of .gentle .frbftifying Rains and Dews:: then 
gotwit theſe -CataraQts'-were opened'at: 
the Flogd, the;Rainy; mighrthen.in moſt places-diſtill, 
with-4 wonged, and'moderarian. [Which 
granted; there wovuld'ite--no danger-: of. qheirfwel- 
ling the; Hood above: that: height: /1to which/(our! 
Supppſition limits Oo, And: chough aceordirig to 
Mar fennys $' account, . forty. days.:Rain: might taiſe' 
tbe, Wargrs 2h )handred: and{:fifty, Beeryiyers who: 
can:&9 whether the Reios-fdlllfd faſliin hole 
days ; B&obheys did: at Wiki and: place, (when, 
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and/ where, ' he ' made- his Experiment aid Calc 


larion? *Others'F am "ſure are of the mind (and: 


for"-one) that they were only ſafficient to 
ſer the Ark afloat. - And they quote that Paſſage 
for it, -Grw. 7-19. The- flood was forty days upon the 
Earth; and the waters increaſed, and" bare wp the Ark, 
aud it was lifted up above the Earth. INES 


__ » 9 A Seventh Ofjetion may be made from the 
Raven which Noah ſent out of the Ark, Gen. $.7. 
It'i5 {there ſaid, That" 2h) Raven went forth to and 
fro' until the waters were''dried -up from offs the earth: 
Whence ſome conclude, That he was forced to return 
intothe Ark again and again, ftill as he went our, be- 
cauſe by reaſon of the Waters, - there was-no--con- 
venient place of abode for-hint abroad. --And con- 
ſequently they- infer, That: the Waters' which- were 
{o high chez, could: not- but-cover- the tops of "the 
Mountains, when” they. were at-their full height. 
To this it might be anfwered, - - --- | 
: Firſt, That if thes Raverrdid rer#rn,' this does not 
argue-that the Waters were thenat {6h a mivhry 
oht--(and- fo-that they had been higher than- the 
eff "Hills ) becauſe itis {aid, That he went roand 
fro '( that- is, to and from-the' Ark,” as our Objeftors 
would have it) until the waters were dried up. 'S0 
that -his ret w#ning -was''not;' occalioned by the excels 
of Waters, not ſuffering him ro: remain at” Jarge; 
nor does it prove”them to have been fo-exceſſive as 
they would make-them.. For even whea they were 
abated, and-{o abated 'that the- rops of the ' Moun- 
tains were: ſeen ( ver. 5. ) where+he might have had 
both reſt and prey ; ftill (according to the «Hebrew 
Phraſe.) .he was going. and- returning from and tothe 
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Ark. ut he continued to do thus al-4- long, even 
wntill the waters were dried” up from off the earth. 
Which makes ic plain, that —_ excels of the 
Waters could not be the cauſe of his returning tothe 
Ark; ſo his continual recurniag could not argue the 
Waters to be {> exceſſive: inaſmuch as he never ceaſed 
returning, till the Waters were. quite dried But, 

Secondly, 1 anſwer. The Raven in 
returned a all. And therefore the / > 
ſitive in the caſc ; .corediebatur & nou reve/t 
dr: ont, aud did not ' return. And © i the 
x- go chinSdr is dricywler. And Bochart lays, 
t if the Negatios be taken out of the 
ſeofe in it. And. 


nal Text, there. will be no it. 
1 egy ought to be, 2101 ret 


fore he thinks that 2: 
ing the Ferere Tenſe. for the' Preterperfect. An 
then the Rayen for gertain did never - return £0: 
Noah. And the Arabian Proverb intimates as much, 
MN 38") JD ean,. he ſys 45 long: 45 Noah's Crow. 
To which the Lativ Ons is near akin, 


ir. Pg yon vo after, org 
xo reſt for the ſole of her foot,' and therefore 
pr gt Nook —_— ark, verſe 9. And nga 
r. Forthough the Waters were muchabated, 
ſillthey were om the face of the whole earth, as 
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' 7 Thus; as**G! O-D: preacquainted' -the.- Patriarch 
"Noah, With his' defign. of bringing: it;; 18; - fo. he 
-ordered him 'to "build 'an” Ack againſt it. came, to 
fave- himſelf and his: Family, from that fearful rujne 
which” was to attend:-it. - He: directed; him:-6f 
what Timber to make it, and of what Dimenſions; 
how to frame ir wrliout, 'and:to faſhion it: within; 
and the whole: Veſſel ſeems to havebeen-all: of his 
wiſe  contriving. CO — 
be kept alive tor futare /propagationz; appointed 
Noah:to admit'into'rhis Ark ;'\mclining them at zhe 
fame time; 'to : comevin itheicr: ſeveral ſpecits, and 
offer themſelves to thin; "For: ias the Farher- ſays; 
* Non 1a Noe *| Noaly "did" not -careh them" and ;put':; thern an," but 
"1 he #hey\cane "and weht in,' be+ſufſered 'then; to-do 
zentiz & in- ſo, And thus mack'he: wilbhave:lignifiedy” Gep. 6, 
or up, 20 Two of every ſort ſhall Come wnto thee. Non 
a: Cirit, .15. {eMieet hominis \attu; fed; Dei'autts. ' Not. by 'the- dili- 
—_ gence "of man, thats \ tboſay, but by the im nerd þ 
GO. BD: And-as- he'injoined Noh to rectuve; th 

Animals'intovthe Ark-26d-harboue: them there.3; {0 
likewiſe-to- provide rſuſtenancerfor. them: inſtructing 

him astothequalityannd ity ofthe 


(4) Lid ah # :ir 0 - ſame. $9 laysrhe ſame Father. (a), What 
ſapiens & jaſtus Lonr ts ; | wo) 

a gai4” oliqur "congra . nowacr, rf that wiſe and righteous may 
rret ; aptam eniqhus gentfi” ali-?7 pho alſo ns diuinely  eaught what pas 


ho” 1 &-. igqudhs | _ | 
nuiew Frepafes | HF 104dp reabbte tor lwvcry rare ature Md hr ocune 


ih 061 Tad layup [eralternonriſbment to ever 
kind'® * pr ve ome. (hen migheſhave. a I 
readineſs \'#&Ainſt-rhexime,' G:O/D gave him a weeks 
notiee/-1Ht before the luruption! of ;the fatal, Waters, 
Ge+15/3.5 Andadftly,, whwn 'thecgood; Man and.bs 
Raativks entrotehe Nola whoſe Corgy was.fuch,as ng  - 
ſingle Ship, *0*the'mighticlt Fleece could-eyer bog 
= 114% | O 


—— vr- I 
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The Earth Tree $55 
of , though the Sea as wonderful 
of, dogs te tn: onntijn himſelf.-s ſaid-20 


ut thew in, Gen, 7.16. Thar by the Miniſtry 
i his Holy Angels. 

And w—__ the ADOIENS was thus: mirace- 
touſly 1n in ordering . the Preparatives to the 
7B m may be ſure it was pong: concern'd 
in brioging. in in | the Flood-.it' ſelf. Ard: therefore 
G OD. .opealy proclaims.it to. be his- own: FaQ, and 
challenges — Hors Ss i eas it to himſelf alone, as 

peculiarly "gs. = to his Providential 
Ger. 6. 1 4. And St. Peter y de- 

That GOD br in the upon the 
on 2 Pet. 2.5- Where {( upon view of the Con-- 
text ).it will appear, that the Apoſtle makes the 

ing in of the Flood, to be.as much GO D's 

Work, as ever it was to caft the finning Angels 
down. to Hell, to fave Noh; to. burn Sodow' ;-of 
to deliver Lor:: all which were und  immedi- 
ate and miraculous Atts of | his. And truly chat 
the Windows of Heaven ſhould: be: opened ; and 
all the Fountains of the Great Deep broke up: that 
they ſhould be. opened and broke up ofr-the ſame 
day : | that they. ſhould be-ſo opened -and broke up, 
as to yield ſuch | .a quantity of | Water at that" time, 
as they never did before, and never did- ſince,: and 
never {hall do again:: what could this be bur a Tpe: 
cial. and, wonderful Work of GO D? 

I might farcher obſerve the like miraculous workings 
of the, DEI'TY;. in.. {butt ing--up choſe Wi 
Heaven. again;; .a0d 1n fopping "— -aforeſaid Foun- 
tains of the Deep; and: in dryivg. up | the! Waters of 
the, Neluge ſp falt, G7. bhp I wave S—_— 5Lhave 
done other things ) to avoid ipralixigys 107 /- ws 
Id. 11 Z z Now 


Ce money 
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it, 45 40 kdep: ar from” Ship-wrack : is not at all to 
be. wondred at, 'We _—_— wonder , and 
wonder yery much, if any ſhould think otherwiſe. 
'To which add, That a miraculous 'proteftion. 
and .care of the Ark ,- would: have” been altogether 


ſuffered on the rougheſt ' Seas, would ſarce” be 
ſhadows to them. So that ualeſs a miraculous Pro- 
videnes ſuperintended it, how could it be ſafe ? 
Ang therefore indeed the Theory repreſents it; with 
its Guardian Angels abour it, in the extremity of the 
Flaod. And then according to the O/d way, the 
tops of the Mountains muſt have been above Water, 
all the time that the Deluge was waxing. And fo 
without ſuch-a Providence again, the Ark would have 
beca as much imperill'd by choſe Mountains / if not 
more} 4s if they had been drown'd no deeper than 
we {i them, - Yea, in that very junQture when 
narrow Saran or rr gonna os en Mn er 
ts 4 u | Mountains. of 
idroret; and was frended th And to fave it in 
ſuch circumfiances, 


indeed. But then the ſame may as lawfully 


to, wr Hypothel 


a moſt miraculous Providence was. 
be challenged &, and/aught as readily to be allowed. 
Y HH. Which 
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11. Which ; and then if in this memorable 
Flood, any: :$culrics be ſtarted, that Men are 
puzzled to make out : any Phenomens's ariſe, that 
are 280 big to proceed from Natzre alone ; and too 
intricate to-be underſtood by Refer : lo, here's a 
general Anſwer to then, if not- 'of themn. 
208 Fs wes a I in good meaſure, Or 

6 mach miracle running through it, in- 
terwoven with it ; that all ON 0-0 
to be accounted for by Reaſon a i by Bone 
DE Er ET 
it e op 
Ommipotence: and Faith fway oor Mo ne 
to thoſe things, which Ree is "ould to adb-ror 
and explicate. 


* 
_ 


_ World. 


"== 4 Diſcowſe concerning % 
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i nM. 2: /C HA P; VE 

I, The. Politiveneſs of the Theory. 2. Noted im 
_ the Engliſh Edition of it, 3- [rs Authors Inten- 
_. tions; Jandable: | 4 The Concluſion. - 


ving, gane over the ſeveral- Vite/ or Pri- 
mary Aſſertions of the Theory ; 1 ſhall now 

y delire leave, briefly to note the Poſiriveneſs of 
it,.. It being indeed of an, unuſual. Straw,-and ſuch 
as,ts {cldom found in a new :Hypotheſss; eſpecially ar: 
its -farſt”, ſetting: up, and fſallying out into: the: 


2. This p__—_ 1s very apparent, both in 
the Latin, and Engliſh Editions of the Theory. But 
I ſhall obſerve it only in the /atter ; that coming 
out «fer the other, and ſo with more deliberation 
and mature thoughts of things. It there diſcovers 
it ſelf in ſuch Pa as thelc : 

I am willing to add here a Chapter or two, to 
ſhew that what we have delivered is more than an 
Idea, and that it was in this very way that Noah's 
Deluge came to pals, peg. 79. 

As we do not think it an unhappy diſcovery to 
have found' out (with « moral certainty) the ſeat. 
of the Moſaical Abylis, ſo this gives us 
4 great aſſurance, that the Theory we have given 
of 'a- general Del ix pot a meer Jdea, but is t6 
be appropriated to the Deluge of Noah, as a true ex- 


plication 'of it, pag. $4. 


That 
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- That our Deſcription is 4 reality, both as to the 


Antediluvian Earth, and as to the e, We ma 
__ be conuvinc'd from St. Peter's Diſco 
pap 


we may ſafely conclude that this is xo imaginary 
Idea, but 4 true account of that ancient Flood whereof 
Moſes hath left us the Hiſtory, bid. 

 If- they ( the ancient - Earth and Abyſs ). were 
in n0\ ather form, nor other ſtate, than what they 
are under now , the expreſſions of the ſacred 
Writers coneerning them are very. france and in- 
accountable \ without any ſufficient ground, .or any juſt 
_ for ſuch uncouth repreſentations. 1 fearthere 
is ſomething: more than Politiveneſs in this clauſe 
which occurs, pag. 93. 

'We' have proved our: Explicatiom. of the Deluge- 
to, be more than as Iaes, or to be, 4 true prece of 
Natural Hiſtory; and it may be the greateſt and moſt 
remarkable that hath been fince the inning of. 
the World, We have ſhown it. to be the real ac- 
count of Noah's Flood, pag. 96. 

I'confeſs, for my own part, when I obſerve. 
how eaſily and naturally iis Eypoehefs doth ap- 

ly it felf to all the particularities of this Earth,, 
[£4 and falls in fo luckily and ſurprizingly with. 
all the odd poſtures of its parts, 1 cannot, without 
wiolence, bear off my mind from fully aſſenting to: 
", » I13. | 

To ſpeak the truth, this Theory is ſomething 
more than «4 bare Hypothelis, pag. 149. 

It will never be beaten out of my head, but that. 

St; Peter hath made the {ame diſtinitio» ( we make 


af .the Antediluvian Earth and Heavens from the. 
Roſtdilyyian ) ſixteen hundred | years fince, and to 


the: 
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nn 


xs 6 
on 


the very {ame purpoſe; ſo that we have ſure footi 
here again, and the Theory riſeth above the Che 
rater of a" bere Hypotheſis. _—— We maſt in 
equity give more than a moral certitude to this "Theo- 
OV». it or Fro 

I think there is nothing but the uncouthneſs of 
the thing to ſome Mens underſtandings, the caftom 
of thinking otherwiſe, and the uncaſfineſs of ehtring 
ito a new ſett of thoughts, that car be & bar or 
hindrance to its reception, - pag. 1 - 
The Theory carries its own light and proof with 


ity pay. 274: | 

cſe are the Vitals of the Thevry, and the 
Primary Afſertions whereof I do freely profeſs my 
full belief, pag. 288. | 
; 6 Sonya I __ have been much at a 
ols, whither to impute extraordinary poſitive 
—_— ſhows it ſelf ( by theſe rg ned 
in a Man fo ingenious, touching things ſo precari- 
ous ; had Ss told me in this Maxim of his 
own: A ſtrong inclination, with « little evidence, 
urvalent to a ſtrong evidence, 297. Which 
[ered ; we need not wonder that ſtrong Per- 


{ſwaſions ſhould fometimes be buikt upon weak * 


grounds. Or to ſpeak it in*the Theorif's next 

words; we are not to be ſurpriſed, if we find Men 

«onfident in their Opinions many times far beyond the 
3. Yet th t his Intentzons, in conpoſing and 


depree of their evidence. 

liſhing his Book, were good and hulable ; les 

no reaſon to donht. - 'His own Declaration ſpeaks 

them ſo. TI. have no otner fi ” 

wy endeavors fo find ont the' trath in « ſubjeth of fo 
| great 


on than to contVibure" 
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reat import ance, and wherein the World hath hitherto 
g o little Satisfattion, pag. 97. A noble aim; 
but he that. would: 'Gdleverly hit the mark, muſt | be- 
ware of ſhooting through Scripture, and 'wounding, 
it at the rate the Theorif has done. 


4: To Conclude.. If: fo be,. ſincere. and: | 
Intentions. will juſtifie the failures of a mn and. 
in any. meaſure. ſerve to extenuate or excuſe them ; 
bo noms bona. in —_ mine. | And 
whereas in the new Explication 0 Deluge, = 
= have m_— CE Hols Sith lax i Fr 

one or two Texts 0 Scripture ;. I - 
ficiently apologiz'd\-for that excurſion ra 
owning that (beſides i Cs | 
Scriptures a new way, upon the account of theold 
Hypotheſis of the Flood ) it was made but to vie with: 
fore and to try p _——_— 

way. of the Delu 
for rational Ks je And therefore I I 
add this, which I do moſt heartily, L had rather, . 
much rather my Papers ſhould be burat to Aſhes, and 
my felf with them ; than. that I ſhould knowingly 
and wilfully Ws any thing,. in way. of oppelition 
i -——_—_ of,, or derogation from, any Divine 
rut 
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